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BHef 'Trimer'' On 
Bilingucd Instruction 

The following simplified explanation is offered in an effort to 
orient readers who are unfamiliar with the bilingual approach. 

Definition 

The definition of bilingual education can be as simple or as 
complex as anyone wants to make it. Essentially, the te m means 
instruction in two languages. However, as normally used in the r 
United Slates, bilingual education is a method of instruction by 
which students who are not proficient in the language of the land 
where they live (1) are taught all subject matter (the school's cur- 
riculum) in their native language, and the same time (2) are 
taught the language of the land (their adopted home) as a second 
language. 

Example 

Suppose a group of students moves from Puerto Rico (where 
the language of the land is Spanish) to New Jersey (where the 
language is English). If they expect to make New Jersey their per- 
manent home, it is Important that they leam English to enable them 
to compete academically, economically, socially, and politically in 
their new environment. However, it takes some time (from several 
months to several years— depending on many circumstances) for 
people to become proficient in a second language. (Noi simply able 
to hold uncomplicated social conversations, but to function, to 
create, to debate, to compute, and to solve problems without the 
handicap of a limited vocabulary and syntax.) 

During the period of time that it takes to learn the new 
kinguage (which may average three years) the students could be 
learning other subjects (such as math, science, and history) in their 
native language (which they already know), T.iey do not have to 
postpone learning basic skills until they master English, (The bi- 
lingual approach, of course, is used for speakers of any language.) 

Rationale 

In a bilingual program, students continue their basic educa- 
tion while they learn English, so they do not fall behind academicalr. 
ly. When they are able to master English, they can be mainstreamed 
into the regular curriculum without having missed any of their 
education. And they will have the advantage of being bilingual. 

1 n 
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Transitional Model 

The program jusl ciescTibcd would be called a transitional 
model of bilingual instruction because it is used to help students 
make a smooth transition from instmction in Spanish to instruc- 
tion in Kn^lish. This l\pe of program terminates when the students 
are transferred to the regular school program. Therefore, it is some- 
times referred to as a "lenninal" program. 

Maintenance Model 

If the school district were interested in maintaining the stu- 
deiUs* native language and culture, the district would continue to 
provide bilingual instruction to them even after they show proficien- 
cy in English. I'his model is known as maintenance bilingual in- 
struction. 

One Way Approach 

If the bilingual program-is intended only for students of limited 
Knglish proficiency (LEP), it is called a one way program because 
it serves to convert^ LEP students into bilingual students buLit does 
not affect the native English-speaking student population. In this 
regard, trilingual instruction is used as a.remedial or compensatory 
program. 

Two Way Approach 

However, bilingual education need not be limited to students 
who need to learn English. While Puerto Rican students learn Eng- 
lish as a second language and study about U.S. history and culture, 
Anglo-American students could be learning Spanish (as a foreign 
language) and studying the history and culture of Puerto Rico. Bi- 
lingual education in this case serves as an enrichment program for 
the Anglo children. Once the Anglo students become proficient in 
Spcuiish, some simple subjects can be taught in that language. 
(Their core subjects would still be taught in English, of course.) This 
approach is known as a two way program because there are two 
groups, each learning the other s language and culture. The result 
is that both groups eventually become bilingual and able to function 
in either culture. 
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Preface 

I STARTED OLT'^ to write the history of bilingual education in the 
United States imd discovered in the process that the history of 
bilin^Ucil education was the history of the United States. That 
paraphrase of an Oscar Handlin quote (from his book. The Up- 
rooted) sums up the manner in which this book evolved. 

It is a matter of demographic record that more than fifty million 
immigrants' from around the globe have enriched the U.S. popu- 
lation since the birth of the nation. It is a matter of historical reality 
that many thouscUids came from dozens of countries during what 
could be 'poetically called the nation's "period of gestation."^ Thus 
the United States was bom as a multicultural polyglot and con- 
tinues to this day to be a microcosm of the world. 

F^erhaps becciuse of this phenomenon, the nation's "founding 
fathers" deemed it necessary to enforce a strict single -language pol- 
icy, lest the linguistic diversity would lead to anotherTower of Babel. 
Although one can easily see the logic in this, it may have made more 
sense if the individual' immigrant languages had been retained by 
those who spoke them— and passed on to their offspring— while at 
the same time they acquired the unifying lingua frajica Thus all 
individuals would have been bilingual, speaking both English (as 
a language of wider communication) ajid their respective mother 
tongues. 

riiis retrosi)eetiye ohseivation essentially reflects the rationale 
behind l)iliiigualism today: that the shortcomings of the past not 
he recycled and. thus, perpetuated. Spanish philosopher George 
Saiitayana put it succinctly: "Those who cannot remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it." 

The i)un30se of this book is to provide a historical perspective 
for the study of bilinguiil education in the United States. No specific 
eoiielusion is drawn l)y the author: none was intended. The objective 
was l:)asically to chronicle and group together under one cover the 
most significant events, forces, and other factors that led to the 
bilingual education controversy of the 1970s, shape the bilingual 
philosophy tocUiv. and have implications tor the future of the move- 
ment. If the sensitivity derived from understanding these dynamics 
leads to an ojumi -minded examination of the bilingual method- 
olojfv'— by l3()th. its proponents and opponents— and if this in turn 
lends to 'the formulation of educationally-sound programs for stu- 
dents in the United States, this publication will have scaled its 
puipose. 

Wliile no claim of a bcilanced view can honestly be made by the 
auihor. who is an admitted supporter of bilingual instruction, an 
eciually hon(^st effori has been made to repori data that is clearly 
unfavorable to the bilingual movement as well as lo keep editorial 
comments and advocacy rhetoric to a minimum in the interest of 
accuracy. 

This is essentially a histoiy book, not a reference book, manual. 
" or a "recipe" book. Thus the reader will not find all related items 
neatly categorized on the same page or a listing of specific data per 
se Rather, an effort has been made to keep information flowing in 
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a chronoloi^ical |)<Ts|)<u'livr so as to dramatize* the impaci of the past 
events ii[)t)n the (ieveiupiii^ I'utiire. 

For the sake ol [\o\v and* manageability, some generalizations 
had to be made and some events deemed important by the reader 
may have Ix^cn omitted or treated inadequately. Interested persons 
ean. obviously, researeh these speeii'ic data so as to satisfy their 
individual curiosity or need for a particular piece of information. 
The reader should, in fact, check out all data before using it for 
critical pun:)Oses. This is especially true of laws (which change with 
the political winds) and of precedent-setting court decisions (which 
are sometimes overturned). One of the most frustrating and time- 
eonsLiming aspects encountered in the research for this project was 
tlie myriad of contradictions found in the "body of knowledge." The 
literature is replete with erroneous data and a great deal of import- 
ant (or interesting) information had to be discarded because of 
incredible discrepancies. Incidentally, if veterans of the bilingual 
education arena find that none of the statements in this book are 
freshly-minted, it would simply confirm that the narrative is a true 
nMleciion of their o\m efforts over the years. Hopefully, the remi- 
niscing will prove to be a valuable experience. 

Many people assisted me in the preparation of this document 
in a variety of ways. To acknowledge them all would probably occupy 
the better portion of this publication and. worse, would place the 
author in the untenable position of running the risk of inadvertent 
omissions. Those who were consulted, provided input, or helped in 
so many other ways to realize this project know they have my most 
sincere appreciation. 

One person, however, contributed enough time, effort, and sup- 
port to this document as to rightfully deserve equal billing as a co- 
author. Without the unselfish help of Pamela J. Leggio, a knowl- 
edgeable bilingual educator in her own right, this book would have 
never been published. 

The author respectfully salutes the thousands of other bilingual 
educators and advocates in the United States to whom this modest 
effort is dedicated —to them cind to the millions of bilingual and 
limited English-proficient children in American schools. May they 
be [permitted to enjoy the best of two worlds. 

DIEGO CASTELLANOS, Ed.D. 
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A Polyglot Nation 



IN THE BEGINNING the Western Hemisphere offered its bounty 
to the brave, the strong, the curious, and tjie lucky— whatever 
their national origin, social status, or motivation for coming 
here. Willing pioneers came from Spain. France, England, and other 
countries of the world. Scientific scholars believe the first Americans 
simply wandered in from Asia, crossing the Bering Strait from 
Siberia to Alaska Although these prehistoric nomads preceded the 
Europeans by some fifty thousand years, they—the ancestors of the 
"native** Americans— had been migrants nonetheless. It is believed 
that at the time of the first European arrivals (the Spaniards) there 
were more than a million natives living in (what is today) the con- 
tiguous United States. 

Thev had spread out over their new continent and formed new 
nations representing various language groups: Apache, Navajo, and 
others in the southwestern deserts; the Kickapoo and others in 
central prairies; the Cheyenne. Pawnee. Crow, and others in the 
northern plains; the Comanche and others in the southern plains; 
the Washo and others in the Great Basin; the Natchez. ArawaK and 
others along the Gulf Coast; the Taino. Carib. and others in the 
Caribbean Basin: the Chickasaw, Choctaw; Cherokee. Creek, 
Shawnee, and others in the southeastern woodlands; the Lenni 
UMiape cilong the niideastem seaboard; the Mohegan, Ottawa, 
Cavaiga Moliawk, Delaware, Seneca, and others in the northeastern 
woodlands; and other nations or tribes in other parts of the coun- 
tr\'— all having their ouii peculiar rituals, culture, and language or 
dialect. Prior to the arrival of the Europeans, more than five hundred 
languages were spoken in North America.-* 

THE SPANISH 

The first part of (what is today) the United States to be settled 
by Europeans was Puerto Rico. The island was colonized by Juan 
Ponce De U^on in 1508. fifteen years after it had been visited by 
Christopher Columbus. After serving as Puerto Rico's first governor. 
Ponce De Leon migrated toward the North American continent, 
reaching its southern peninsula in 1513, He explored the area, 
named it Florida resettled there, and became its first governor. The 
lands discovered by Ponce De Leon and Juan de Garay were given 
in 1527 to Panfilo' de Narv^ez by the King of Spain. 

Ponce De Leon was followed by Alonso de Pineda who reached 
the mouth of the Mississippi River in 1519. The Spanish established 
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a colony (wliirh clici not suivive) in the Carolinas in 1526— sixty 
years bctbi'e Sir Waller Kalei/ili luade a similar unsuccessful attempt. 
Around 1529. wlieii he was governor of Florida, Narvaez visited 
Ia)uisiana with Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. In 1536, Mernando 
Cortes visited CaUfornia and Cabeza de Vaca explored Texas. In 
1 5:^9 1 lernando De Soto, former governor of Cuba landed in Florida 
and I'^rancisco de Ulloa explored the C^ilifornia coast. The following 
year De Soto visited Georgia and Tennessee. Garcia Lopez de 
Cardenas discovered the Grand Canyon of Colorado. Gen. Francisco 
Vascjuez de Coronado explored New Mexico imd Kansas, and 
Hernando Alarcon discovered the Colorado River. In 1541. De Soto 
discovered the Mississippi River near Memphis. The following 
year — twenty years before French colonizers rCciched the New 
World— Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. a Portuguese, became the first 
European lo set ibot on the Pacific Coast by the San Diego harbor. 

The first permanent European settlement in this continent was 
Spanish-speaking— St. Augustine— established in 1565 by Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles (later governor of Florida) on a site where French 
Huguenots had failed two years earlier. (The colony remained 
Spanish for more than two and a half centuries.) In 1566 the colony 
of Santa Elena was founded at the site of today's Parris Island 
Marine Hase in South Carolina. The settlement, which lasted 21 
years, had sixty houses and reached a population of four hundred, 
it served as the capital of Spav ish Florida.' In 1573 Pedro Marquez 
discovered the Chesapeake Bay and in 1 582— five years before the 
first attempl to establish an English colony there (which failed)— 
Antonio de Es[)ejo explored (and named) New Mexico. Sixteen years 
later Juan de Ofiate led four hundred soldiers and their cattle into 
New Mexico and settled in the territory. 

Sixmiards held a virtual monopoly over the southern hcilf of this 
country for one entire eentur\^ before the arrival of other Europeans. 
They conducted extensive ex[)lorations. discovering and naming 
iiiany of our national landmarks, and spreading the gospel among 
the natives. Jesuits accompanying these pioneers used the 
autochthonous diiilects of Florida as well as Spanish, to teach 
Christianity to the natives. A similar bilingual approach was used 
by Franciscan missionaries in the Southwest and by Dominicans 
elsewliere, 

Spain's domain on the Western Hemisphere between the early 
sixteenth and p.ineteenth centuries extended southward to include 
Mexico, all of Central and South America (except Bra;^il) and most 
of the Caribbean islands. Unlike the other Europeans who followed 
them later, however, the Spanish as a whole seemed to have no 
interest in settling in the North permanently. Rather, they seemed 
interested in evangelizing the natives or in exploiting the land's 
natural riches and returning home wealthy. Also unlike the other 
Europeans. Spanish conquerors were not likely to be accompanied 
by their families. This factor proved to be not only a deterrent to 
the establishment of permanent settlements, but it conduced them 
to constcuit mating with native women, thus engendering gener- 
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ation's of racially-mixed offspring. 

It striiied possible during the sixteenth century that Spanish 
would become not only the language of the Western Hemisphere but 
of the entire world. That possibility was terminated by the defeat 
of the Spanish Amiada by the British in 1588 as well as further 
Spanish defeats by the French, who in the mid-seventeenth century 
became the leading power in Europe. 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

The French c^ime to the New World in 1534 and by the end 
of the sixteenth century France had established colonies in the St. 
Unvrence Valley, the region around Lake Superior, and the northern 
part of the Ohio Vcdley. In 1605, they settled Acadia, off the coast 
of Canada. Not until 1607—115 years after Columbus first voy- 
age—did the first permanent English colony in the New World ap- 
pear in Jamestown, Virginia A dozen years later West Africans were 
brought to Jamestown as indentured servants, 

in 1620, another permanent colony was founded in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts by a group of pilgrims. These early settlers were 
detennined to forge an ideal new nation— a refuge of freedom, jus- 
tice, tolerance, and equality— for themselves. They were not willing, 
it turned out, to extend these same frajichises to others; not even 
to those who were here before them, least of all to those who were 
brought here against their will. Those who disagreed with Puritan 
beliefs and practices, for example, were persecuted or banished from 
their colonies. Witch hunts often resulted in executions without 
trials. The seeds of intolerance and discrimination, it appears^ were 
simply transplanted to— and evidently took root in— the New World 

The first group of permanent Dutch settlers came to "New 
Netherlands* (New York) in 1624, when their country was still under 
Spanish rule. Two years later Peter Minuit purchased Manhattan 
Island from the Natives. Spanish-Portuguese Jews (the SephardimJ 
arrived around the mid-seventeenth century. Meanwhile, Huguenots 
were settling in Charleston, South Carolina 

Minuit brought a shipload of Finns and Swedes to the Dela- 
ware River Valley in 1638. In 1682 William Penn. a Quaker, came 
to the Delaware Valley and in October of the following year, the ship 
Concord brought thirteen Quaker and Mennonite families from the 
German town of Krefeld to Philadelphia Led by Fritz Ddniel 
Pastorius, a thirty-year-old lawyer from Franconia they founded the 
community of Genmantown, 

The Spaniards were settling the southern portion of the North 
American continent (as well as Central and South America), so these 
territories were becoming known as Latin America because Spanish 
(a Latin language) was spoken there. The northern region of North 
America had become essentially Franco American because it was 
occupied by the French. (This is the region thaf eventually became 
Canada) 

The area between Franco and Latin America was being dotted 
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Willi .uniups from inilioiis wlio spokc^ (lilTcrent languages, professed 
(iinereiit Conns ol worsliip. and practiced dilTerent litcstyles. How- 
ever, it became obvious verv^ early ibat the British would be the 
dominant nationality and that English would be the predominant 
language in this ceiitnil portion of North America (destined to be- 
come Ilie United States). This early A/Ky/o American matrix prevailed 
lo (he extent that immigrants from other natioucd origins were 
compelled to confonn to it. 

Hccause of the many natioiuilities represented in Anglo Ajiieri- 
ca. as well as the nianv llidian nations that existed here, knowledge 
of iwo or more languages, became a decided advantage for trading, 
scouting, teaching, and spreading the gospel, as well as for 
dii^lomacy. Anthonv Sadow^ski. a Polo who came to Ajiierica in the 
first decade of tlie'cightcenth centuiy. became one of many inter- 
l)rcters of Indian languages. Linguists performed other essential 
functions as some schools, churches, and other institutions ollered 
bilingual seiviccs. The PnMestant missionaiy schools established by 
these n()rthw(^sicrn European settlers to "introduce Indians to civ- 
ilization and CMiristianity" were— o[ necessity— also bilingual. 

While the (efforts of n'lissionaries to maintain the native tongue 
of the aborigenes were not encouraged, they w^ere tolerated by the 
powers-thai be. who would not openly interfere with Church affairs. 
A notabU* exception to this leniency w^as made in the case of West 
AlVi(\ui slaves, whose languages at the time of their arrival J lerew^ere 
so brutally suppressed that none survived. Evidently, since the Black 
slaves were considered less than human, denying theni^ their 
languages and culture gave no offense to Christian ethics,'"' 

Tlic idea of importing Africans for the purpose of slavery^ had 
been suggcstt^d in 1517 by Fr. Bartolomc de las Casas. who had 
witnessed this practice while in Santo Domingo. The priest made 
the suggestion in an effort to spare the Indians from slavery, for 
j)rolongcd twposurc to Europeans seemed hazardous to the Natives, 
who had not vet developed inmiunity to tl*ie diseases brought over 
from Kuropc. Apparentlv. it w^as believed that Africans, who hailed 
iVom the Eastern Hemisphere, would be immune to Old World ill- 
nesses. Another deterrent to the enslavement of Indians was the fact 
that thcv had just been declared "descendants of Adam and Eve** 
bv Tope Julius 11 in 1512. (Presumablv. Blacks were still nonentities.) 
Although Fr. de las Casas immediately regretted having suggested 
it. tlu^ idea caught on and w^as implemented by the British one 
Inmdred vears later with the assistance of Portuguese navigators.^' 
More than 200.000 Africans w^ere brought to America as slaves 
during the eighteenth centur\\ 

It is important to know, lunvevcr. that Blacks were not the only 
unfre(^ seivants during the Colonial Period. Many Europeans paid 
the cost of passage to America for themselves and their fajnilies by 
legally landing themselves to seantudc. Others came to perform 
forced labor as an alternative to serving jail terms for crimes com- 
mitted in England. Some families sold their children as sealants. 
Of course, these agreements were made voluntarily and the period 
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of indeniiire usually lasted only seven years or, in the case of con- 
victs, for the reiuaindcr of tiieir sentences, afterwhich they were free. 
Blacks, on the other hand, served for life and passed on the legacy 
of sUwery to their children. 

Immigrants from almost every northern and western European 
nation continued to arrive in the Americas during the seventeenth 
centuty. The immigration traffic was so diverse that eighteen dif- 
ferent laiigUciges were being spoken by people of twenty different 
nationalit'ies— including Portuguese Jews— in New Netherland 
(Manhattan Island) in 1664 when it was captured from the Dutch 
by the English.^ People from these nations continued to immigrate 
for the next two centuries and to alter the environment to suit their 
needs— nuich to the dismay of the native inhabitants of the land. 

By 1763 England had succeeded in gaining total control over 
Franco America thus ending a hundred years of French sovereignty 
in thai area. This conquest began the process of Anglicizing the land 
that was to become Ccinada. Thus British expansion had now ex- 
tended Anglo America to include the northern . 's well as the central 
region of North America. (The southern region of the continent 
however, was still occupied by Latins— essentially Mexicans ruled by 
Spain.) 

hi the mid-eighteenth century* the British rulers of Nova Scotia 
expelled four thousand Acadians when they refused to pledge their 
loyalty to the British Empire. The outcasts ended up years later 
aniong their own compatriots at the mouth of the Mississippi River 
in Lx)uisiana where their descendants became known as theCajuns, 
They settled in the bayou country of the Mississippi Delta and 
retained French as their primary language. 

Around 1719 Scotch-Irish were coming to New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania (where they constituted one-fourth of the 
population). In 1736 Moravians came to Georgia and eventually re- 
migrated to Pennsylvania. By the mid-eighteenth century* the 
QuakC^rs constituted one-fifth of the population of Pennsylvania 

A great deal of conflict— having little to do with their linguistic 
differences — generated cimong the various nationalities occupying 
the New World. The Scotch-Irish, who seemed more inclined toward 
belligerenee. and the Quakers, who were devoted to nonviolence* 
clisagreed. for example, on issues such as Indian relations. The 
Scotch-Irish philosophy regarding all Indians as enemies extended 
even to Christianized Natives, such as the Moravian Indians (who 
had been converted by the Germans), 



THE GERMANS 

It was around this time that the Germans* the most important 
groujj in the early history of bilingual education, were coming to 
Anglo America. Gennans followed the mountain valleys that led 
Ihem southward into the back country of Maryland* Virginia and 
the Carolinas. By the mid-eighteenth. centuiy|^t^p^ had settled north 
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to the Mohawk ValUy in New York and east to the New Enjjlancl 
colonies. 

Tliev settled in the relatively nnpopulated IVontier areas ol the 
eountiy where thev were i^enerally nnnotieed. although they were 
in the inajoritv. This gave them a politieal and socicil advantage not 
available to ot'her groups at that time. In these farming districts, the 
Germans initially had no teachers at their disposal who were fa- 
miliar with English, but tlvTC was little need for a command of 
English*^ for either eonimunicating with each other, raising their 
livestock, or haivesting their crops.-' But the Germans had a keen 
interest in education as ihc vehicle of social mobility; it represented 
the means bv which the child could climb higher than the parent.'" 
Their liigli regard for education, a strong desire to perpetuate 
their culture in the new land, and the relative unimportance of 
PZnglish in their early settlements— combined with the fact that they 
were unimpressed with Anglo American schooling— led the Ger- 
mans to establish their own private parochial schools to inculcate 
the brand (M' education they had known in Germany and to preserve 
their languligc (the medium through which culture is transmitted) 
and ethnic traditions for their offspring.^' 

Something negative about their homeland (politics, economics, 
or whatever), couj^led with faith in the potentiiil of the New World 
for a bet ter life, had prompted these people to emigrate. It would have 
been utterly simplistic, however, to believe that absolutely nothing 
from their old eountPv^ was worth preserving in their new environ- 
ment. By retaining those positive traits that had sunMved their long 
history.' while being able to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by their adopted land, these immigrajits were hoping to 
enjoy the best of two w^orlds— a rather reasonable expectation. More 
importantly, bv bringing not docile minds, but centuries ol ex- 
perience in' farming, architecture, arts, cind science— s well as gen- 
erations of cultural traditions, languages, and other venerable 
values- they were contributing immensely to the enrichment of 
their new land, so that all Americans would be the beneficiaries ol 
the best of all worlds. That was tiie original ideal. The reality was 
diffcreiU. An epidemic of ethnocentrism made it painfully dilficult 
to reach consensus over what aspects of heritage could be salvaged 
and nurtured. We know today that languages other than English 
were not among the culturarmanifestations allowed to survive in 
the new count iv. 

\u 1753. Benjamin Franklin feared that Gemians would •'en- 
danger the preseK'ation of our language unless English schools w^ere 
established.'*'- A systematic attempt to introduce English schools 
into the German-speaking areas of Pennsylvania was made by the 
U:)nd()n-based Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
which nuiintaincd a' number of bilingual schools among the Ger- 
mans in Anglo America. The elTort lailed when local Germans be- 
came aware that the plan was ethnolingual in its aims— not re- 
ligious, as tlie name of the society implied.'-^ 

Yet, remarkable .privileges were granted to Germans in iVnn- 
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sylvaiiia during ihv t'i^htc(MUh century, especially in the field of 
higher education, hi 174K the year after the University of Penn- 
sylvania was founded, a chair of Gennan was established there» 
which developed into a German school nine years later. Franklin and 
Marshall College in Liincaster was initially chartered as a bilingual 
interdenominational academy in 1787. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 

Gennans constituted the most predominant non-English- 
speakiuLi; group during the Anglo American Revolutionary Period. 
There were approximately a quarter million Germans in the Col- 
onies. Although they were distributed more uniformly throughout 
Anglo America than any other immigrant stock— and have tended 
to assimilate and Americanize since then— one-third of the nation's 
Gennan population during the Rev^olution resided in Pennsylvania. 
There were smaller but significant German enclaves in each of the 
other twelve colonies as well as along the Mississippi River Valley 
and the Northwest Territory (including Iowa, Wisconsin, Alabama, 
Missouri, Lx)uisianct and Ohio). 

Some of the other ethnic minorities in the United States at the 
time of its independence included large settlements of Scotch-Irish 
on the frontier ^Virginia Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas); Irish 
below the Mason-Dixon line; Scottish in North Carolina, New York, 
and Georgiii: LXitch in ManhattaJi, Staten, and Long Islands, as well 
as along the banks of the Hudson River and on the coastJines of 
New Jersey and Connecticut: French in Maine and Charleston; 
Huguenots in Manhattan: French Catholics in Louisiana; Swedes 
in the Delaware Valley (Delaware, southeastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey and northern Maryland); Jews in Manhattan; 
snuill Jewish groups from Spain and Portugal in Rhode Island; 
Danes in New York: and Welsh in New England and Pennsylvania 
The demographic registers circa 1776 officially listed the country's 
Wliite population as 61 percent English, ten percent Irish (mostly 
frpm Ulster), nine percent German, eight percent Scottish, three 
percent Dutch, two percent French, one percent Swedish, and six 
percent other.'^ 

Twenty percent of the total population of Anglo America was 
believed to be Black, most of whom lived in the South. There were, 
of course, many American Indian groups, some of whom had sys- 
tems of government similar to those of the White establishment. The 
headquarters of Six Nations, a confederation of Iroquois Indian 
tribes, was located ten miles north of present-day Albany, whc^e the 
Hudson and Mohawk rivers join. Some Native Americans were still 
migrating from place to place— not cilways voluntarily. Many Creeks 
escaping from Southern Wliite raids were taking refuge— along with 
ninaway slaves— in the swamps of Spanish Florida where ti^eir 
descendants became knowi as the Seminoles. 

By 1741 the Russians were exploring and settlingAlaska.Som*3 
43 years later, the first permanent Russian colony in North America 
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was esiablislu'ci in Kodiak. the casiemmost of the Aleutian Islands, 
it is (juilc obvious that this nation was bom multilingual and multi- 
cultural, despite the eciucilly indisputable fact that English was ac- 
cepted as a lingua friuica--although for a time even that was in 
doubt. 

There are some reports that a movement was afoot during the 
Anglo American Revolution to replac*e English as the official 
language of the new nation. This is not entirely inconceivable, for 
many of the new Americans were bitter enough to root out all ves- 
tiges of British domination from the New World. Historians disagree 
on what languages were oITered as substitutes. German. Hebrew. 
French, and Spanish have been mentioned most frequently, 

German had the strongest appeal, for it resembled English 
more than the others, was the language spoken by most people here 
(other thiui English), could be easily learned by the Dutch, and was 
spoken by the thirty thousand Hessian mercenaries hired by Eng- 
land (five'thousand 'of whom had deserted the British monarchy cind 
twelve thousand of whom were staying in America at the urging of 
New Jcrsev and South Carolina). In any event, the Continental Con- 
gress, convened in Philadelphia during ihe Revolution, is reported 
to have chosen English over German as the official lajiguage of the 
new republic by just one vote. 

Another account names Hebrew as the proposed official 
tongue. The rationale was that Hebrew was held in high regard as 
the n^other of all languages, the key to the scriptures, and the cor- 
nerstone of a liberal education. After till, the colonists had Ucimed 
several of their towTis after those cited in the Bible— Salem ajid 
Bethlehem— and some of their children were named after biblical 
figures. So. the stor\' goes, several members of the new Congress 
reportedlv urged that English be banned altogether and replaced by 
Hebrew, though the idea never caught on. Hebrew remained a re- 
spected language and a required course at many major American 
universities well into the nineteenth century. (Annual commence- 
ment addresses, incidentcilly. at Harvard were delivered in Hebrew 
until 1817. And Yale required freshmen to take Hebrew, as did many 
lower schools.)'"' 

THE NEW NATION 

Just months after the Revolution was won. in 1782. French- 
American writer Michel-Guiilaume-Jean de Crevecoeur said of his 
ado[)ted land: •'Individuals of all nations are melted into a new race 
of men.** This was probably the beginning of the inelting pot ideal 
which was to become a dominant philosophy in Americas history. 
Toward this end. English came to assume a greater importance, 
although non-English classes continued in many schools founded 
bv immigrants. 

In some schools English was taught as the main Uinguage while 
the native language was offered as a school subject and used for part 
cf The instruction. The languages most frequently taught were Ger- 
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man. Dutch. roHsh. and French. (Spanish was used exclusively in 
the Sou.thwest. ol course, but that area was not yet part of the United 
States.) The use of the Dutch lajiguage had never been entirely lost 
in the Middle Colonies. People not only conversed in Dutch but 
semions in the Dutch Reformed Church were preached in Dutch 
up until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The nation's early acceptance of the special needs of non-Eng- 
lish-speaking minorities was evidenced by one of the acts of the 
Continental Congress ( 1 774-79). The Congress provided for the pub- 
lication in German of a number of legislative documents and official 
proclamations in order to make them accessible to the German- 
s[)eaking minority. In addition. Federal laws were printed in French 
for the first time in 1806. and the Federal government later man- 
dated that ail laws applying to the Louisiana territoty be printed in 
both English and Frcnch.-^^ 

During the eighteenth century the Lutheran and the Reformed 
churches built a comprehensive private elementary school system, 
which at times even received public funds. By the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. 78 Reformed and 40 Lutheran parochial schools 
were thriving. The total number, in both denominations, increased 
to 254 by 1800.'^ These schools competed successfully with the 
public schools despite the fact that German parents had to pay both 
tuition fees ajid school taxes. As the number of Germans increased, 
however, public schools began to adjust their programs to the needs 
of these children. Instruction in several districts in Pennsylvania, 
Matyland. Virginia, the Carolinas. and Wisconsin was given in Ger- 
man—often to the exclusion of English. In one district in Wisconsin. 
oiiC'third of the textbook funds were earmarked for German texts; 
in others, school boards could hire only German-spesiking teachers. 
Even local district records were frequently kept in German.'** 
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2 The Beginning 
of Xenophobia 

GEI^^MAN IMMIGP^TION begaji to decrease after the Revo- 
lution. By the last decade of the nineteenth century, all immi- 
gration to the new nation had ebbed. At that time, immi- 
grants made up one-third of the total U.S. population of approx- 
imately four million. In addition, an estimated 25,000 Spanish- 
speaking people were living in the northern portion of Mexico, which 
would later become the states of Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
and Texas.^*' During the thirty-year immigration hiatus, which 
lasted until the second decade of the nineteenth century, a series 
of laws regulating the census, naturalization, aliens, and immigra- 
tion were enacted by the new Congress Noting country of origin as 
well as numerical registry of newcomers, these acts enabled better 
compilation of statistics of subsequent immigrants. They also 
enabled American citizens to exercise prerogatives of not only limi- 
tation over the number of future immigrants but selectivity over 
their nationalities as well. Some of these restrictions were generated 
by fears of radical refugees from the French Revolution, 

The new laws were supported by the immigrants who were 
already here, even by the recent arrivals and even when it meant 
restricting further immigration from their own native countries. 
The restrictive policies also enjoyed the support of the nations 
founding fathers. George Washington, writing to John Adams in 
1794, questioned the value of free immigration because immigrants 
••retain the language, habits and principles (good or bad) which they 
bring with them.** Thomas Jefferson also dreaded mass immigration 
for fear that "the importation of foreigners" would lead to a sharing 
of political power wherein they would infuse legislation with a 
foreign spirit, warp and bias its directions, "and render it a hetero- 
geneous, incoherent, distracted mass." This was a puzzling state- 
ment from a man who had displayed a great deal of interest in the 
languages of these "foreigners." In addition to Greek and Latin, 
Jefferson knew French. Italian. Spanish, and German.^o 

John Quincy Adams, another linguist, was even more blunt in 
1818 when he wrote that if immigrants coming to the United States 
"cannot accommodate themselves to the character, moral, political 
and physical, of this country, with all its compensating balances of 
good and evil, the Atlantic is always open to them to return to the 
land of their nativity and their fathers,"^^ 

When full-force immigration resumed around 1820, the Irish 
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ronstilnicd ihc greatest number of new arrivcils while the Germans 
coniinurci as (he largest non-En^^lish-speaking group immigrating. 
Others coming included Jews. Scandinavians. Ukrainiajis. Hun- 
garians. Finns. Greeks. Estonians. Lithuanians, and Czechs. Around 
ihe time when Andrew Jackson was president, a group of exiles from 
an unsuccessful uprising in Poland came to the United States, 
bought some land in Illinois, and tried to establish a Polish colony. 
The attempt failed and members of the group moved to Chicago and 
became tlie nucleus of the Polish settlement in that city.'^^ 

Immigration increased steadily for a hundred years after the 
end of the NaiJoleonic wars. Aside from political upheavals (many 
came to escape the draft), other factors pushing people to emigrate 
included crop failures (and their concomitaiit famines aiid un- 
em[)l()vment) and overpopulation. Some of the factors that attracted 
these "immigrants to the United States included the vast amount of 
space, the chance to start a new life, ajid invitations or recruitment 
bv Americans for needed workers. The voyage had been greatly sim- 
[/lified bv the steamship line which had replaced the sailboat in the 
transatlantic immigrant trade, reducing the hazards of the journey 
and broadening the geographic origins from which one could em- 
bark.--* Portuguese immigration, for example, began in 1830 as a 
result of a contract between New Bedford. MA and Portugal to recruit 
A/oreans as crewmen on whaling vessels. 

THE MEXICANS 

The borders of Hispanic territorvMn North America were defini- 
tively fixed around 1820. when the Mexican re\^olution put an end 
to^Spanish control there and the United States purchased Florida 
from Spain. After Mexico's independence from Spain in 1821. the 
Mexican government invited Anglo-Americans to Texas, hoping they 
would transform into loyal Anglr* Mexicans and help protect that 
country against U.S. expansion. 

To escape from the disadvajitages of their Catholicism, many 
Irish immignuits from New York ajid Philadelphia accepted Mexico> 
invitation and migrated to the Texas area In 1831 they established 
tlK^ settlement of San I^atricio de Hibemia (St. Patrick of Ireland) 
south of San Antonio and west of Corpus Christi. The community 
thrived and. in fact, became the county seat. 

Nonetheless, the vast majority of these as well as other immi- 
grants from the United States, who outnumbered Mexicans six to 
one. resisted Mexicanization. Despite their religious affinity with the 
Mexicans, their racial and linguistic characteristics were much 
mon^ compatible wiih those of Anglo America A few Irish immi- 
grants did assimilate into the MexicaJi mainstream. One of 
them— Miguel Barragan (Michael Berrigan)— became president of 
Mexico in 1835.^^ He sealed only until 1836. the same year Texas 
seceded from Mexico. 

The United States annexed the Lone Star Republic as the State 
of Texas in 1845. thus converting 25.000 Mexicans into U.S. 
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citiz(Mis.-'^ Hut (itizciisliip did not dissolve the ethnocentrism that 
existed on both sides. Tcxans who were not of Mexican stock, for 
example, started to use the tenn "Anglo" to differentiate themselves 
from the Mexiean-Aiiierieans. And the reluctance of Irish settlers to 
take up amis in defense of Texas during the Mexican-American War 
in 1848 caused angr\' Mexicans to bum' down the town of Sail 
Patricio. 

Without going anvwhcre. some ninety thousand Mexicans 
found themselves in the United States after their country lost the 
war of 1848. These and other Hispaiiics were becoming U.S. resi- 
dents, not by following the traditional path of immigration, as Euro- 
peans were doing, but by the circumstances of annexation. 

The lands lhat the Spaniards had occupied in North America 
and the Caribbean fell one by one to the United States during the 
nineteenth century. The only region of North ;\nierica that remained 
LiUin was southern Mexico. U.S. sovereignty, with its concomitant 
rCnglish language and Anglo culture, predominated the rest of North 
America— from Alaska (which had been purchased from Russia) to 
( he Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande. Before the end of the century, 
the U.S. had expanded to include Puerto Rico, Hawaii. Guajn. and 
the Philippines. FMlingual instruction, which had continued to 
nourish in the Southwest right up to the time of the annexation 
of that region, did survive the early efforts to eliminate it— although 
program implementation became sporadic at best. 

U.S.41ispanic relations were marked by mutual antagonism 
from the beginning. The Anglo-American colonists shared in the 
belief of a "black legend** about Spain— which portrayed that coim- 
tr\- as a fanatical, bloodthirsty, and tyrannical power— and inherited 
the sense of rival ly between Protestant Britain and Catholic Spain.^^' 
That rivalry was extended to the New Worid with the added issues 
of boundaries, hidian relations, ajid navigation rights. In addition, 
early Spanish conquerors in Latin America and Spanish colonists 
in tiie Antilles had mated with hidian women— and later with Black 
slaves— with proverbicil abcUidon. thus engendering generations of 
luilf-breeds and mulattos, and incurring contempt from Anglo- 
America. The Spanish-speaking, therefore, were not among those 
selected for membership into the U.S. societal mainstream. 

SELECTIVE ASSIMILATION 

This is iniportcuit since it appears that the initial acceptability 
of each minority group in this country had been a significant factor 
in how it was treated by the majority. Those who "qualified** had 
been co-opted into the society: those who did not. had been clearly 
excluded. As in any otlier organization, the chosen people had to 
subscribe to certain terms. In the United States, these included 
cultural confomiity and linguistic assimilation with the dominant 
society which by now, incidentally, had assumed a monopoly over 
the use of the temi "American." 

The schools were depended upon to resist the efforts of inimi- 
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Lirant groups to add their linguistic, cultural, and religious 
(liHUMisions to the national fabric. In the 1840s and 1850s. the new 
connnon schools were used to assimilate minor linguistic cuid re- 
ligious groups. Their usefulness for this purpose enabled the com- 
mon school movement to take hold and spread rapidly beyond its 
Massachusetts origins. 

It was important that these newcomers be "Americanized" as. 
sui)[)ose(lly. they constituted a threat to the nation s democratic 
ideals. Toward this end. they would be forced to adopt the English 
tongue and. if possible, the Protestant religion. This assimilationist 
endeavor became the principal activity of the public schools 
throughout the last ^enturv' and well into our own.^^ Presumably, 
diversity— especially in languages— was an insurmountable barrier 
to national unity. 

It is important to note, however, that the worst internal conllict 
in the history of these United States, the Civil War. was fought along 
lines that had nothing to do with language. Economic variations 
and racial/ethnic chauvinism were more likely to contribute to strife 
than diverse linguistic and cultural characteristics. 

hi 1845. writing in criticism of nativist bigots who resented 
Catholics. Chinese, and Japanese. Ralph Waldo Emerson viewed 
America as an "asylum of all nations" where "thje energy of Irish, 
Germans. Swedes. Poles, and Cossacks, and all the European 
tribes— of the Alricims. and of the Polynesians— will construct a new 
race, a new religion, a new state, a new literature, which will be as 
vigorous as the new Europe which came out of the smelting pot of 
the Dark Ages...''^^ 

ANTI FOREIGNER SENTIMENTS 

That a separatist policy was in effect for the undesirable immi- 
grants was evident by (1) the founding of the American "Know 
Nothing** Party, which excluded anyone not "native bom" from hold- 
ing political office: (2) misapplication of faulty theories about racially 
inherent disabilities or tendencies, backed by distorted statistics:^^ 
and (3) the debut of the hooded Ku KIux Klan society. The professed 
rationale for these developments was national security, not econ- 
omic competition— and certainly not overpopulation. For while 
these anti-foreigner sentiments were manifested, immigration to 
the United States was encouraged by. the passage of the Federal 
Emigrant Contract Labor Act. which guaranteed twelve-month wage ' 
contracts ibr immigrants. In fact, the increased flow of immigration 
caused New York City, the principal port of entry., to lease Castle 
Garden, a fort at the tip of Manhattan Island for use as a reception 
center for new arrivals in 1855. 

The anti-ibreigner activities had been spurred in part by the 
rapidly-increasing number of newcomers from southern and west- 
em Ireland, who around the mid-nineteenth century accounted for 
45 percent of all immigration to the United States. The presence of 
Roman Catholics alarmed many citizens of this country who feared 
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an cvciUiial papal lakc()V<M' of the United States. Nejijative stcreo- 
lypin.u contributed a ureal deal to the prejudice against them. The 
Irish were said to be elocjuent bra^ards. impudent, pufjnacious. 
shanty, and inebriated. They were the first Wliitc ethnic ^^roup to 
suffer prolonged, bitter discrimination I'rom I'ellow^ Americans, bear- 
ing the brunt of the prejudice generated by the Know Nothing Party. 
So niueh so that Irish Protestants dilTerentiated themselves as 
"Scotch Irish" to escape the religious hostility. 

Vel despite their (nvn history of oppression, the Irish militantly 
opposed the emancipation of slaves in the years preceding the Civil 
War. Irish workers believed that IVeed slaves would move north to 
compete for their jobs. As the slavery issue gained momentum, it 
drew the nation s eneri^v^ aw^ay from other bigotry campaigns— such 
as the Know Nothin.t^ Party— thus creating a benelicial diversion Ibr 
the Irish. 

The Irish joined the northern Ibrces during the Civil War to help 
save the Union. However, they never agreed to a war Ibught to IVee 
the slaves and. in fact. Idt betrayed w^hen the fruit of the Union 
victoiv led to the emancipation of slaves. The tension between Irish 
and lilacks exacerbated w^hen Black workers were used in 1863 to 
break a bitter doc^k strike led by Irish longshoremen/"' Irish rioting 
broke out against Blat^ks in New York City and in Fort Leavenworth. 
KS around the same time that Irish agitators were inciting cam- 
paigns against the Chinese on the West Coast. 

Although distrusted because of their Catholicism, the Irish 
were (besides the English) perhaps the ones with the most advan- 
tages for maintaining their ethnic identity in their new homeland. 
Their culture w^as very close to that of the British, which had 
emerged as the dominant cultural matrix in the United States. Their 
church w^as stafled with Irish clergy, who defended the culture as 
well as the laith. They spoke English, \wh\ch gave them access to 
s(K ial relationships, the job market, and the political arena— Ji. field 
in which the Irish became particularly skillful. The fact that they 
remained concentrated in eastern cities helped them in two ways: 
(1) it made their numbers seem ovewhelniing and (2) it made it 
easy for politicians to solicit their votes. 

Speaking English had become a badge of Americanism vis-a- 
vis the ''tenacious adherence of immigrants to their (non-English) 
mother tongue and cultural values."*" The Germans. Ibr example, 
considered their language so important that, before the Civil War. 
some Germans petitioned the U.S. Congress to let them have their 
own state where German would be the official language. The petition 
was apparently ignored. It is also said that a good many Germans 
rooted for the toni'ederacy during the conflict, reasoning that if the 
South was successful in seceding. Germans would have the op- 
portunity to carve out their own territory. -^'-^ 
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Early Bilingual Schooling 



IRONICALLY, the laiiguage loyalty issue was not confined to im- 
migrants. It involved the most native of all Americans, the In- 
dians. Despite the objections of government officials, Indians 
had continued to use their tribal languages in addition to English. 

No specific mention regarding the use of the English language 
had been made by Congress in its first provision for the expenditure 
of funds (not to exceed $15,000 per year) to promote "civilization 
among the aborigines" enacted in 1802. Neither was language men- 
tioned in 1819 when Congress approved what has been considered 
the legal basis for most of the education work of the Indian Service.^^^ 

The President may ... employ capable persons ... for teaching 
(hidian) children in reading, writing, arithmetic ... for the purpose 
of... iniroducing among them the habits and an of civilization.-'-* 

One trcatv did, however, include a reference to the language 
to be employed. This notable exception appeared in the Treaty of 
May 6, 1828. with the Cherokee Nation. Article five read in part: 

Ii is furtlier agreed bv the U.S. to pay Sl.OOO ... towards the 
purchase of a Printing Press and IVpes to aid the Cherokees in 
the progress of education, and to benefit and enlighten them as 
people, in their own language. (Emphasis added.)'*^* 

The Cherokees established ajid operated an educational sys- 
tem of 2 1 schools aiid two academies, which enrolled eleven hundred 
pupils, and produced a population ninety percent literate in its 
native language. They used bilingual materials to such an extent 
that by 1852 Oklahoma Cherokees had a higher English literacy 
level than the White populations of either Texas or Arkansas. 
Although the Cherokees were far from typical in that they were the 
only North American tribe that had developed an indigenous written 
language.'"' the Choctaws were only a little behind the Cherokees 
in terms of English literacy and they were closely followed by Creeks. 
Seminoles. and Chickasaws.'*^ (By the mid-nineteenth century, in- 
cidcnteilly. the Native American population had dwindled to less 
than 300.000.) 

Native Americans were not officially U.S. citizens and their na- 
tions were not states of the Union, but some of the states entering 
the Union were clearly bilingual, or had bilingual enclaves. These 
included Ohio. Florida Texas, and Colorado. Louisiana entered the 
Union in 1812 with a French-speaking majority and. under its 1845 
constitution was a fully binational state.'^« Until the Civil War, Lou- 
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isiaiia's Ic/^isliilivc cichaies took place in P>cnch and English, laws 
were publisiicci in Ixilh with tlio French version often the officicU 
one. legal notices ap|)earecl in both, and both were used in legal 
proceedings. FHiblie and private education also took place in both.-''* 

As early as 1834. a bilingual book written by Martin 
Rosienkiewicz to facilitate the acquisition of the English language 
was being used in Philadelphia at the first scliool for Polish ininii- 
granis in llic United States. Tlie first F\)lisli parochial school in the 
U.S.. St. Stanislaw Parisli. opened in Milwaukee in 1868 under the 
direction of the (non-Polish) Sisters of Notre Dame. It was soon 
followed by another scliool in Panna Maria. TX staffed by the (also 
non-Polish) Sisters of Divine Providence. These schools marked the 
beginning of tlic Polish-AmeriCcUi parochial school svstem in the 
United States.-'*' 

The 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, resulting from tlie Mex- 
ican-American War. provided for the annexation of the Northwestern 
Territorv' of Mexico to what has now become tlie American South- 
west. The Treaty sought the guarantee of land grants issued to 
75.()()() Mexican settlers who would now become American citizens. 

At the end of 1848. there were approximately fifteen thousand 
residents in California half of Mexican descent. But the Gold Rush 
quickly changed that. Within a year the population expanded to 
approximately 95,000 people and growing, almost all Irish. Chinese, 
and Gennan. The Gold Rush not only initiated a monumental in- 
crease in the pojkilation but also resulted in a struggle over land, 
both of which operated to the political detriment of the Spanish- 
speaking inhabitants.-*' 

At the time California became a state in 1850. nineteen percent 
of all education in that State was private and Catholic. These private 
schools, which were initially government supported, were composed 
of pupils mainly of Spanish descent who were taught in the Spanish 
language under the direction of the missionary padres.**^ However, 
in the early 1850s California passed statutes suspending publi- 
cation of the State laws in Spanish and requiring court proceedings 
to be in English.*** 

Sonic of these restrictions were aimed at the Chinese, whose 
number had begun to increase around the mid-nineteenth century 
as China modified its isolationist policy to permit both immigration 
and emigration. The Chinese population in the U.S. grew from 54 
in 1849 to 25.000 bv 1851— and 99 percent of it was living in the 
West. 

A foreign miners tax was excised in California to discourage 
(*hinese prospectors, hi 1854 the State managed to push, through 
a law prohibiting people of color (Asians, Blacks, and Indians) IVom 
testifying in court against a \X^iite person. Sixteen years later it 
passed a law requiring that^all schools in California be taught in 
the English language.'' 

Although most of the early school laws had made no mention 
of the language of instruction, laws enacted later permitted bilingual 
education to be used in the public schools. For example, Illinois did 
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not niciilioii lan^iiai^f in 1825. but permitted bilingual instruction 
in 1857. Iowa (lid not nirnlitMi it in 1841. but did in 1861. Missouri 
did not in 1817. but did in 1887.»-' Michigan did not mention 
language of instaiction in 1835: but permissive bilingual laws were 
enacted in Kentuck\' and Minnesota in 1867. Oregon in 1872. Colo- 
rado in 1887. and Nebraska in 1913. An 1837 State law permitted 
CkTnian schools to be founded on an equal basis with English ones 
in Pennsylvania. In some cases, all instruction was to be given in 
Gennan. Scholars disagree on whether a free school law enacted ten 
vears later allowed bilingual instruction. 

A law was passed in Wisconsin in 1854 authorizing foreign 
language instaiction in the public schools for a meiximuni of one 
hour a tiav. Wliile this law did not specify which language was to 
be taught! the intention was that the language be Norwegian, in 
order to make the public schools more attractive to Norwegian immi- 
grants, it was also the norm that whenever a newly-created school 
district contained a large German population, the schools were con- 
ducted either exclusively in German or in both German and Eng- 
lish—with German teachers hired for that purpose.***^ 

In 1869 a German-English bilingual program was started in 
Indianapolis. It lasted fifty years, during which there were great 
Iluctuations in terms of quality and public support French-English 
bilingual schools were commonplace in Louisiana during this 
period. 

hi 1850 the Territory of New Mexico (Arizona and New Mexico) 
enacted a law billowing bilingual (Spanish and English) instruction 
in public schools, although it was rarely implemented in the few 
public schools that were established during the early years of the 
Territory.-*^ Three years later the U.S. Congress passed a measure 
authorizing the New Mexico legislature to employ a small number 
of Spanish-speaking personnel to accommodate the Spanish-speak- 
ing population. 

Territorial laws enacted in 1863 and 1869 contained no 
language provisions despite the fact that historical accounts about 
the conditions in the territory leave no doubt that the public schools 
provided for in the laws had a predominantly Spanish character 
There were practiciilly no Anglos in the territory: the laws were in 
fact first drafted in Spanish and translated later into English. Ac- 
cording to the 1874 annual report of the territorial school 
authorities, the composition of the New Mexico public schools was 
five percent English speakers. 69 percent Spanish speakers, and 26 
percent bilingual. 

In 1 884 a school law was passed in New Mexico that specifically 
authorized monolingual Spanish public schools: "Each of the voting 
precincts of a county shall be and constitute a school district in 
which shall be taught ... reading, writing ... in either English or 
Spanish or both, as the directors may determine/' In addition. Uie 
U.S. Congress authorized funds for the translation into Spanish of 
bills, laws, and journals of the territorial legislature, on condition 
that legislative proceedings and laws be printed in English, 
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(iradually. however, Anglo-Americans from the East who were 
unsvin[)athrtir toward Mexican culture came to dominate the terri- 
U)rv'>^ In 1891 a New Mexico statute was passed requiring all 
sci'iools to leach in English, as part of a broader struggle over lan^ 
which was developing between the Anglo settlers and the Mexican- 
Ainericans.-*-* Nonetheless, in 1902, a Congressional committee re- 
ported on the courts of New Mexico, which became a state in 1912, 
this way: "The justices of the peace practically all . . . speak Spanish 
and the proceedings of their courts are conducted in Spanish."^ 

The Spanish language remained official in New Mexico well into 
the twentieth century as the original constitution of the new State 
of New Mexico required that laws passed by its legislature be printed 
in both Spanish and English for twenty years after ratification and 
that teachers be trained in Spanish to teach Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents. 

The year 187,1 saw the founding of the Instituto San Carlos in 
Key West. FL All instruction in' this private school was conducted 
in Spanish. (At the beginning of the twentieth century, the State 
of Florida designated funds to this school to pay the salary of an 
English teacher so that all students would receive one hour of in- 
stnietion a day in English. In effect, this converted the institute into 
a semi-public and partially bilingual school.)^' 

GERMAN DUAL LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 

Historians agree that the most important development in the 
early historv' of bilingual education was the effort of the Germans 
in the mid-nineteenth century to create a bilingual school system 
in the Midwest. As a result of vigorous pressure from its German 
constituents. Ohio passed an amendment to its school law in 1839 
which permitted the establishment of German schools. The follow- 
ing year a law was added to the city charter of Cincinnati providing 
"a number of German schools under some duly qualified teachers 
Ibr the instniction of such youth as desire to learn the German 
language or the German and English languages together." A munici- 
pal eonimiitee eventually decided in favor of fully bilingual schools 
as opposed to German schools where English was taught as a sub- 
ject. This decision was later supported in practice. 

Some students of bilingual education credit this pro- 
gram— which lasted nearly four scores— with having formally in- 
itiated the bilingual education program in the United States.52 There 
cU'v data— albeit fragmentary— which suggest that at least one 
million American children received their education in German as 
well as English during that period. Other cities in Ohio, such as 
Cleveland and Dayton, as well as cities in other states, created pro- 
grams modeled after the Cincinnati project. In fact, the Ohio State 
provision was incorporated into the 1847 Louisiana school law by 
merely substituting 'Trench" for "German." 
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ETHNIC ENCLAVES 

This period witnessed the growth of public school education 
in the United Slates, Private and parochial non-English or bilingual 
schools lost some ground to the public schools, which began to 
experiment with their own bilingual programs in order to attract 
tiie eliildren of immigrants. Nevertheless, private schools continued 
to attract students: and with the arrival of new immigrant groups 
from eastern and southern Europe during the latter part of the 
nineteenth centur\\ new non-English parochial schools were 
founded by such groups as the Poles. Lithuanians, Slovaks, and 
Italians. 

In 1860. the year Abraham Lincoln was elected president, nearly 
half of New York City and nearly one-third of the populations of 
other major U.S. cities (with 100.000 or more inhabitants) were 
foreit^n-boni. Wliere these immigrants had settled tells a great deal 
about the ethnic characteristics that each region would develop 
later. The Irish. Scots, and English generally populated the eastern 
sUiies. The Irish, in particular, crowded into New York and Boston. 

Tiiking advantage of free land ofiered by the 1862 Homestead 
Act { 1 60 acres per settler). Swedes. Finns. Norwegians, and Germans 
started farms in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. Poles. Russians, 
and C'zcelis settled in New England and the Midwest. Armenians 
and Syrians fanned in California. The mines in Pennsylvania drew 
workers from Czechoslovakia Lithuania and Latvia Illinois. Wis- 
consin, and upper Micliigiui drew the "cousin jacks ' from Cornwall 
(ICnaland). Many Hohemians (Czechs) became cigar makers in New 
York City. 

The second half of the century^ also saw the arrival, chiefly on 
1 he West Co;ist. of immigrants iVom the Orient: first the Chinese and 
later the Japanese. Hindus. Filipinos. Sikhs (from Punjab in north- 
western India), and Malays—most of whom settled in California. The 
Japanese, particularly, establislied numerous bilingual schools for 
their children. 

riuM*c were GermanT'^nglish schools in Milwaukee. In- 
(liiuiapolis. Biiliimorc. and in many rural places before the turn of 
the ccniniy. Many of these schools were not actually hiliiK)ual in 
their curricula IwjJ were Ocrnian-medium schools where P2nglish 
w.is lanLihi .is a siil)jeei. In oi her schools Geniian. Norwegian. Czech. 
Iialian. Polish, and Dutch were taught as subjects, though not used, 
as media of instruction. 

I lie vear 1 SS2 was the peak of Dutch immigration to the United 
Stales, riic mainsi ream of immigrants from the Netherlands steered 
awa\' 'Voin the southern slates for. althouLjh the Dutcli had been 
insirumcnial in l^rin^in^ the first slaves to America in 1619. most 
p(()j)le from the Neihcrhnids were opposed to slaver\^ 

The same reason kept Poles iVom settlini^ in the South. Bein^ 
WW sensitive to the ineaninL; of freedom, t lie Polish found slaver\' 
i-epuunani. There were approximatt^Iy thirty thousand F^oles in the 
i;niie(i Stales at ihe time of the Civil War. By 1880. Chicago. Buffcilo/ 
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Dftroil. C'lrvclaiid. iMttsburLiili. aiui Milwaukee had become centers 
of Polish iniininraiils. Some newspapers were published in Polish, 
some schools taui^ht children in Polish. cUid Catholic mass was said 
in Polish. 

Irish prelates— such as John Spalding. James Cardimil Gib- 
bons, and Archbishop John Ireland- regarded the use of the Polish 
language bv ihe press. Ibr school instruction, and for church ser- 
vices as un-Anicrican and un-Catholic. The American Catholic hier- 
areiiv. largclv dcjniinated bv Irish and Gemian clerg\\ argued that 
all n'ational differences among Catholic membership in the United 
States needed to be ironed out and suggested this could be ac- 
complished by emphasizing Americanization and abandoning 
foreign customs. 

In tlie process, however, other nationalities of Catholics— such 
as haiians. llispanics. and Poles- were not allowed participation in 
matters ol ecclesiastical policy that affected them. As a result, the 
]V)lish National Church of America (inaugurated in Seranton. PA) 
developed outside the framework of American Catholicism.^''^ 

Tiieycar 1SS2 was also the peak year for the Norwegian immi- 
oraiion which had begun with the opening of the Dakota territorv^ 
U) settlers and tlu^concurrent 1862 Homestead Act. Most Nowegian 
immigrants lavorcd the free jjublie school system in the U.S. but 
liicv also wanted their children to leani the Norse language and the 
Lutheran religion. The clcrg>-, especially, felt that American schools 
were "uodless." Thus many Norwegians relied on parochial schools 
to preseire the Nonvegian language, as well as the literature, re- 
ligion, and customs of their homeland. This enabled the children 
to learn ICnglish and i)ecome bilingual.'^' 

ICvcn groups Ibr whom understanding English was not an issue 
because llTcv spoke it'beforc their arrival here (those from England. 
Ireland Scotland, and Wales) often organized their own parishes so 
ibcy could maintain their cultural traditions. The Welsh tried hard 
to preseivc their , vernacular by establishing separate churches 
where services could be held in Welsh. 

There is no doubt that most immigrants to America wanted to 
become Americans. Hut it is also clear that many wanted some 
(ontinuity between their ethnic cultures and the dominant culture 
of their new environment. Thev did not wish to see their childrcns 
American citi/ensliip gained at the expense of deep and open hostdi- 
ty toward the culture and language of their former homeland. 

For nuich of the nineteenth ccntuiy, certainly bclore the 1880s. 
the structure of American public education allowed immigrant 
oiouj^s to incoiporatc linguistic and cultural traditions into the 
schools. In urban as well as rural areas, schools were decentralized 
and loeallv controlled. As such, they were responsible to ethnic and 
l)olit;(>al p'ressures. and immigrant groups could sueeesslully assert 
that the prcsea-ation of their cultural identity was a legitimate 
resjK)nsibilitv of public education. 

Usually, this preseivation took the Ibrm ot instruction in a 
language (ither than or in addition to English. Indeed, wherever 
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ininii^ranl groups |)()ss<»sseci sufficMent political power— be they Ital- 
inii. Polish. C'/c(«li. Frciu ii. nutch. Grmiaii— foreign lan^iia^es were 
iniroduccd iiiio olriiicntarv' and sm)iidar>' schools, either as separ- 
ate subjects or as lan^iia^es of instruction/'''* 

German was the most prevalent non-English tongue admitted 
as a medium of tcachin^Li;. French was used in Louisiana and New 
Ku^land. Spanish in New Mexico, and Scandinavian and Dutch in 
tlic Midwest/''' in 1917 San Francisco taught German in ei^ht pri- 
niaiT schools. Ualian in si.\. French in four and Spanish in two. The 
prominence of German in the schools during that period was a 
function of the fact that the largest number of non-English-speak- 
ing immi.J4rants at that time were Germans— many of whom were 
Ilcein^ the aftermath of the unsuccessful revvilution in 1848. In fact 
from I860 to 1890. Germans topped the list of nationalities for all 
immigration to tin* United States. 

In numerous cities. Gennan became a regular part of the 
elcmcnlar\' scliool curriculum. In Cincinnati, for example, children 
in the lirst four grades wishinLj to do so (about fourteen thousand 
in 1899) could split their school week between an Enijlish teacher 
and a Gennan teacher. Some 186 German-speaking teachers were 
employed for this puq^ose. During the mid-1870s. St. Louis' super- 
intendent ol schools William Torrey Harris (soon to become U,S. 
commissioner of education) defended his city's bilin/^jual program 
by claiiuinL; that "national memories and aspirations, family tra- 
ditions, customs, and habits, moral and religious ob- 
servances cannot be suddenly removed or changed without disas- 
trously weakening the personality.**"'' 

THE ST. LOUIS EXPERIENCE 

Kalhy Fscamilla relates an cnli^hteninL; storx' about the Ger- 
nian strui^l^oU* to retain native laiiLjuatJe and culture in St. Louis/*" 
The G(*rmans constituted the largest foreign ^rouj) in St. Louis 
during the latter half of the ninet(*cnth centuiy"**' and. as a Ljroup, 
their behavior hardly (•liaract<Tizcd a minority ea^er to reject tra- 
dition. The lac^t that this Ljroup would rather send its children to 
German paroc hial schools (ban to the iniblic schools where only 
Fn^ish was spoken was document<^d by Thomas Graebner when he 
asst'i'ifd that prior to 1890 even nuMnbers of t he irreli^iou.s majority 
would enter lluMr children in German language parochial scliools 
for the sake of the lanLjua^c.*''' 

Iluy foun(l(*(l a corporation to establish a German-Enijlish 
Public School in 1 8:^7 — the year before the first all-English puiMie 
school opened in St. Louis. Twenty-three years later the "dual me- 
dium" school staff and student body were half the size of those of 
the public schools. The Gennan comniiniity refused to support the 
j)ui)lic schools unless these were to offer a dual medium curriculum. 

The St. Uaiis Hoard of Education experiniented with German 
instaiction in the public schools from 1864 to 1887 in an effort to 
lure German students into the public schools. The effort was some- 
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what successful for. while four of five Germaii children were attend- 
ing Genuan parochial schools in 1860. four of five German children 
were attendini^ public schools twenty years later. 

Non-Gemian pupils— the remaining 23 percent of the enroll- 
ment in those public schools—were also receiving German instruc- 
tion, thus creating the setting for two-way bilingual instruction. 
German was taught in 52 of 57 public scliools in St. Louis.«» 

Oi)p()ncnts of these schools argued that the inclusion of the 
Gerniiui language in public schools was a luxury the school board 
could not afford: that while learning German, many students did not 
sufficiently master the 3 R's; and that German was not a desirable 
addition to the curriculum and. more importcUitly, threatened the 
universality of the English language. 

This opposition came mainly from the Irish who insisted that 
if Gemian were a part of the public school curriculum Gaelic, 
French, and Hebrew also should be added to the curriculum since 
these languages too were represented in the city of St. Louis. This 
challenge was presented to the school board in 1878 ina resolution, 
but was (luicklv denied on the grounds that the city school board 
could not afford to provide bilingual schooling for all of these 
language groups. 

Undaunted, the Irish offered another resolution asserting that 
if indeed the school board was financially pressed, it should teach 
only English. This resolution was also defeated. That these reso- 
lutions never received serious consideration was. in part, at- 
tributable to the fact that neither the Irish, French, or Jews had-the 
numbers of peoi)le in St. Louis that the Germans had, nor did the\ 
have the political strength and organization. The German communi- 
ty liad rallied and uiiited in order to defeat the resolution and. in 
fact, had circulated a petition to maintain the Gennan-Englisl: 
schools. It was signed bv fortv thousand people (one-eighth of iht 
entire population of St. Louis).*'- No further serious oppositior 
ihn^itcncd their position for the next nine years. 

h-onically. there were remarkable i)ara]lels between the argu 
lucnt that schools excluding the Gennan language and culture coulc 
not properly educate GeiTnan children and the claim that schools 
c.\( hiding Catholic doctrine could not fully educate Irish childrer 
and. therefore, were not reallv public schools. Both groups wantec 
;i share of i'M monies for the schooling of their respective children 
(Even more ironic was the fact that, a eentuiy later, their great 
grandchildren— ignorant ol' their own history— would deny thes( 
same rights to others on the grounds that their ancesters "mad 
it" without special ser\ices.) 

During the KSHOs. German-English sch{)ols extended iron 
kindergarten through-high school. It was the Gemians who wer 
cnHliteci with establishing the lirst kindergarten in Wisconsii 
around the mid-nineteenth centur\^ William T. Harris introduce 
the kindergarten as inirt of the St. lx)Uis public school system.*- 
These kindergartens were not initially bilingual, however. They wer 
German language schools only, designed to fully develop the child' 
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Gennan lan^iia^c* skills prior to entrance in a dual medium German- 
Entjlish first ^radc. 

The Gennan-KuLjlish seeondar)' schools in St. Louis were not 
dual medium schools either, hi these secondaty schools German was 
merely a branch of study, one area in the curriculum. But it is 
important to note that, at this particular time, German was the only 
lan^uaLje other than English to be part of the secondar>^ curriculum. 

A redistrictinLi; of the city in 1887 split the German vote into 
small scLjments and, consequently, the board of education election 
in thai year resulted in a victor)^ for the anti-German forces. These 
forces moved swiftly to announce the termination of all German 
instruction in the schools at the conclusion of the 1887-88 school 
year. Although the new St. Louis Board of Education offered its 
facilities to any group that wished to teach German at its own 
expense outside the normal school hours, many German immi- 
grcints were so incensed that they removed their children from the 
public schools and placed them once again in parochial German- 
English schools'*"*— even though they had to pay both tuition and 
taxes. Not only St. Louis but Louisville and St. Paul created storms 
among Americas German population by dropping their bilingual 
programs, and later restricting the teaching of German only to the 
upper grades in the public schools. 
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4 The Decline of 

Bilingual Education 

DKS1>I rr: the successes in ethnic pluralism, pressure to 
conven to a culiurally homogeneous value system proved too 
ureal. Al ihe end of the nineteeneth century and during the 
first clecades of ihe iwentieih century/ biHnUualism and 
biculiuralisni in ihe public, schools were rapidly disappearing. The 
con 11 let over lorei^n lan^ua^es and foreign customs, what one his- 
torian has called "a symbolic battle between those who wanted to 
impose one standard of belief and those who welcomed pluralistic 
forms of education.** was bcin^ resolved, and pluralism was in full 
retreat/'^' 

NEW IMMIGRATION 

German immigration had risen to one and a half million during 
that decade (1880-90), which also marked the peak of Swedish 
immiLfration to the United States, hi 1884 organized Ukrainian 
community life in the U.S. began in Shenandoah. PA. About 85 
penrnt of the Ukrainian immigrants between 1870 and 1914 set- 
tled in PtMinsylvania. New York, and New Jersey. 

Finns were also part of the "new immigration," along with 
Lithuanians. Poles. Slovaks. Greeks, and Russians. It was difficult 
to ascertain the number of Finns who came to tfie United States 
at the turn of the century because those traveling with Russian 
passports were categorized as Russian, those who came via Norway 
wound up on that countrv'*s roster, and Finns who spoke Swedish 
were often classified as Su'cdcs. Most Finnish-Americans were settl- 
ing ak>ng the shores of Lake Superior in Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin— the areas that most resembled their native land. Others 
went to Montana. Arizona, Pennsylvania, Wyoming. Washington, 
South Dakota Colorado, and Alaska. Other ir aigrants coming to 
the United States at the end of the nineteenth centur>^ included 
Anncnians. Swedes. Yugoslavs, Russian Jews, and Asians. 

Chinese immigrants had been coming to the United States 
since the mid-nineteenth ceniur>^ and had continued to arrive in 
increasing numbers partly pushed by the Taiping Rebellion and 
partly pulled by the California gold rush. In 1882, after 300,000 had 
arrived. Congress passed the Chinese Exclusion Act — marking the 
first tinv- that the U,S. government denied entry to a specific group 
because of its national origin.^^^' Half the Chinese laborers and their 
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lainilics rcimiird lo CMiiiui. but tlity were quickly replaced by 
Jajxnicsc. ComModoic Mattliew Perr\'*s 1860 diplomatic jouniey 
had nol only siu reeded in oju^iiiii.U; Japan's doors lo Aiiierieans. it 
eveiiiually led iIk Jajuinese i^overniiieiit to iJeniiit its constituents 
lo eiiiii^rate in 1885. 

It was not lon^^. however, before the Jajjanese iniiiii^rants were 
also experieneinu (ipen hostility. The jjrejudiee was exacerbated by 
the Kusso^ajKinest War in 1904. for it extended America's fear of 
a •*Vellow Teril" to include the Jai)anese in addition to the Chinese. 
Kven the San FrcuK isco Chronicle, the City's leading newspaper, 
insisted iliat Japanese children were crowding Ainerican children 
out of the classrooms. (There were 93 Japanese students attending 
San Francisco schools out of a total enrollment of 25.000.) 

in \9()6 the San Francisco School Board directed all children 
of Asian immigrants to aMend a segregated school in Chinatown— in 
spile of the fact that these children did not all live in any one section 
of the city and. therefore, it would have been inijjossible for all of 
them to attend just one school. President Theodore Roosevelt called 
the board's action "wicked absurdity." The directive was subse- 
(luently withdrawn when the [^resident agreed to limit the immigra- 
tion of Jaj)anes(* Iroiii Hawaii into the U.S. Mainland.'*^ 

hi 19i:i the California Legislature overwhelmingly passed the 
Alien Uuu! Act. j^rohibiling tliC Japanese from owning land. Seven 
yeai's later, over President Wilson's objections, the prohibition was 
'extended also to leasing rights. The 1924 Immigration Act barred 
aliens who were not eligible lor U.S. citizenshij). This excluded all 
non-WliilesexcciM those of African descent. This policy, incidentally, 
had already been invoked against Mexicans at the end of the nine- 
teen! li centuiy. 

The highest proportions of the ibreign-born pojuilation con- 
sisted of Germans (27 j^ercent) and Irish il6 parent). Abou-* 2.7 
million Gennan-born i^eople lived in the U.S. Chicago was the most 
identiliably Czech city in America— often referred to as "Czeeh-ago. ' 
Other large Czech settlements were established in Ohio. New York. 
ii)wa. Wisconsin. Nebraska. Kansas. Oklahoma, and Texas. By the 
turn of die centur\'. practically eveiy major city in the U.S. was 
jniblishing newsjjapers in either Croatian. Frenrn. German. Greek. 
Hebrew, Polish. Sjjanish, Ukrainian. Yiddish (derived from Gemian 
mixed with llebrev.- and Slavic vocabular\0. or some other foreign 
liuiguage. dejj(MKling on the geograj^hic location of the city!' 

The early crest of bilingual education lasted no more than a half 
cchMuy. The lack of widesjjread j)ublie sujiport Ibr these programs 
was (lu(^ to the fact that ilicir initiation had been more ol'ten than 
not the result of political, j^ressure from the German-S|xniking j)Ojju- 
laiion or another minority group rather than a widely-shared public 
conviction about the desirability of bilingual |jrograms. It was ex- 
tremely difficult for these programs to mainUiin effective, quality 
teachiiig in the face of iluetuating public support. The Gemiaiis 
were obviously victims of the mass xenophobia that had afflicted 
the lledgling nation since its indej:)endence. 
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INDIAN REMOVAL 

Thv national drivr toward cultural and linguistic (not neces- 
sarily raciiU) honioLjcncity was not limited to those who had recently 
ininii^rated to these United States, it w^is extended also to citizens 
ornewly-ae(|iiirecl territories, hi fact, co-optation had been tried with 
Native Americans as the need for land they owned and occupied 
became critical in the course of national expansion. Henr\^ Knox, the 
first U.S. Secretary' of War. had argued against taking land from the 
hidians. reasoning that: 

riic Indians bein^ the prior occupants, possess the Viilhi of ihe 
Ii cannol Ik- lakcn from lliein unless by their consent, or by 
riLihis ()l {M)n(|U{'si in case of a Jp..s! war To dispossess thcni on any 
other principle would Ix" a ^rcat violation of ihc fundamental laws 
of nauu'e."'' 

However, tluu argument was laid to rest with the death of Gen. 
Knox in 1H06 and the policy was overailed by the Nation's fifth 
j)resi(lent. James Monroe, who wrote in 1817: 

The hunUT or savage slate re(iuircs a t^rcaier extent of territoiy 
to sustain it than is compatible with the prot^ress and just claim 
of civili/ed lite— and must yield to it."'* 

The efiort to eradicate the hidian presence by breaking up 
extended families (the ckui staicturc) was accelerated after the dis- 
coveiy of L;{>ld on the Pacific Coast and in the Rocky Mountains, 
whicli attracted huge numbers ofWliite prospectors. The promoters 
of trajis(^()iuinental railroads sought grants of land along their 
roiUes iiuTcasing the pressure on hidian land and trib^il units. 

lu response to this demand for more land, the Homestead Ac! 
was i)asse(l in 1H62. which opened u[; the plains-ro Wliite settlers. 
To facilitate tlu^ process, "encouragement was i^iven to the slaughter 
of big buffalo herds, the hulians* j)rinci])al source of food. Wit.h their 
meat gojie. it was bclic^vcd the tribes would be forced onto the reser- 
vations bv the promise of rations.**^'* 

The Bureau of huHan Affairs (BIA). which had bl'cn originally 
created in 1H24 under the Department of War and had Ijceome part 
of the new DepartniciU of the Interior in 1842. was the agency 
baslcallv responsible for meeting the needs of Native Ameri- 
cans— iiicluding their education. English language in the hidian 
schools was first mentioned in the report of the Indian Peace Com- 
inissi(Mi. a bodv appointed under an act of Congress in 1867— the 
year Alaska was purchased IVom Russia— to make recommendations 
for the permanent removal of Ihe causes of Indian hostility. Its 
n'p()i*t of 1868. motivated by a combination of humanitarianism, 
militarism, and expansionism, states: 

... in the dilTcrence f)f language today lies two-thirds of our trouI)le. 
S( hools should he estahlislu^d which children should he required 
to attend: tlu^r barbarous dialects would be blotted out and the 
Knt^lish languau;e substituted/' 
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Aflci- the treaty |)(M-i()ci cniiic to an end in 1871. goveniinent 
scliools coiuluctccl rxclusivcly in English began to be established 
gradnally displacing tlic mission schools and their bilingual ap- 
proach: many ol' the Indian. scliools which the tribes had begun to 
establish and run themselves were also eliminated. In tact, the prints 
ing j)rcsscs used by some of the Native American tribes, such as the 
(Mierokees. were dismantled and sent oil to the newly-founded 
Smithsonian Institution/- 

In 1S79 a Congressional eonunission established the oIT-reser- 
vation boarding seliool. which separated Indian children I'rom their 
parents, and imposed a total ban on Indian languages, customs, and 
dress. Some students of the Indian experience contend that one of 
the boarding school's pun:)Oses in removing Native Anierican chil- 
dren from their homes was to eradicate their languages, cultures, 
and religions replacing them with English, the Anglo culture, and 
Christianity in ho|)es that the children would not return to their 
homes/ ^ After several generations, land abandoned by the 
detribalized Native Americans would be available for Anglo pio- 
neers. 

This wholesale separation of Indian children from their families 
was perhaps the most tragic and destructive aspect of American 
Indian life. Because the lamily is the most fundamental economic. 
edueati()nal. and health-carc unit in society aud center of an individ- 
ual's emotional life, assaults on Indian I'aiuilies helped cause the 
conditions that characterize those cultures of poverty where large 
numbers of people I'eel hopeless, powerless, and unworthy. 

Historians indicate that the most forceful promoter of English 
as a civilizing tool was J.D.C. Atkins.r^^ndia^ Commissioner from 
18S5 to 1888. I Ic directed that "no textbooks in the vemacuh;r will 
be allowed in any school where children are placed under contract, 
or where the Government contributes to the support of the school: 
no oral instruction in the vernacular will be allowed at such 
schools—the entire curriculum must be in the English iimguage.**'^'* 
Several Indians reported they were punished in boarding school 
when they were caught speaking their native language by having 
their mouths washed out with soap7^' 

The prohibition of native language use had great repercussions 
fo^- the communicative skills of American Indians. It was aimed at 
the verv' matrix of the expressive aspects of existence: language 
(vernacular and ritual), culture (music, song, dance, art), and other 
emolion-iadcn elements (such as religion).^*' Even making beadwork 
was pn)hibited by Federal oificials. This policy precipitated the de- 
cline of Native American literacy. (The Cherokee, for example, 
dropped from the most literate nation to the most illiterate in a 
period of a hundred years.)^^ 

The Dawes Severalty Act. passed in the mid-1880s. formalized 
the allotment process lor Indian lands. Tribal lands were to be 
di\'ided and 160 acres were to be assigned to each Indian family 
head. Citizenship was conl'erred upon all allottees and upon other. 
Indians who abandoned :neir tribes and adopted "the habits of 
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.fiviUzed life." Surplus tribal lands remaining after allotment might 
be sold lo the United States/" (This process resulted in the transfer 
of some ninety million acres from hidian to White ownership by the 
time U.S. citizenship was conferred upon all American Indians by 
the 1924 Wheeler-Howard Act.)^-^ It is, perhaps, significant that the 
Indian population was at the all-time low of a quarter million at the 
end of the nineteenth century. It began to gradually increase again 
in the twentieth centurj^ 

UNGUISTIC HOMOGENEITY 

The need to consolidate the nation's territorial gains and solid- 
ify its political processes seems to have played an important role in 
its drive toward cultural and linguistic conlbnmlty."" As soon as 
Hawaii was annexed by the United States in 1898, for example, 
English was introduced into the legal and educational systems. The 
initial organic act for Hawaii in 1900 directed that all legislative 
procwdings be conducted in English. At first, laws were published 
in both English and Hawaiian: eventually they were published only 
in English. 

In 1901 En/ilish was established as the official language of 
instruction in the Philippines. (Originally it was intended that 
Spanish would be dropped as an official language after 1913, 
although this was not accomplished.)"' 

Likewise, as soon as the United States occupied Puerto Rico 
durii^g the Spanish-American War in 1898, an English-only rule was 
established in the ishmds schools— which proved devastating since 
the population was entirely Spanish-speaking and 85 percent il- 
literate. The rule was modified two years later making Spanish the 
medium of instmction in the elementary schools and English in the 
secondary schools. This resulted in students dropping out before 
reaching high school. 

A concerted effort to Americanize the island through the 
schools was evident in other ways. More than twelve percent of the 
teachers were American"-^ (most of whom did not know Spanish): 
schools were renamed in honor of American statesmen (Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley):"-^ educators were directed to celebrate 
American holidays (Washington's Birthday, Flag Day, Memorial 
Day):"-* and students were taught American patriotic songs (Hail 
Columbia. Yankee Doodle).^^^ Seimuel McCune Lindsay, who was 
commissioner of education in Puerto Rico from 1902 to 1904, wrote: 

. . . Colonization carried fonvard by the annics of war is vastly more 
costly than that carried fonvard by the armies of peace, whose 
outpost and garrisons are the public schools of ihe advancing 
nation."'' 

In 1905, the American government of Puerto Rico reverted to 
the initial all-English language policy. The island*s governor re- 
ported that in December of that year» 165 grades were being taught 
in English^ 77 of which were being taught by Americarx teachers 
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iini)()ric(l for that puri)()S(\^7 Howcven the administration was 
havini^ diniciilly irlaiiuii;^ Ainrrican teachers l)ecause of the low 
salaries, so Puerto Riean teaehers were IxMng ur^ed to become profi- 
cient in Kn^lish if they wished to maintain, their teachinji^ status. 
The education commissioner proudly reported that in one year 
(iVoin U)0(5 to 1907) the number of Puerto Riean teachers giving 
inslaiction wholly or in pc^t in the English language increased from 
H^) to 280.'^^ However, it was obsea'cd that by forcing the teachers 
to do all leaching in English, the system was limiting them to a 
reduced vocabulan'. which peniiitted them ^o imparl only a de- 
teiTnined amount of knowledge, made them entirely dependent upon 
(he textbooks.^-' and severely curtailed their free expression and 
interaction with students, olie critic of the English-only policy ob- 
served: 

I eoiisidiT it unavqidnl)le to have a knouiedge of English ... 
hut ... the means and hieihods used to teach in our schools (are) 
inhuman, crmiiecnis. and disturbing.'"* 

ETHNIC BIGOTRY 

Efforts to root out languages other than English from the Unit- 
ed States and its possessions continued to intensify. Wliile national 
security and unity were offered as reasons for this. Leibowitz has 
Inpothesized that the reason for the restriction may have its roots 
far deeper in the foundations of the nation's sociopolitical ideology: 
iar enough in fact, that it is possible to sec it as a manifestation 
of the social aiid institutional racism which operated throughout 
the society.'*' 

The obvious change in the pattern of immigration, which in 
the late nineteenth century w^as becoming increasingly eastern and 
southern European ajid Asitin— differing in language, history, and 
culture— was causing many citizens to tear that immigration and 
bilingualism could ^'get out of hand." The fact that newcomers were 
smaller, darker, and spoke languages of lesser prestige played right 
into the hajids of those who had embraced Darvvin s recent theories 
concerning the ^Mnherent inferiority** of certain races. 

In most large cities, such as New York, it became fashionable 
at the beginning of the twentieth century to compare ethnic groups 
by intelligence tests or by rates of school retardation.^^ ^ 1908 
analysis of fifteen New York elementary schools showed that German 
pupils had the least "retardation** (16 percent) and Italians the 
highest (36 percent). 

A 191 1 survey of more than two million children of immigrant 
families in the U.S. found 51 percent of the Germans. 60 percent 
of the Russian-Jews, and 77 percent of the Italians below grade level. 
A study of the proportion of pupils who graduated high school 
ranked Russians highest (36 percent) and Italians lowest (0 percent) 
again. While, on one hand, school officials blamed educational re- 
tardation on a variety of factors, including language problems, late 
enrollment in school, and the^train of after-school employment: on 
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the oiluT liaiul, llionsands ol cliildivii wnv (urnod away Ironi over-" 
erowded seliools. jxMiiiii 1 iii^ llieiii lo tMidure workiiiLj (welve-liour 
days or to joiii small aniiies ol' juvenile vagrants in die cily.-'' 

By ISno more than hall' die i)oi)ulalion in America's niiieleeii 
iarijesi cities consisted of immigrants and their oITs[)rin^. These 
included tSB j)crceni of Milwaukee. 80 percent of New York, 78 per- 
cent of ( 'liiea.Lio. 77 j)er(XMit of HulTalo. 75 i}ercent of Cleveland, 71 
j)erceni ol Hrooklyn, 67 percent oi" St. I>ouis. and 57 percent ol* 
lM]iladcl|)liia. Tluy look over decaying housing previously occupied 
by the i)rccedin^ immigrants, who had by now moved out to l)iLJLicr 
and heller homes in the suburbs. 

Many sociologists, lindin^ the slums seething with new immi- 
ti,ranis. made dubious correlations atinbutin^ dirt and over- 
crowding to die new immigration, lleniy George, Ibr example, ap- 
l)licul die i)hrase "human i>;ad)atic" to tlu^ iir.nii{j;ration of the late 
ISSOs. Odiers denounced the newcomers as "subversive paupers.''-*' 

New York's C astle Garden was rei)laeed by Ellis Island out in 
t ho- harbor when the I'Vdoral govommonrnKsunied control ofimnii- 
Liraiion in ISf)!. This isc^iation. resembling quarantine measures 
aLiaiusi a plat^ue. tended unfortunately to symbolize— even 
i)()lsicr— I he ij;rowinij; revulsion aniont^ established Americans 
against unrest rioted immigration. 

l\)r the next lorty years, sixteen million (mostly European) im- 
miuranis eniercd the United States by way of Ellis Island, where at 
one time sijj^ns were j)osted in nine different lan^ua^es. The Aineri- 
cani/ation i)roccss ol'tcn beijan here as immigrant names were 
chaniicfi by port of cndy officials due to niisunderstandin^L!;. ne.^li- 
oence. or their own determination to "simplify" the names. Thus. 
Mrrk{)Wii/. ol'tcn became Hurke, l)e la Noye became Delano, and 
Schmidt became Smith. Some immigrants even took the name 
'ICIlis." It was bclievtxl that the Pennsylvania Dutch were thus 
labeled because the I'irst arrivals, who were Gcniian. answered 
Di'iiisrh when asked what laii^uaHe they si)oke. 

in iidcliiion to New York, many immigrants came to i)orts in 
Moslon. Philadelphia, and Haltimorc, Asians, on the other hand, 
(Mine mosilv to San I-Vancisco and Seattle. Mexicans critered vja the 
border stales of Texas, New Mexico. Arizona, and California. Other 
Latin Americans came to New Orleans and Savannah. There were 
sevcniy different ports of tMiiiy in the U.S. beckonin.^ immiLiranis 
from all the regions of the wodd. Altliou.Ljh immigrants who were 
not of Anijlo SiLXon or Teutonic anccstiy would face additional dis- 
crimination based on their race or national origin, none of the new 
entrants was welcome by those who were here before them— save 
their own families. 

(ii\.'e lue your tired, your j)0()r. 
Vfjiir Inuldled masses yeaniinii to hreadie free, 
Tlic wi'eu lied rt'fuse of xonr leemini» slu)re. 
S(Mid ilK^se. the homeless, leinpi^st tost, lo ine. 
I lilt my lain|) beside the golden door! 
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I-jiuna I.a/arus' hciiiiurnl pociiK ^ravni on ihc pcdrstal of the 
Slatitc <>r LihcilN'. ( xprt'sscs a {'\\\v scMitiiiuMU but. in iriilh. Ameri- 
cans (lid nul really welcome ihe lii-ecl. poor, liomeless masses of 
'Avreielied refuse." In 1907. ilie year ol* tlie iinmi^^ral ion peak a 
eoinmission was busy liyin^ lo furnisli an Inlelli^ible basis Ibr 
leoishiiion lo eonlrol immii;rat ion. Tlie study was exj^eeted to be 
neiilier seieniifie nor imparl ial. sinee most "experts" employed for 
llie researeli already lavored rest ilel ion.'''' To tlie disai)i3ointmenl of 
manv. tlie eonelnsions contained in the •12-volume Dillingham Re- 
port (lid not recommend (he restriction of immigration. They did, 
howe\-er. favor a literacy test for admission into Uie United Stales. 

riie ima<ic of the inimiL>rant as unlettered and easily eornipled 
was clearly c\ i(lent in several important studies, rej)oris, and other 
major works of the lime. ICaton wrote at the turn of the eentury: 

What spectacle could he more Iminiliatiii^ to an American patriot 
... ihau iliosc oltcii prcscnicd in ^roL»sli()ps. low l()(fUini4 houses, 
and uauihlinu (lens, when party leaders and captains... are eonipcl- 
ni^ ... anitMiu the degraded and criminal emigrants, as iu;noranl 
«)t «iur law^ <ind laULiuai^c. perhaps as they were regardless of the 
l.ius ()( ihc lountiy from which tUex' lied.'"' 

I'lic nation's xenoj^hol^ia had been undoubtedly exaeerbalcd 
i)eroi-e the tni n ol' tlu^ ecntun* by the lael that the hii^hesl number ' 
of innnij4iants wen* from southern Ualy: Calabria, Na|3les. and Sieily. 
Italian roiUcidiin (i)easants) combined all the ingredients rei^arded 
as dangerous to national and economic security, health, and social 
libci-. After all. they wtM'e Cathc^lie. swarthy, illiterate, sj3oke a' 
lanuuaue which was'unfamiliar to most i)eoj3k' here, and were gener- 
ally more "disorderly" than their i)redeeessors. They— alon^ with 
otiicr newcomers of that period— were blamed for erhne. unemj)loy- 
ment. and unsanitaiy conditions. Their j)oIitical belit^fs were 
snspect.*''^ and the suspicions were a^.L;ravated by tlieir eommuni(^at- 
inj^amoiiLi; themselves in a "fon'it^n** lanHuaLlie— which was j)ereeived 
as a stratc^v lor secrecy. Open hostility, discrimination, even vio- 
lence were pcrpetrat(^cl aHainst them; Italians were known to have 
been Ivncbed and their children barred from 'AVliite" sebools in the 

isnos.'*'^ 

In inon an ciuin- (ire(^k comnuuiity of about twelve hundred 
was driven IVom Omaha and its j)roi)erty dest nwed. That same year 
Calilornia anuMuU'd its educat ion codv to allow separate schools for 
•hidian and Mongolian" children, dien i)r(X'eeded to set^rc^ate Mex- 
icans by classifvimi them as Indians. Immigration from Mexico had 
become increasin.Hly sii>nifieant as a socially disruptive revolution, 
f oiiditions of extreme poverty, and U.S. labor needs drove thousands 
Mexicans north of the Rio Grande.''** 

DiirinLi the 1920s nearly a half inillion M(\xicans entered the 
United States on permanent visas— approximately eleven percent of 
the decades total innnii^ration. It is difficult to estimate how many 
more ent(Med informally (without documents) aided by slipshod 
b(a-der proci^dures. Although nu^st Mexicans settled in the South- 
west, by the end of the deeadejifteen percent of them had resettled 
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in oilier j)iirls of the comitiy. 'riiiis. "Chic-aiios* wore becoinini^ a 
iKitioiial -111) l()ii,L»t'i- just rri^ioiKil --minority L^roup. 

To say lliat the Mexicans were not welcome in this eountr\^ 
wouki he a eiij)lieinist ie understatement. Their eolleetive nonAVliite 
stains. i)overty. Calholieism. and "Ibreii^n" tongue— combined with 
(ales of the Sj)anish black legend and the nativist sentiments of the 
times ■j)laee(l t!ie \le.\icans in a stratum well below the Italians in 
Amerii an society. 

Kssenlially. disdain toward Blacks broadened ftsclf into blanket 
dislike foi* all non-Whites, the early c iiti Cierman feeling escalated 
inio a nati(.)nwide aiiti lorei^n i)olicy. and the already strong anti- 
Catholic picjudice extended as well to the other non-Protestant 
religions of the nation's most recent arrivals. Jewish immigrants, 
for c.\amj)le. were excluded h'om emj:)l()yment. housing, and social 
orLiani/ations. Theii children were se^rc^ated in schools. 

I'crliaj)s nowhere is the fact lhat the schools mirror the mores 
of societN' more evident than in the way the composition of school 
j)oj)ulati()ns rcllccis the residential j)a(terns of tlu^ eomnumity. In 
nH)r>. ten schools in the I^)wer ICast Side of New York City wen^ 99 
pciceiii Jewish, interest inujly. when the Board of Education 
j)roposed shiltinii fifteen hundred students to the West Side, two 
ihousand iraie Jewish ptircnts turned out in i:)rotest.'"" Essentially, 
most feared llie loss (if freedom of worshij) as well as the j3otential 
liostilitv ol a new environment for t heir children. Hut-many felt thai 
(he (leseL;re,u;alinn j)rocess was piwi of a concerted effort to disj)erse 
them, weaken I heir communities, and wrest their religion from their 
t.hildren. Their susj)icions may ha\*c been founded on the fact that 
the ])iiblic schools had never really toleraied the preseivation of any 
di*ure« ol diversity among their jnii)ils. I)ei)cnding on their origin, 
mnioriiy gn)Uj)s were cither suj)pressed altogether or strij3j^ed of 
their euitural identity, but seldom permitted to thrive as a dis- 
f iiiL;uislial)le entity. To ihis end. the efforts of the schools and other 
insiitutions focused on Americaaii/ing the immigrants—often with 
ilic cooperation of organizations from the ethnic communities 
themselves. 



AMERICANIZATION EFFORTS 

Cities like New York. Cliicago. and Detroit set up sj)ecial classes 
for language minority immigrants as j)art of night school j)rograms. 
in the lS9()s the Kducational Alliance of New York City had a j3ro- 
L^ram to ■ educate" Jewish immigrants in the language and customs 
ol the United StiUes. In 1S99. Jane Addams established classes in 
Chicago's Hull House to helj) the immigrants. Similar classes were 
set uj) later bv the Society for the Italian Immigrants, the Polish 
National Allianct\ and the National Society of Colon icil Dames of 
America. 

In n)(i7. the year that immigration reached its peak. New Jersey 
j)asse(i a law providing for evening instniction in English and civics 
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lor imiiiiur.inis Mctwi'di HK)7aii(l 1 f) 1 2. the YounM MtMi's Christian . 
A^^orMtioii iN'MCAl was ivs|)()i isil )lc for leaching Kn^lisli to r)5,00p 
iiumiUraiiis in \:\0 cities .iiul towns."" 

Ii was not always society's altruism that was coming to the fore. 
While the elToris ol'the schools to assist the newcomers In' leaciiinii 
ihem the lan.UuaUe ;in(l customs of the United Stales were eom- 
ibieruiahie and seen 1)V many as a Lienuine desire to lielj) new immi* 
^raIlls assimilate, there were those who helieved it was an attempt ■ 
(o ' irain" iliem so as to make ihem ip.ore manageable. That the 
m IiooIs ha\'e scived .is ihe siei)i)in,Li; stones for millions of immi- 
Uianis lo enter the American mainstream is a self seivin^ cliche.'*'- 
Indeed, some hisiorians feel that the most critical task of the schools 
in the case of ininu^rants was to: 

( 1 ) preseive and transmit societal values to these "immature" 

(and uncivilized) newcomers; 
(21 select which norms to conseive and which to reject: 
CM snsi.un the j:)revailin^ cultural ethic in the fac^e ofconteni- 

poraiA' cliallenUes— both foreign and domcsiic: b,dth real 

and imagined."** 

THE MELTING POT CONCEPT 

The task ol* education, wrott^ an educator in 19()f), is lo "break 
up thes( (immiuranO un)ui)s or settlements, to assimilate and 
amalLiamai(^ these pe()i)le as i)art of our American race.. and to im- 
j>lani in ilicir children, so far as can be done. Ihe An.^lo-Saxoii 
(■onc(^l)iion ol riuliteousness. law and order, and iH)pular i^overn- 
meni. and to awaken in them a reverence for our democrat ie institu- 
tions and lor those tliinLis in our national life which we as a i)eople 
hold lo be of abidiuL* worth. "'"^ The dilemma faced by a divcM-se 
soeieiv seeking human rights on the one hand and despoiled by 
discrimination t)ecause of clifferences on the other Avas further ex- 
acerbated bv the 'melting pot" theoiy \vhich insisted that jjcople of 
(lisj)arate cultures assimilate and disappear into the mainstream oi 
Ihe White. An^k) Saxon. Protestant society. A 1909 I^roaclway ph\\\ 
dedieaied \o rheodore Roosevelt, set forth this concept of America 
as a crucible. " In Tlir Mrltiiuj Pot. Hritish author Israel Zant^will 
has the plays protagonist, a Russian-Jewish immigrant, describe 
America in a solilotiuy:" 

Aiiicricii Cod'^ Crncible. the i^rriit Meltinu INii-wliere ;iil 
r;u('^ m! [•jiiopc .ire nu'ltiiiu .uid reloniiini»! Ilm- von stand, ^cod 
l(»IU. dunk 1. wlicM 1 si'c (heiii at Kllis Island, licrr you stand in your 
liHv L^n)nps with vour fiftv lanunaues and histories, and yonr fifty 
liatn-f!^ .md rivalries, hm von won'l be lonu like thai, brothers, for 
ihesc aiv (he fin's of Cod. A fi,U for your feuds, and V(Mulcitas! 
Cennans and ia-enehiuen. Irishineu and l-aiulisbineu. dews and 
Knssians - into Ihe C nieible witb you all! C.od is luakin.U t he Aineri 
can Ibe real Anieneaii has not vet arrived. He is only Ihe 
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C'nirihlr, ri<'ll \()ii lir will he il.ic ."iision ot" all I'iU'cs. the roiniUL* 

snprTlll.Ml ""■ 

In iiuoilirr sctiic ol tlu' play, llic saiiu* cliaractiM* iiKMilioiis (lie 
Cell and Latin. Slav and Teuton. Gre(*k and Syrian— and (he Blaek 
and ^Vll()\v -as clenirnts in (he i^reat ineUini> [)o(. The ineltinii; i)o( 
no I ion was ciuiekly a(loi)ted as a i)roniisint» ideal lor fusini!; peoples 
Ironi various new and old inimi^raut i^rouj)s iiUo a new eonnnon 
.Ainoiietin society. While the prosjx'et seemed an at(rae(ive idea (o 
many immigrants, its sueecss for all memhers of soeiety was 
duhious. To Ineilitate their meltinu! into American soeiety. immi- 
grants usually adjusted their eusloms. native dress, and lifestyles. 
I hcv were afraid or ashamed to sj)eak their native lan^iia.Lje in 
j)ul)lie and often .Aui;ii('l/ed their names. 

One of t lit • ideological Haws oi' the melt in,H poi was (lui( it never 
proposed to "melt" all ethnic and cultural ^roui)s. U rejected as 
"unmeliahle" many et huie ,u;rouj)s whose racial pedigree was deemed 
iultMior or ai least suspect. The concept assumed thai only the 
douiinaui While /Xuj^lo Saxon Protestant culture was worth savinij. 
and i) was e\pe( le<i ihal those who wished to be absorbed by the 
mell inu i)oi i lad lo surrender their own cultural heritau;e as a price 
of admission. 

ANGLO CONFORMITY 

As uh)bal de\*clo[)meu(s ed^ed the nation ek)ser to World War 
1. not only did the anti Clerniau sentiment intensiiy. but the Kntj^lish- 
oulv jjolieies became st rieter and t he (lri\*e toward Ani^Io eoiildi*mity 
aeeelei ited. It was i^enera'ly leared that non-Ku^lish-sj)eakinL; immi- 
L>rant^-. or non eiii/eus would feel no loyalty or oblii^at ion to fiijht ibr 
the I'nited Slates. 

This nia\* ha\'e been one oi the reasons why I'ull Aineriean 
eiti/enshij) was bestowed Uj)()n Puerto Kieans—with th(^ coneomi- 
laiu re(juiremenl of oblinatoiy militaiv seiviee—a month l)efore the 
I'Uiled States euieit'd World War I in \^)\7. Anf)ther eontril)ui iiii^ 
factor was that die island's siratcij;ie location was believed in- 
(lisi)ensal)le to the defense of the newlyojKMied Panama Canal. In 
ai ly e\"eni . more I ban twenty thousand Puerto. Rieans were inducted 
into the li'iiiied States Ai'uied I'orees in .June cA that year by order 
of President Wo<Mirow XS'ilson. 

Althou'j;li s|.)eakiiiU IviiLili-»li had not lu^en a recjuirement for the 
Liraut iULi oi ('it i/ensl lij) to Puerto Rieans. t'ne r'lTort to eon\'ert the 
jsi<incrs ollicial lauL;u<iL!;e lrf)iu Sj):inish to rCuulish ne\'er ceased. In 
\\)\2 (he ediieation commissioner r. ported that duiiui.'^ his five-year 
(ei-m the number of schools that taught wiioiK in Sai^lish had 
increased from 202 lo 947.'"'^ By 1915. h was n'po]i{d that A7 
jxM'eeut o! inst riu tion in the elemenuuy schools was oetuLj L$iven in 
ICniilish and 25 pencil in S|)anish.Tbe p^aainder wa.s l »vin!^ tauiilit 
in either KnUlish or Spanish, or bn:!i.""* 

Alter eleven unsuceesslul years ol I'vUi^lish-onlv iustriietion in 
the [)ublie schools of Puerto Rico, the crn5,mjssi':/'}ei of education 
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iiiirodiucd .1 loinproniist' i^nulual approach in 1916 whereby 
Spanish was used in (he firsl four years of sehool, Spanish and 
KiiiilislreDiiibiiied in the hfdi ,L>rade. and ICniflish only from sixth' 
to iwi'inii. The .i»c)als of this poliey. aeeordii:.L5 10 ihc eoniinissioncn 
wrrr "I he eonseivaiion of Spanish and die aecjuisii ion ol' EUi^- 
lish — U) make rhildren bilin^uai/'^ (This iransilional bilingual pol- 
ie\ " widi oeeasional modi fieal ions— remained in elTeei Ini- 32 years.) 
AidioUL;h die stratei^V had el landed, the u;()al was si ill lo Anierieanize 
Pnerio Rieans and eventually eliminate Sixmish from the island, 
areordini; In records of oITieial eommunieal ions." ' 

Teiiehers on the island wen^ dir(\ led not only to tcMeli in Eng- 
lish but In sprak it at home, to Join and or^ani/e elubs iind societies 
ilhii us(ul ICn^lish. to take tluMr x'acations on the U.S. Mainland, and- 
lo arnin^c lor tlirir students to correspond with pen jxils on the 
U.S. Mainland. Non-eoiMi)liant,s were (old they may be asked to re- 
siLin."- in addiiinn, school papers were to be published exclusively 
in l-ai^lish." ' and I he emphasis continued in eelebrat inu; Aineriean 
holidav^ and naming schools after An ^lo- American 
hcide^. duan 1 luyke. appointed by President Harding in lf)21 as die 
liisi I^icrio Kiean commissioner of education, slated in an article: 

( )m- scliools aic agencies of AinriMcanisin. They iiiusi implanl 
dir spn ii nl .Xiiicrira v.-iiliin the licaris of our cliildivn.'" 

riic support for teacliinij; ICn^i^lish in I'uerto Rico was seen as 
i\ poliiieal barometer. Those who favoreci die teaehiii,^ of Kn^lish 
wen- eonsidcred "assimilaUonisis:" those who favored teaching in 
Spanish were considered "separatists.""'' The situation became 
(l()wnrii;lii ni^lv die ieivor for ICn^lish escalated into an anli- 

Spanish" leelin:^ '.vbuli extended to other manifestations of Puerto 
KicMuism. (^\\ one occasion when someone waved a Puerto Rican 
lla^dnrinU Uraduat ion exercises in San Juan's CXMitral I li^li vScliool. 
Commissioner of Kdueation I'aul Miller instructed the police to 
"remove the enemy Ha^" from the premises.'"' Thus. intokM-anee lor 
anyihiULi thai was not American seemed lo be the national 
norm— even in Puerio Rico, ironically, die criteria defiiiiii.Li "Ameri- 
canism'" wen- bound by veiy narrow parameters. 

The period afiei' World War 1 was cliaracleri/ed not only by the 
almost eonipleie.abandonment of biliivuual education in the United 
Si ales l)ut i>v a deelininL* mU'ii'si in the study of foreign lantiua^es. 
.'\ combinaiion of reasons for this posture included (1) the advent 
ol inandaioiv aiieiidanee laws Ibr public schools, (2) the elimination 
n\ pnljli(^ fnndinu for ehurch affiliated schools, and most inipor- 
laiiilv. C.) die isolationism and naiionalisai which peivr.ded Aineri- 
ean society alter the war.^ ' ' 

l.anuna^e lei;islation was so pr()liil)il ivc that it bordered on the 
ridiculous. .Mllionuli it was impossible suppress the use of Ger- 
man in the j)rivaie sphere, diorou^li and often successful attempts 
were made in Ohio. Iowa, Texas. Nebraska, and' ot her places to sup- 
press iis use in piiblic. i-'ines were levied for the use of Cicrman in 
die su-eets. on the lekplioije on the railroad— even in eliurehes. 
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'I'hcsc suuiilcs jii'ovcd (Icstnictive to German civil, social, and re- 
liLiioiis or^ani/alions wiiicii (l(*pcnclcd iarf^cly on freedom of as- 
s(Mni)iy alon.Li; Willi freedom of speech— both of which arc fjuaranlced 
by (he First Aineiulment."" But they proved even more destaictive 
to ii()n-KnL!;lish-s|)eakini4 students evcr\^vherc who were Ix*in^ 
taught in Kn^Ljiish. for it was already recognized that the inability 
to understand the lanLjuaLje of instnicUon was the chief cause of 
immiurani children's j)()or j^crformauce in school."'^ 

While only 14 of the 45 stales had regulations requiring that 
ICn^hsh he the sole lan^ua^e of instinction in 1903. by 1923 some 
34 ol' Ihc 4S stales had such provisions. EniL^lish-only instnictional 
polic ies were extended (in ('onnect icut. Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island) even to private* schools. In some states the laws forbade the 
use of other lauLiuaLies for instinct ion in all suijijcct areas except 
forciiJin languaUc classes. In seven states, statutes revoked certifica- 
tion ol' teachers caught in the "criminal act" of usiiif^ any language 
except ICuglish to leach in t he public schools. Students wlu) violated 
Ihis luiglisli only rule were subjected to sundr\' indignities, such as 
small fines or deleni ion. "Spanish detention." for example, became 
a household word in the Southwest. 

This linguistic ccjuivalcnt to book4)urning worked rather well. 
i)ul it worked best with northern and western European immigrants 
who shared a degree of cultural affinity, shared goals and priorities 
in coining to this counlrv'. and shared a Caucasian racial histor\'. 
rhcs{' w(M-e the "mcllal^lc" ethnics. It was rnuch more difficult to 
Ani;lici/c Nati\'e Americans. Hispanics. and Asians. Difficult, but not 
impossible, 

Kij^lit after Woild War 1. the IJ.vS, government recjuircd tliat all 
leaching in public and pri\'atc schools in Hawaii be in English, 
all hough I he policy permitted Hawaiian to be taught in addition to 
ICnglisli in I he high schools. Legislation was also proposed to 
severely limit I he oi)ei*ati()n of tiic pi ivate foreign language schools 
thai were icar'hing.Jaj)anese as a cultural supplement to thepui^lic 
schools. AllhouiJih there was strong j)ublie oj)posilion to this 
proposal. I he law was passed in H)23. and the teaching of foreign 
lan^ua^cs was limilt*d to one hour a day. Courses, texts, and the 
aL;c of pupils were prcscrii)ed i)y liic 'I'crritorial Department of 
l-.dncalion. All teachers were* rccjuired to read, write and speak Eng- 
lish and to be versed in American historv'. The declared purj^ose of 
(his legislation was to foster Americanization. 

Nebraska also allemptcd to legally restrict the teaching of 
lorciij^u languages. Hut a 1923 Supreme Court decision based on the 
l onrlccnlli Amendment declared English-only legislation as un- 
constitutional. In Mrijcr v. Nc})r(isk(L the State Suj^reme Court 
ruled that the prohibition or undue inhibition of the teaching of 
any subject in any language other than the English language in any 
school, or "the leaching of languages other than the native language 
below ilu» eighth grade is unconstitutional, as arbitrar/ and wiUiout 
reasonable relation to any end within the competency of the state, 
and as depriving teachers and parentsoflibcrly without due process 
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ot law "' '' {'V\\r com ! ;ul(lc(l. liowcwr. that a state provision requir- 
ing Kiii^lisli insirnclinn in pnhiie and private seliools was pcrniitied 
l)V tlie Constitution.) 

Fonryears later, in Farritx(}totx v. T()knshigc, the Court deelarcd 
the lerriiorial lemslalion of 1923 reLSulatini^ foreif^n lani^uai^e 
sehools in Hawaii lo he unet)nstitntional. I'rivate'forcii^n lantjuafje 
seluK)ls wi're no longer lo he suhjeti to the puhlie authorities J-"- 
I hi'si" rulings were to he historic milestones in I'avor ol cill the 
linuuisiic ininorilieson AniiMiean soil that eiideavorecl to uphold the 
lanuua.ue ol tluMr iinceslors and pass it on to their ■children. They 
wiMv hlows lo till' expri'ssed sentiments of many of the nations 
inllutMitial leaders. 

Relli'ilinu ihi' mood of his era. Theodore Roosevelt had 
prciichcd in U)17 ihat "it would not he merely a misfortune hut a 
crime lo piMpi'lnaK^ dincrences ol" lantjua.^e in th.is eountiy'' and 
sui>Licsied that an immi^Urant who had not learned Kni^lish after live 
M-ai's "should he sent hack lo the land IVoni whence he came;' (sic)'-^ ' 
It is an interesiinU liislorical footnote that his son, Theodore 
Jr.. who was L^overnor of Puerto Rico from 1929 lo 1932. espoused 
a coinpleii'ly different philosophy. Youni^ Teddy welcomed the 
ihalleuLic of living to hlend two cultures haniioniously. and he 
reco,mii/.cd I In* Importance of havin^j; a" community conversant with 
iw(^ lans^uaj^i's and two diltures associated with the United Stales, 
lie saw "no reason to continue the hopeless drive to remodel all 
Puerto Riians so that they should hecome similar in lant^uai$e, 
hahiis and ihou^hls lo the continental Americans."'-^' 

Covernor Roosevelfs rationale si.i^naled a chani^e of direction 
in the lan.uua^e policy of Puerto Rican schools, for Anierieanization 
had heen 7a the core of all the educational policies established in 
Puerto Rici) durini; the twentieth centun' hy the various com- 
missioners of education hefore his administration. A samplint^ of 
ilu- educational <>oals established by the hrst eiiJSht commissioners 
bears this out. 

\ i(7orC/ru/v ( 1S9S-190{)): To mold the mindsof the Porto Rican 
children and insj)ire them with the American spirit. 

Martin /^na)ibnufy/i ( 1 900-0 1 ): To transmit to the Porto Rieans 
ihc si)irit and ideals of the American peoi)le and to build up an 
enthusiasm for the Republic. 

S(umirl MrCiinc Lindsaij (1902 04): To extend to Porto Rico 
ilie American prineipk^s of government, ideals of conduct and ot 
lile--l() iiunileate respect and love for the heroes of the past and lor 
tin* hisloiY of the Republic. 

Rohuul Fallawr (1904-07): To make Eni$lish the medium of 
instniction — to draw the two peoples closer together.. 

Echrin Dexter (1907-12): To have Washington. Father ol the 
coiinliv. hold a place in the hearts of the Porto Rican children. 

iJdirin Ikiintcr (1912-15): To foster the patriotic motive 
through militaiY drills bv Student Cadet companies. 

Paul Miller (1915-21 ): To make students and teachers become 
cifieient propagandists, ready and able to take part in the molding 
of public opinion along patriotic linos. 
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Juan Iluijki*{ 1921 :^0): To iini)lan( thcsiMrit ofAnierica within 
ihv luMi'ls ofour children — !() incr^c ourselves in the national life.'-** 

(*Torio Rieo" was used in all oHieial publications by (he United 
States until 1932 when the U.S. Congress passed a resolution of- 
lieially aeceptin;^ the name Puerto /^ico,)'-' 

The use ofSpanish as a lan^ua^e ofinstruetion in Puerto Kican 
schools was extended in 1934 from (he first four i^rades to the first 
eit;ht grades and subsecjuently restricted a,^ain to the first six grades 
liiree y(*ars later. The insistence upon the use of English as a me- 
dium of iiistaiclion was in concert with U.S. policy in all its terri- 
torial i)osscssions. ICvcn as tlie lMiilipi)ine Islands were granted inde- 
pendence by the United States in 1 934 (to become effective ten years 
later) tile U.S. insisted that — in the interim— public school instnie- 
tion continue lo be conducted in English. 

LanL$uau;c confonnity in the U.S, Mainland was used, according 
lo some oi)seners. to screen oii! undesirai)les from the social, educa- 
tional, economic, an;' j)olitieal processes. Knowing their only means 
lor commmiicatioi 1 Dllended the society in which they lived, forced 
many immit>ranls lo nnnntain a low i)rofile. It discouraged them 
Irom ,L>eitinti; involved in the social milieu. They bce^mie voiceless, 
invisible inin{)rities. Imposing an English-only instructional policy 
on children wlu> c{>uld not understand Enf>iish essentially foreclosed 
them from an educat i{)nal opportunity. Statutes imposing English 
language tests I{)r various oceui)ations (from Iciwyers to bankers) 
restricted access to the American economic mainstream. English 
literacy, reciuired in more than three-fourths of the states as a con- 
dition lor voting, further limited access to the political arena. 

THE CONCEPT OF PLURAUSM 

Unwilling or unable to assimilate into the dominant American 
culture, southern and eastern European immigrants, as well as the 
visii)ie minority groui)s, maintained ethnic communities and 
enclaves. They developed within-group institutions, agencies, and 
l)ow(M* struciurcs for seivices in their ethnic communities. These 
included Little Italy. Chinatown. Harlem. El Barrio and many others. 
Movement among these communities increased as education, econ- 
omic dcvdoijment. ;'olitica.' coalition, inteniiarriage. and cooperative 
mechanisms were needed to cope with external forces attempting 
domination. 

\Vliat resulted was the continual development of a different 
concept of nationality, accommodating and dignifying subna- 
tionalities and contributing cultures. This move toward a central 
tendency which defined a new kind of national ethos and cultural 
mosaic ciiaracterized the rise of the concept of "cultural pluralism." 
Histor\'chronicles the sequence of events in the early pluralist move- 
ment from 1916 when John Dewey introduced the concept in an 
address before the National Education Association to 1924 when 
1 lorace Kallen unsuccessfully sought to show how cultural pluralism 
made American life richer. 
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While ilir ( iiliiiiMl i)lMnilists had an iiisi)irinif ideal, thty lacked 
the al)iliiv Jo aciiiali/c ii. Inr ilicv placed too nuieh philosophical 
emphasis on ilie whole mosaic but iu\i>;leeled the practical appli- 
(MiioMs ol' th.e eoiiee|)t to tiu^coiistitiieiit pieces in the classroom. 
Oihers m:suii(U'rsioo(i ciiliural pluralisiii to mean icachinij pres- 
liuioiis lorei^n lanmia.Ues (iMciuii. vSijaiiisli, and German) to An^i^lo- 
Amcriean siuiii-nts so as lo instill in them an appreciation for llie 
(•la-^sies iuul ilu- culture of the major non-lMi^lish-speakinL!;. all- 
Wliiie lOuroj^cau nations; luancc. Spain., and Germany. Only token 
elToris. il any. were made to ai)ply the ^/onccpt ol'pluralism toward 
rcsi)e( tinL; tin* eultural diversity within the nation ilsclfand proinot- 
inu ( (luaiity anionu the dilTcrcnl national oriL^in ijroups here. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 

The heydax- lor foreign lani^ua^e studies lasted from just i)efore 
the heLiinuiii^ol thc uventieth centuiy tojust betbVc the First World 
War -with Latin. German, and I-Ycnch (in that order) precloniinatinfi 
in the puhlie hiuh schools. Half of all the secondan' students at the 
uirn ol the eentuiy were t^nrolled in Latin. It was believed that 
knowlrdue ol' this liiivhly staictured classical lauijuaiSe helped siu- 
(l(Mii^ in the uudcrsiandinti; of mockM*n lantiua^es— includini^ their 
own. guile likely, however, inan\* were taking it in preparation for 
ilie siud\- of medicine or law. Only si.x percent of the nation's stu- 
dents were uraduat inii hom liiiih school at that time, thus hi^h 
schoolers were likely t(^ come iVom elite families. 

Mon- than percent of the American secondaiy school pupils 
wen' IciiniinLi some foreign lan^uaijc in 1910: 49 percent were tak- 
inu Latin: 'M pcntMU were studying a modern lan^ua^^e. En- 
rolhueut in modern lan^uaiics increased .tiradually from before the 
iweniieih ceniuiy to IHlf^ when 'AG i)ereent of all iii^h school pupWs 
were siudyin^ a niodcru lan^uaife: 24 percent were iearni!iii Ger- 
man: H percent. French: and 3 pcMrent. Spanish. 

Inien si in Spanish was incrcasini; rajMcily. On the other hand, 
t'nn>llmeni in German, which had been on tlic rise since before the 
un n ol tbe ccntuiy (it was sccxmd only to the prestigious— and often. 
re(|nired — Latin) dropped off dramatically Just before World War L 

lairoilmeui in Latin waned steadily throui$h the twentieth cen- 
\\\\\ as e(]u( ailon bt^ ame less elitist and the practical application 
ol cl.tssical lan^oaues was found to be limited. Still, Uuin remained 
liie ieadinu foreign lanuua^c taught in American hiiih schools. Dur- 
iiu; World War I the numi)er of hi.^h school \n\\i\\s studying Latin 
was .ipproximaiely the sauK^ as the aggreaate number of jnipils 
lakiULiall the modern lan.auaiies offered in the nations high schools. 

The introduction of French instruction in the elenicntarv' 
^( hools of (*le\-clan(l in 1922 did not have a marked effect on the 
popnlarit\' of French in th<^ nations high schools, although it is 
Uencraliv (onsid(M-ed that this was the birth of the FLES (Foreign 
Languaiics in tlic Flemcntan' Schools) movement, which was to 
nourish tbirtv v<\irs later.'-* Ironically, while French was being 
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liiuLilil as a curriculai* (Mirichrnent to Anglophone students in 
(Mcvc'laiui. I he nation's scliools were still refusing to use foreign 
'.anL5;uai4rs to tcafli cliildrcMi wlio could not understand English. By 
so cioinij. the schools were perj^etuating a social stratification which 
had liislorically given different groups in our society different levels 
of access U) llic nation s socioeconomic resources.'-"^ 

PRESERVING NATIVE LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

A number of school systems in the United States began to 
provide a portion of instniction to non-English-speaking children 
in thch' native language, hi 1923. the native language was used in 
Tnc son. /\Z public schools In cases where there was no other way. 
U) leach a lesson.'-" Six years later. Mexican-Ariierican children in 
San Antonio were helping develop curriculum materials based on 
their v)wn background and experiences. In 1^31 the Burbank, CA 
school system esialMished a program to build Mexican American 
eniidren's ability in English and improve their self confidence by 
starling thein on r^roup projects and gradually introducing subject 
aivas in ICnglishJ There were severed non-public Franco-American 
schools in New FCngland between the world wars, including both 
elenienlaiy and secondary schools as well as colleges. There were 
also Chinese and Japanese afternoon schools in Hawaii and on the 
West CV)asi to teach the language and heritage of their native coun- 
tries to their ehildreti. Other ethnic groups, through community 
oi*Uani/ations or religious institutions, also provided after-school 
classes in such languages as Greek and Hebrew so that children who 
were learning only English in public schools could maintain their 
ti'aditional mother tongue. Several organizations were formed for 
ilie flefense and promotion of foreign languages in the United States. 

The p(^ri()cl b(\gimiing with the Indian Reorganization Act in 
1 — ten years after Indians were declared AmeriCcin citizens— did 
e\'i(l( !ice a symi)alhetic policy which fostered the revitalization of 
lanuuaL^es. Native religions, and such aspects of expressive culture 
as (lanc(\ nuisic. art. and other types of folklore. 

In addition to tlu* efforts of ethnic groups to maintain and 
fle\cl()p their (Avn culture, there were intercultural or in.tergroup 
edneation movements to teach "each about everv'" in efforts to 
promote greater tolerance and respect across ethnic and racial 
on)nps. The beginning of these efforts can be traced to ethnic stud- 
ies elasses begun in t Inflate 1920s in Woodbury. NJ by a high school 
teacher (of Welsii exiraction). Rachel Davis Dubois. That movement 
nourished during the late 1930s and 1940s, resulting in ethnic 
studies curricula in schools in Cleveland. Denver, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, iuicl other cities. In 1940 the Franco-Americans had 249 
mi anglais. nu traiHrns, a part cgalcs^'-^'^ French-medium schools 
with more than 88^000 pupils. 

The 1930s began witii tiie Great Depression. The xenophobic 
sentiments of the times, somewhat justified by belligerent develop- 
ments overseas, were exacerbated by the bread-and-butter issue of 
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iinciiij)l«»vnnMil, limiii^rnl ioM to llic I In i led Slates plunged sixty |HT- 
i in i!):M .iml ( niiliiuu'd t(» (hop lor next two years to 23.000 
Ml WKVA tiu- lowoi in a Imiuiit'd y(Mrs. 

Needless to say. biliiimial ediieatioii was iioi a naiional priority. 
(Maunieuletl etlnris tt» keep tii(* eoiicepl alive were ineetiivU Willi 
luixetl i-e;ietioiis m ail iiilertile atmosphere. Kveii some ol' the vr- 
.m h eoiidiu ted In study the results of hiliiimialisiii was prodiieiii^ 
uieonsisleiil and. ayd iiieouelusive results. 

Ill the earlv n':U)s. Smith'** and Kauhielieek' reported re- 
se.ireh evideiiee sho'viiiq a eoi'relat ion between l)ilinL>iiaiism and 
slutlel■ill^. These liudin^s were snhslaut iated lour yeai's later by a 
more iiitiMisive study eoiidneted l)y 1'ravis. Johnson, and Shover.''^*' 
I bis siiulv oT ehildreii in iiiiie public sebools in Chieai^o revealed 
tli.ii there were more stiittereis amoiiL$ biliiiLSiials than amon^ 
iiioiiolin^uals \:>.s percent to 1 .S percent). U also was Idiind tlial 2(S 
percent oT ihe ))iliiiunal st iitteriii.^^roiip beL!.an to stutter during the 
time tli.it ilic seeoud laiiu;ua^e was introduced. 

On the other hand. McC'artliy' and Heckey' ''^ were amon^L!; 
several ! cseaivl leis who found thai bilin^ualisin was not a serious 
iMiidieaj) in speech deveh)pnicnt. OtluM' I'actors (i.e.. the sj)eeeh en- 
\ iroiimeiit ). rather than bilin^iialisni. were noted to be the most 
si^niricaiii causes of poor speech development. (Jensen, in exainin- 
luu liie results of the rravisnJohiison-Shover study 25 years later, 
pt tinted out that alth()U,u;b this evidence su^csted some correlation 
between biliuuiualism and stuttering, the investigators ha^^1enod to 
assert that the causal connect' Mi had not been necessarily estab- 
lished.' 

As e,ir!\- as n);>7. research studies denied any ties between 
biliimualisin and low mental development. Arsenian. in his study of 
the relat miiship of biliniii lalism and mental development, concluded 
that ' bihu.uual children as compared with mon(\^lot children ol' the 
same auc and eiiviroument were iieitber retarded nor accelerated 
in their mental development. 

Amoiii; the most noteworthy rindin^s in support of hi- 
liuuiialisiii were those derived from studies conducted by Clarrow 
and Sj)oeil. ( arrow reportc^d relatively no detrimental (^Hecls on tlu^ 
bilinunal child's ability in spelling, total vvvhn\ output, clause len^mh. 
deuree ol" si ibordinat ion. or in complexity of sentence sli-iieture.' 
Spoerl reported that at the colleij;e level. biliu.Uual students had no 
simiiluMiit lanuuai;c handicap and even j)ossesse(l some advan- 
tages.' 

Miliu^ualism. however, was never really valued by American 
soeietv. Mv in.'Vl. less than twenty percent of all secondaiy scliool 
students in the I luitcd States were studying a modern laiv^ua^e and 
onlv sixteen percent were studying Latin. Eleven percent of all liiLili 
selioolers were enrolled in Freneh and six jxTcent in Spanish, mak- 
ing these the two IcMdiii^ Ibreii^n lan,iiuaij;e-at tract ions. That ranking 
of lani^iKiue poj)iilaiity held true during the period between the two 
world wars: 1 1 ) Latin. (2) French, and C^) Spanish.''-' German, which 
ha(li)ecu the most poj)ular modern lan^ua^e b( fore the turn of the 
centiuA'. was now practieallv out of the picture. 
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RESTRICTION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Tlic .uiii (W'liiMii sc:iliiii('iii picvailcd tli/ period h(»- 

iwccii ilir I wo \vn lid UMTS. Most lii^li scliool and c'llcUc admiii.s- 
li'.ilois w'i'vc rt'lnclaiit to adrl (km"iikui courses •() llic our'irula of 
I lici I' ills! inn ions be. ansc ( ici'ninn liad bocoinc \ "barlniric toni^no 
(»l J r.u (■ r! wai'rii Ms." 'riiis iioiiDii u'as t^ivcii civdciicc in the l^)M{)s 
1)\ (he ( rciMiai) Anu'iican Mnnd. a nco .s!a/i onl'it. whoso loyally to 
iIk" I'nncd Slates was oprii lo (jnrstion. A! lion^li llio iminboi" oT 
\cw 'iorscv nicinb' 's was not t')o liiuh. Now ^'ork Hnndisis vi up 
two oanij»s in Iciscy.' " ^'('t. ii; t lir midst oC this host \\v onviron- 
.acnl. ilu" I'irst Dcnisclw "^prcwhsciudc [Vtcviuim Lan^na.u;o School) 
in \( ;\' .lcrs( \- was loundrd by tho conUro^aaon n[ the I^ananuol 
MMiiodisi ('liurcli of Newark in UKM. Witli Iho (niranoo of llio 
!. 'nitcd >laifs inio W- aid War 11. t he school iniinediatoly—ai.d on its 
own initiative s; spended classes, whieh wen* not resnined nnlil 

I Win mn.il edneat ion in t he United Stales was ol'l'ieially rest rioted 
honi Ix'.oic UV)rld W'ai' 1 lo alttM" Woiid War II ahnosl lo llie point 
ol eMineiion. The ban was eidoiced jiot only against C lernian-speak- 
iWil peojjlo. l)Mt against all lan^^nai^e niinorilies. 

jap.niese children in Hawaii had been attending two schools 
ea( li (i;t\'; the iri^nlai* pnblic schools where Ihey studied the standard 
( iirricnlnin. and special schools where, after honrs. tluy learned the 
lanuiiai;e of thcii' pareiUs' native land. Hnt tlu* Pearl Ilarljor attack 
lor( c(l the closinjj; of these lan.iJiuaUe and culture schools. Ironically. 
aian\- of ihc torinci- students and tcaclua-s of these condenincd 
schools put iheii- bilinunalisni to use dinan^ World Wai" 11 by seivin^ 
as II acrpi'cteis in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Most ( liiucsc ancbJapanesc-AnuM-ican schools, winch Ijud also 
conic under hca\v criticism Ix'Ibre World War II. were discontinued 
alter Picsidcut Kooscvelt signed Ivvt^eiUivc Order SKWS in 1942 
anihori/inu the mass roundui) of 1 If^.OOO Mkkri (.Jai^ancsc-Amei-j- 
c;ins) Irom I hcii' homes on the West Coast. The evacnees— two- thirds 
ol whom were \isci (natural born American cMi/ens of .Japanes(» 
panaiisj w(a-e imprisoned without lii*ils in what has been called 
"Ihc worsi siiiolt wholesale violation of Civil Rights in U.S. his- 
tt)iA; '*' Thev wciv kept in concein I'at ion camiis throui^hout ten 
(liliereni siaies reasons of "national security.""'' (Ncitiicr C>er- 
mans nor lialians and ' ci t<nnly no Americans of C>ei*man or Italian 
dcsccui -were nUei iied. except (li|)lomats and clearly defined enemy 
agents.) Kecoi'fls show, incidentally, that the decision for mass 
c\ ii( n.iiion was nn-^ed by Califoi'uia's Attorney General Karl Warien. 
who bcc;imc ^ovtMiior of the State that smiie yviii: Warren, who 
uvcKc \-eais haer would write an imi)ortant chai)ter in the histoiy 
ol Aiu'-rican Civ il Rights through his rulinil; as Supreme Court Jus- 
tice in lU'otriiv. niHud oj Ediu'dtioii reportedly coukl not deterinine 
wlacli of ( alifoi'iiia s.Jai)anese-Americans coukl be t rusted. • Many 
oihei' pioiuincin individuals atid organizations spoke out against 
the Jap.mcsc. 'riiesc included Chainbei-s of ConMUerce. Fann Bu- 
reaus, and American lx\Uion Posts. In the midsl of this wholesale 
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. jaj)an('s(' hiisiiicsscs discoiU iiiucd iisiiii^ (lu; Jaj^aiicst* 
laiimiauc with lln'ii t usiomcrs and many «Jaj)aiH'S(' fainilics used 
iMilv I-aii;Iisli even ai liouic. Jaijaiicsc schools rciiiaiiicd slim for ihv 
duration of ilu; wai'. and onI\' a Irw snivix'cd aflci-vvards. Yr\. many 
.]ai)an{'s(' Amrrifans sncli as Prof, I ItMiiy Taisumi coni ribntcd ^i^rcat- 
Iv Id ilic war cHori !)>' icacliin^L!; ilic dai)ancsc lan.una.Uc lo AiiuTican 
oKiccr^ III a srliool sri up lor ilils pnrposr in I^ouldcr. CO. And. 
incidcnlallv. no cvicU-ncc of ircasoii or sabola^c by Jaj)an('so-Ani('ri- 
cans was uncovered even alter earelnl invesi ii^al ions l)y niililaiy 
am lu)ril ies. 

In n 'act ion lo (lie even is alier Pearl 1 ladjor, in P-)-i:'j legislation 
was jjassed in Hawaii aMeinpiiii,^ lo regulate j)rivate lbrc'i^L!;u 
laniina^e siliools bv settint^ a^c limits before wliieb one was 
j)robibiied bom suidyiuij; a IbreiLSn lan,Uua,i>e. This was all j)art (jf 
ibeelTori lo insure i)roneieney in ICu^lish before any otlier lani^iiai^r 
was learned. In laei. ilie Nationality Aei j)asse(I in recjiiirrd 
spoken Fai^lisb for naturalization. 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN PUPILS IN 
ANGLO-AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

ban^uaue rc*sthetions were also aj^j^lied aUainst Me.xiean- 
Americans. Sijanisli speaking j^ersons bad been counted for the 
first lime bv ibe 19-10 Census, altlioutfli only a Hve percent sanij^Ie 
was laken. Ten years earlier the Census bad identified "Mexicans" 
(j)ersons of Sj)anisb colonial descent) as a racial classincation. 

Tlie shortage of workers caused by the Second World War 
bnMi^bi about the Hrae(M-() Program, established in 1942 to brini> 
sliori lerm Mexican contract laborers to the United States, primarily 
for a^riculiural work, (Tlie program lasied more than twenty years.) 
riie braeeros were j)oor. often illit(M-ate. and could not sjK'ak English. 
This added lo ilie already-negative ima^e Mexican-Americans bad 
in ilic Uniied Stales and greatly increased discrimination against 
1 hem. 

Unlike die case of Cicrman-Americans. the violation of the civil 
riiibis of Mexican-Americans ^was not |)roiiii3ied by war with the 
el 111 lie moiij)'s homeland l)ut rather becanse of their dfffcrent racial 
back^rcMind, l^resumably lliey would have lo suffer extensive social 
discriminaiion similar to that aLiainsi HIacks. And suffer they did. 

In (lie biiy N'car jx-riocl followiiiii the First World War. countless 
studies documented the educational pUiJjw of the Mexiean-Ameri- 
( ans in t!ie linited States, 'lypically. these rej)orts noted that most 
Si)anisli surnanicd cliildren werc^ funetionini^ on the avera.He of 
tliree years below their An.iiloj^lione counler|)arts, their droj)oul 
rates were twice as lii.^b as Blacks, and their i)arents were earnini^ 
one hall the per caj^ita income of Aii^lo-Amerieans. Some school 
districts bad Mexicanonly schools. 

Kecommcudations inclnded an end to sei^re^ated schools for 
Mexican American children, improvc'd teacher trainin.Li;. and more 
efficiency in teaching FCn^lisb. These rejx)rtsand recoirauendations. 
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however, lell on deal e.irs. Tlie Uicil iiiajnrily ol' Spaiiisli-speakiii^ii 
eiiildreii wlio w<Me in scliuni lereived no special eonsideralion, de- 
spile ilieii' liillienlly m learnuvi^ Mni^lisli, Xo overall pro^rani was 
developed al llial ihiie lo aid any p.ii l ienlai' lanUna^e minority 
Liroiip. \\'liale\-er ell oris were made in I'esponse lo die needs ol 1 1 lese 
eliildren wer<" improvised, most olleii (lireedy in answer lo speeil'ic 
prohlems. 

Cordasco ( iied iwo examples ol edneators who hiiill on the 
eiillnral sireiiLidis ihai eliildren hronj^hi lo the school. One was 
Disirict School Snperiniendeni diilia Uic'liman, whose programs 
represcnled ihe tirsl <'\i(lence oratteiiipts by schools in New "^'ork 
Cilv lo resp(Mid sysi final ically lo 1 he problems of leach in U cJiildreii 
ol liimied or no l-ai^lish speakinu al)ility. The olher was U'onard 
Covello. a hiuli school principal Irom M):M lo 1957, who was himself 
an llali.iii imiiiimanl. Mm ( 'ordasco was also (joick to poinl oni l hat 
holli of lliesc <"dncalor^^ were die e.xceptioiis. iiol die rnle."'' 

WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE 

The inahililv of the IJniled Stales Armed Forces lo coui- 
miinicale wiili the nation's allies or olher nalions in any lan^na.ue 
ICnulisli diirinu World War II was iu)t only embarrassing, it was 
danu<'roiis. The nr^eiicy of ilie need lo speak aiore llian one 
lanuna^e surfaced liiiu' and lime a^ain dnrinu ihe eainpaimi. 

1. Onlv a tew ,'\merican soldiers were able to inierrouate pris- 
oners or nndersiand capmred (.loeiiiiiems. Somelimcs, In* the lime 
I lie\' ^oi 1 he prisoners or l he docnmenl"- to an inlerpreler. the in lor 
malion was siale and useless. 

li. Manv could iioi nndersiand road siij;ns dnrinu; eriiical iroop 
movenienis nor simple sireet or bmrJiiiLS siij^ns in captured towns. 
(\Miile ii is tnie thai the (Miem\' would oeeasionally switch si^iis 
around to confuse and disorient our troops, ilie swiieh would have 
been easier lo del eel if the nieaninii; of the siifns was clearly known. 
Because of iheir foreign lan^ua,He illiieracy. our soldiers were t)ften 
unable to i)lani ilieirown false si^ns, bn^idcast from captured radio 
si al ions, or otherwise deceive ilie (Mieniy.) 

:V Local civilians, sympadielic U) llie United Si ales, would offer 
ci itical inlelliuence dala aboul enem\* positions, streni^lh. and move- 
mcMis — bni our sciAicemon could nol understand ihe inlormation, 

■ I. (i.l.s could nol even communieaie wilh some of our allies 
who spoke f'reneh, Russian, Spanish, and other major lanij;ua^es. 

f). While ii was relatively easy for many enemy soldiers (who 
spoke lOnulish lliienily) lo infilirate American troops, it was prac- 
lically impossible for Americans to do ihe same, for few spoke the 
lanuua.Ue of die enemy and rarcK' did ihey speak ii well enoutih to 
l)ass. 

The value of knowinU another lan^uaL$c* was chamatized when, 
after ihe Japanese had consistently broken all U,S. militar\' codes 
in tlie l^acihc^ combat zone. Americans beijan usini^ the little-known. 
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uiiwiiMrii X.iv.ijn hiMUu.im' .IS tlu' iiu'diuiii for coiiiniunicalion by 
i.nlin nj)cr,i((Ms I {111! liiiiidivd Nilvajo iiiiiriiics. wlio volun leered for 
ilic iiii^^ioii. wru - ciilnistcd Willi The i-esi)()nsibiliiy of I ransniin iiifi 
ihr iniliuuv's lop haide i)liuis. Tliex' wei'e assigned in i)airs lo ever\' 
Miiil 111 i!ie Miiriiie (■()ri)s. Messages were i-elayed in spoken Navajo 
.111(1 1 liiii^laled ini{) ICiiulisli by a Navajo i-eeeiver. Tliese Navajo "code 
!.ilk( ' l)a!!lcd ilir .Japanese (wlio iievci- broke ibe code), ibereby 
-..r. iiim iMindes'^ Aiueru an lives, eoiil libul injj; in no small way lo ihc 
%ii(vc^^ 1)1 nilieal iiiililaiy oi)ei'al ions, and niendinii; !be dan,Uerous 
li.ip 111 naiioiial ^ceuriiy- by six'akinjj; a lan,L!;ua,Ue I bey bad been 
|{)rl)i(id('n lo sjx-ak In many i^aris ol' tbeir own eounliyJ"'" Mobawks 
sciA'cd \\\r same i)urj)ose in Cien. Palion's Tbirci Amiy. 

Man\" oiber iiisianees are known wbieli j)rove die value ol 
kni)Winu aiioi ber lanmia.Ue. Tbe lew U.S. seivieenien wbo were Iluenl 
m ( i»M iii.ui. llalian. oi" Jai);mese were considered premium j^ersonnel 
.111(1 (.lien were I be most imi)orlanl j)eople in their 
imits ■ undei'slandabK'. 

Tbe decline ^^\ modern foreign lan^uaUe studies, which started 
jii^i beh.re Woild War 1. bad continued dnriiifi tbe jHTiod between • 
ibe iwd wnrlfl wars and did not end until 1948 when only fourteen 
per{ ciii ol Ibe American bi^b school students were enrolled in the 
sUidv ol iiioderu lanuua.ues, in fact, an all-time-low 22 percent of ill 1 
seeoudiiiA- siiideni^ were studyin.t4 lorei^ifn lan.Uua^es. Spanish, 
wbo^r p{>i)ularitv was ^rowinij; steadily, had reached parity with 
Lann. wIiom- eiu'ollment was still dccliuin.U. Kacb claimed ei,Uht per- 
eeni (>! the loreiun lanunaiSe students. French was now third and 
(icrmau was still uiii)opular. 

Madr suchleulv aware of tlu* danij;cr of lin.ifuistic homogeneity. 
Ibe I '.S. miverimu'iit (luickK' oruiani/ed tbe Army Sj)ecialized Train- 
ing rroonim loi' tbe puipose of teaching selected militar\' jjersonnel 
bv Ibe iiui'-i intensive methods bow to understand and speak other 
lauui laues. 

RECOVERY OF BIUNGUAUSM 

.Altei- the war. larL>e numbers of our sei-vieemen wbo bad i)er- 
s(iii;ill\- (1) e.\j)erienced liiii^uistie handicaps and (2) witnessed 
lin^nKiie i)lMralism al)roiKl returiunl boine from Euroi)e and Asia 
eonviiu ed that our schools s1h)u1(1 modifv tbeir lan.Una.Ue j)olicy for 
ilie liiMire oeueration. The imj)etus for chari.Ue came from several 
direct ions. 

1. ill Ibe earl\- IMnDs. U.S. Commissioner of Educat ion EarlJ. 
MeC.ratb activelv promotecl tbe VLKS movement, which bad be^un 
in ( levelaud thirt\' years earlier. Tbe i^ro^ram was exten(k«d to cities 
iir tbe South where Sj)anish instruction was introduced as a sian 
ol "bemisj)beric solidarity.** The new national posture toward 
loreiLin laiij^uaue instrneiion combined with tbe reco^i^nition of the 
need^ <)llinm..stie minorities si.^naled the be.^innin.U of tbe reeovcr\'^ 
lor bilinmKil (education from tbe decline suffered since the turn of 
the centuiv. 
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2. The i'^)reiL»n Laii^iui^e ProLjraiu of tlie Modern Uui^uage 
AssoeialioM. Willi the assistaiiee of the American Council Ibr the 
Teaehini; of Foreign Laii,L»ua^es. took tlie lead in encouraging the 
developiuerii orforeii^n laii^i^ua^e programs in seeondar>' schools and 
(*olleU;es. 

PcdaLiouical advances, which in lar^e part owed their in- 
sjjiiaiion lo the successful Anny Uin^^uaLje Schools, profoundly af- 
fecled foreign lau^uaije teachiuLi; methods. The methodology for 
teacliini!; Kunlish as a second lan^ua,L!;e was also greatly influenced 
the (le\-el()pinenl of the new audicjliuLjual approach in lan^ua^e 
instruction. 

■1. On anotlu^r front, the Ford Foundation^ helped Ccilumbia 
University establish a Russian Institute and helped Hansard Univer- 
sity set up a Russian Research Center to promote the study of 
Russian liisloiy. politics, eccjnomies. and literature.''"'' hicidenteilly, 
a Ii^ussian classroom was set up after World War II at Reed Farm, 
a temi)oraiv home for Russian displaced persons. 

fx 0\\ still another front, ret urnin.L; veterans who were mem- 
l)crs of miiiorilv groups were newly-sensitized to their position as 
second class cili/cns. A firm detenninalion to leave a legacy of hope 
to their children, which coincided with the changes in attitude 
(oward minorities that began to be felt in the larger society, led to 
t he formation ol organizations for the purj^ose of launching literacy 
and educational improvement campaigns. One tv^Mcal result was the 
"Little Sclio()ls of the 400." preschool classes s(^t up to help Chieano 
children learn the four hundred most common words of American 
• Fnglish in preparation for entering«the public school system. This 
was a lirst step in recognizing the needs of linguistic minorities in 
the U'nitcd Slates in tin* twentieth centur^^ 

it would take another decade and additional national security 
threats before the nation would get serious about encouraging 
foHMgn language learning in our schools. It would take two decades 
Ibr it to gel serious about helping language minorities succeed in 
the public schools, Meanwliile. the emphasis on Fnglish would con- 
tinue. 

In a law was passed in I^ouisiana mandating English as 

the language of legal notices, business records, instiiiction in the 
l)ublic schools, and jun)r ciualifications— although contracts ex- 
ecuted in French were rec^ognized as valid. In the same year, amend- 
mentsof the 1940 Nationality Act required ICnglish literacy (reading, 
wrhing. and speaking) as a condition for naturalization. (People over 
nfl\' years of age who had been residents of the U.S. tor twenty years 
were exempted.) 

National demographic d<arlopments. however, were edging the 
nation closer to the need tor a redehnition of its language policy. 
On the basis of a twenty percent sample, the 1950 Census identified 
2.:^ million Spanish-surnamed people in Arizona California Colo- 
rado. New Mexico, and Texas. These five southwestern states ac- 
counted for more than eighty percent of all persons with Spanish 
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as Ihcir nioiluT loii.uiic in ihv Unitrd States. This was ilic lirsi year 
ilicC'ciisiis usrd idfiitirieatioii !)>' Spaiiisii surname, although there 
was (n)iiriisi(>n witii siinianies wiiieii were ideiitieal to Spanish 
snrnaines but helon.Ut'd to other etiniie .annips (Maiian. Portuguese, 
even Knulish). Tiie name "Nhu'lin;* for example, had ideniieal spell- 
ing as "Marl in." In addition, a woman who was not ol Spanish origin 
oiMlcscciil could Uain a Spanish surname ihrouUh marriage. Yet a 
1 hspanif woman could, likewise, lose her Spanish surname I hrou^h 
marriage. 
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AROUND TllK MID-'IWNTIKTM CENTUf^Y. tlie nations 
lar^c cily schools enrolled second euid third generation chil- 
ciren of {'European ancesir\' as well as the greindchiidren and 
ijreat t^randehikiren of African slaves. The schools had not con- 
(|uerecl ihe problems of these children's parents and grandparents; 
liiey haci nierely survived them, hnmigration had ebbed for fifteen 
years prior to the end of World War II. Not unlike the rest of society, 
tile schools bad assumeci the posture of waitin/:^ for things to "nor- 
niali/e." '''-' riic remaining immigrant school children would either 
iraiii Knglisb or grow out of school and the schools could get on 
with the business of teaching. With these Utopian expectations, 
tiieii. it must have come as a mde surjjrise when immigration 
resumed in l^-K)— including 400.000 displaced Europeeins who had 
beeii victims of the circumstances of war. The Northeast, especially 
the mid-Atlantic states, were particularly impacted by two migratory 
groups— both of wliom were American citizens, minorities, aiid very 
poor. One consisted of soutliern Blacks, who had been migrating 
north since the Reconstruction. Their children spoke English and 
thus presented no particular problem to the schools of their adopted 
cities—at least not a linguistic problem. The other group, however, 
was mi^r.iting en masse for the first time and their children were 
(liffcn n! —cuitu rally and linguistically. 

i hrsc newcomers were different in nuuiy ways from previous 
groups arriving at these shores. For one thing, they did not land 
ai our shoals (literally) but at major aiiports. constituting the first 
airborne mass migration in lustor^^ They were coming from this 
hemisphere: from Puerto Rico, a small island in. the Caribbean 
which had been a U.S. territoiy for half a cent ur\'. Consecpiently. they 
were not immigrants in the technical sense. They were U.S. citizens 
(even bclorc their arrival here) pioneering a new frontier, as other 
Americans l)eforc ihem during the westward expansion. 

Vci ihty resembled immigrants of the past in thai they were 
verv [H)or and uneducated, spoke no English, and their work ex- 
perience had l.>een limited to agriculture and unskilled labor. They 
shared a willingness to work (no matter how menial or backbreaking 
(he jobs), dreams of prosperity, ami high hopes for their children. 
However, early immigrants had arrived during agrarian times when 
land was plentiiiil !!'ree or very inexpensive) so they could live off 
iheir farnun^ skills. Others had arrived during industrial times 
when the physical ability and willingness to work were sufficient 
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(or (•( (MH)iiii( siin'iv.il. A\\i\ ciitn'pp.'iu'ursliii) provklal a viai)lr ap- 
proach lo linaiK lal siiccoss. 

Hy ilio linu- (lie I'wrvH) I^ican luii^ralioii bt'ijan. llu" land was 
(H i iipird bv si)ra\vlinLf cities. Wliattvcr laniilaiicl was Iclt was private 
propcriv and \\\r Puerto Rican a.Urieultural experience (mostly with 
iropicai crops) had limited application in the Northeast. Puerto 
Rican:^ were ai rivini* du rin.U t he post industrial era— at a time when 
.uiiomation was n'placin.U manual labor: t}i<' diiwn (^1 the a.^'* ol the 
comijuicr. Hi.Uli acadeinii-. vocational, and technolo,L!;ical skills were 
now essential rc(|nircmcnts Ic.r an a(le(iuate lifestyle, hi addition, 
these newcomers would have to compete at>ainst returnin.L!; veterans 
(who. riuhtlnllv. were oiven prelerenc(0. displaced persons (such as 
llnnuarians. Rnssiaiis. and Ukrainians), and southern Mlacks mi- 
i^ratini; to the North. 

Piierto Kicans dillcred h-om previous iinmi^LSrants in another 
important wav. Hccause of liberal nicial integration on the island, 
a i^rcat inan\' Ol them were swarthy-coinplexioned. In a color-con- 
scU»ns sociciv. this would seriously hinder their assimilation into 
ihe American "nieltini; i)ot.*' 

LACK OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES IN P.R. 

Many children coming iVom Puerto Rico to U.S. Mainland 
schools sutTered Irom thedouble handicap of unfamiliaritv with the 
lOnUlish lanMua^e and lack of previous educational ex- 
perience-sometimes ai)proacliin^f complete illiteracy, hideed. 29 
pt-rccnt ofthciidult population of Puerto Rico in 1947 was illiterate 
compared to three percent in the contint^ntal United States.''"'' 

lulucation was not conii)ulsor\' on the island at that time sim- 
ply because the Uovernment could not provide schools for even'- 
onc From UM() to 1945. for example. Puerto Rico's schools had 
been able to accommodate only half of the school-a^e population. 
Of the children entering school each year, half left during the second 
nrad( -after onlv a vear and a half of inst ruction.'^'-' On the average, 
S5 percent had droi)ped out before twelve vears of school. Fewer than 
riuht percent between thea^iesof 19 and 22 were attending a univer- 
sitv in 1949. It was not until 1957 that the C:ommonweall h was able 
lo ofler a basic elemental^ education for all the chiklren oi elemen- 
taiy school aije. /Vklint; to the islands inability to provide a mean- 
ingful education to its citizeniy. the government vacillation over 
lanuuaue policy seived to confuse several L;enerations ol Puerto 
Rican students.''^'' 

LANGUAGE POLICIES IN PUERTO RICO 

'1 he leachin.^ of Fn^lish as a second lan^ua^e had been a factor 
of ureat iniportance in the histoiv of Puerto Rican schooling since 
tlu' United Stales took over the island at the turn ol the centurv^ 
It was clear Oiat the need for Kn^lish on the island would not be., 
satisfied bv ijivin^ superficial instniction in the lan^ua^e to a.lim- 
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iird mil 111 XT nl sliK Iriils. 1 he (|iu'si ion fiuiii^L!; (lie school system had 
been how to ertMic .iihI m.iinKiiii a siiuaiion in which even' Puerto 
Kicaii could accjuirc lunctioiial l)i!in;^ualisiii— that is. the ability to 
add lo 1 he Spanish vernaeiilar a inasler\' of English whicli one eoiild 
use clficieiiily lor m idcrsiandiii^. s|M'akin^. reading, and writing. U 
look a ureal deal of e.xperinuMiiai ion — mostly of ihe trial and error 
variety -to detine a Puerto Kican i)oliey oi instruelion that would 
(rausLite the desired American philosojjhy of education into Puerto 
Kican terms and needs. There had been no less than seven distinel 
lanuuai^e j)olic.ies lor the leachiuL; of KnUlish in the j)ublie schools 
of i'uerlo Kieo durinu the hrsl half of the eenliir\'. A policy f(^r- 
mulated in P)4S re established Si)aiiish as the medium of instruc- 
tion in all L^radcs with ICn;^lisIi taught as a n^cjui red Ibrei^n 
lan^uaLie. 

Since Knulish instruction in Puerto Rico he^an in first Oracle 
and increased i4r;idually. the extent ol' exposure to Eni;lish dcj^ended 
Uj)on the stu(l(^nt's ^rade level. Obviously, children who had not been 
to scho(jl vet had no e.\i)()sure to Kn.Hlish. 

\\-\ it w.is not much het ttM* for older children who had enjoyed 
the l)ene!it (it substantially more ICn^lish instmetion for. as a rule, 
the tciiehinuol l-uiilish was handled by native speakers of Si^anisli. 
most of whom had never been off the island and who could not 
projJcrK' model the lan^uaiie \ were tiyini^ to teach. The extent 
ol instruction was limited to less than one hour per day and oie 
enxironment did not provide the opjjortunity to j^raetice the new 
laniiuaLie. Radio iind niAVsj)ajjcrs were in S[3anish. the students* 
lamilies wnd friends sj)ok^' Spanish, and the school's lan^ua.Lje was 
Sjjanish. l-'ven l'jii;lish v/as tau.i^ht in Sj)anisir (The vocabular\'. of 
lourse. was Kmilish: but m'amniatical concei)ls were e,vj3lained in 
Sjjanish.) ' ' . 



PUERTO RICAN STUDENTS IN 
U.S. MAINLAND SCHOOLS 

When tlie\' miurated. Puerto Rican students discovered that the 
I'nulish liitA' had been taught on the island schools bore little simi- 
laritv to the brand ol MuLilish sj)oken in the States. Written P2n^lish 
w;is essentially the same, but the i)ronuneiation. inneetion. anrl 
cadence o! spoken Kn^lish here came as an uni3l(*asan( . sur- 
jjrlsc" indeed a shock. The situation was exacerbated by the prcs 
sure of rhe sj)ee(l at which "real" conversations normally How. IvCam- 
ini; iechni(iuc^ (isol;itinu; each word heard. deeodiiiL; it. and (juiekly 
rcarrani^inu; the syntax to figure out meanings) did not work here. 
Ani!,loj)honcs did not wail for each j)hrase to sink in and be under- 
stood bv Puerto Rieans before j)roceedinLj with the next. Neither did 
imj)at ient listeners tolerate lOn^lish misjM'onounced haltiuLily one . . . 
word ... at . . . a . . . time. Television was not yet available to provide 
a nonthreateninu model. The frecjuent encounters with slan^. 
dialects, and other such liiiLjo exacerbated the problem. Students 
who had learned to say "I am not doin^ i^nyUii/i^'* very slowly would 
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!){• (l('V.i-»liiUMl hv ilir iMpidlv Tired "Ah ain'l doin' nut'ii.** 

Missing was I lie I ranslalor who would come lo die rescue when- 
ever they were sluek: a role thai had heeii-j^Iayed hy teaehers on the 
island. I^ierlo Riean suidenls in Unitecl Stales Mainland schools 
relied lieavilv on dieir lexlhooks for learning voeahularv'. .LSrani- 
111. lical i)aiierns. and snhjeel mailer. C'ljiss part ieipalion was vir- 
mallv iini)ossihle. lesiin^ was a ludicrous experience, lor icsts 
piir])()riiui4 lo measure inlelli^ence or eoinpreliension and rcienlion 
mT con I en I mailer were merely rcHcc I inij ;i he sludcnls' English defi- 
( ieucies. li is a mailer oT record lhal dur^n^lhe 1950s almost evcrv' 
lli^l)anic suulenl in llie Slates who wasMion-En^lish-speakin^ was 
lahelcd ■■liandicapi)ed." a (lisi)roi)orlioi jate numher of lliem were 
l)l;iced In cJasses lor the mentally rctaided. and the vast majority 
(Injj)pe(l oul o! school. / 



INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSES 

Ameriean seliools in the fillies used five basic ai)i)roaclics lo 
handle the cliildren of these new miurants: the "sink or swim" 
approach, the ••downi5radini5" aj:)i)roach. the "slow learner** ap- 
proach, the ■•lan^uaife-osmosis** ai:)i:)roaeh. and the "vocahulary^- 
huildini;" apiMoach. 

1. Sink or Siriin Appronc/i— These schools were totally un- 
pre|)ared for the newcomers and. in the absence of ^uirielines to the 
eoniraiv. merelv provided these students with the same racilitics. 
ie.\ti)ooks. le -ehers. and ciUM-ieuIum as was provided to everyone 
else. The onus was on the students to sunMve the school experience. 
The cxtcnl of assistance provided l^ierto Riean students under this 
api)r()ach was limited lo pairing them with somewhat senior Puerto 
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RiiMii "l)ii> brothers" wlio wouid tr\'— to the cxfent of their own 
iil.)ilili('s—io chamu'l tlu; iiruroiiicrs through the complexities of 
ianiiuatie and school organization: or to assi^^nint^ an AnL$lophone 
studcm to ••monitor" them (make ^>l'^e they did not get lost while 

* ciian^inii classes between periods. maKc sure they had their books 
optMicd to the riL^iit page): or to voluritar\' tutoring by a teacher who 
Inul studied Spanish in college.'''''^ 

2. Downgrading Approach— ^\i\n\ school districts tried to 
avoid i)r()bl(Mns by arbitrarily placint^ ail Puerto Rican IrrMisfer stu- 
dents one or two years bchir.d their grade level. Apparently these 
cdnc'itors were diagnosing u problem resulting from a language 

. barrier as a problem stemming from lack of intelligence— for if a 
cliild docs not unders:and English, it does not matter if the speaker 
is a ninUi grade teacner or a seventh grade teacher anymore than 
it mailers if (be teacher whispers or shouts. The consequences of 
this practice were overage students fumbling in the midst of chil- 
dren wlio were two or three years younger thein they— adding insult 
(() iiijuiy. 

:\. Slow learner Approach— Vhis approach, common especially 
wh'Tc the density of Hispanic children was low and the school 
authorities were less knowledgeable about the problems of such 
c-hildren. was followed by many educators who had not considered 
or wiio had rejected the possible relevance of linguistics to the 
prol)lenis of these students. In other words, the problem had been 
perceived to be not one of linguistic and cultural differences but 
again a basic lack of inteiiigence. On the basis of standardized but 
culturally-biased tests administered in English, Hispanic children's 
intcHigenc-e was determined to be low. Consequently, they were 
placed in low-achievement groups where the level of expectation by 
both the school and the pupHs themselves combined to realize a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Under these circumstances, Hispanic children 
received little to challenge their inteiiigence and gave little in return. 
Too often they remained in the low-achievement class year after year, 
with a sociaf promotion now and then, until they were old enough 
to join the ranks of the unemployable. 

hi cases when there was a number of Hispanics in a school, 
they may have found themselves isolated from the main instruc- 
tional program, either as a result of de facto segregation or as a 
result of separate classes set up (o deal with special problems but 
without special and relevant resources in personnel and materials. 
The school's goal of maintaining standards was thus supported by 
protecting the regular students from the watered-down curriculum 
of the low achievers. 

4. Language-osmosis Approach— An()\hvr approach to dealing 
witli the educational problems of IHspanics was one of osmosis. 
Those using this approach, while recognizj/ig ihe language problem, 
believed that children would absorb the new hinguage by mere ex- 
posure to ii. 

Neither the slow-learner nor the language-osmosis approach 
did anything to correct the language problem per se. The former 
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ilcMird [\\r iM()l)l< in: \hv latttT (icMiic'd the solution. In most cases, 
iiu uleiitally. these two ai)j)i-oai'hes eoiiUi he lound in eonibinalion. 
Chikht-n were exj^eeted to learn hy osmosis: when ihey failed to 
learn, they were elassilied as slow learners and plaeed aeeordini^ly. 

r-). Vucahulciry-lniildincj Ai)pm(U'h--Th\s approaeh. which ae- 
knowiedued a lin.i>nistie i)rohlein and attempted to resolve it. 
nourished nalionailv in the in iOsand I95()> under the sponsorship 
of educational leaders in the Southwest such as Lloyd S. Tireinan.'-''* 
l'n)L;rams lollowiuM this ai)i)roach wen* often relerred to as pre- 
lin^uistic because they focused on vocalnilaiy items as the lunda- 
nu'ntai huildinU blocks of lani^uai^e. hiherent in such word-centered 
j)ro^rams were the i)roblenis of exjieetin^ children from cUiother 
lanL5ua<4e hackUround to build sentences in Eni$lish without a syn- 
tactic framework into wliich they could pu\ the words they had been 
IcarniULj.'riiis ai)proach commonly failed to dislini^uish between the 
need lor voeabuian' develoi^nient of ehiklren who sj^oke Eni^lisli as 
(heir lirsi ian.^ua.i^e and the linguistic needs of non-t.n^lish-speak- 
inii children, which included not only voeabulaiy but also the mas- 
leiT of a new lan^ua^e system. 

SCHOOLS UNPREPABED 

Prcvailin^altitudes. values, priorities, and otlier circumstances 
of ihc limes permeated and. of ct)urse. altered siiinihcanlly the 
prv'ccflln.H models of schooling. At that time, for example, teacher 
l)rei)araiion institutions in the Unileti Stales were not trainini^ 
teachers to educate "lorei^n" i^ij^ils. American teachers were beini$ 
lrain<'d to teach American pujMls who shared their lan^ua^i^c. cul- 
tural lifestyles, and values. When pupWs could not sj^eak Eni^lish. 
teachers 'lo.Hicallv" fch that it was hopeless to tiy to teach them. 

( uliural clashes contributed to a threat deal of misunderstand- 
ing When chiidrcu avoided eye contact when (jueslioncd. teachers 
sincereK believed the children were iyin.L^. Teachers had no wav of 
knowing that the children had been taught to lower their eyes—cts 
a sij^ii ol' res|)ect— when sjx'akin^^ with their ciders. 

II the teachers rc(iuested the i)arents to visit the school and the 
piirents declined, the teachers naturally believed that the parents 
u'eu' not inleresled in (h(Mr child's sch(K)lin.Li. Teachers here were 
unaware that in Puerto Rico parents (IcIeiSatcd the education of 
(heir children to the pn)fessi()nals. They trusted the teachers and 
did not wisli to •'inierlerc*' with the work of the schools. 

1 cac lu rs lacked the skills and schools lacked the resources to 
iielp these newcomers. Textbooks. esi)ecially histoiy and social stud- 
ies texts, neglected to identily any i)ositivc contributions by liis- 
panics to the shai)inL!: of our nation, to the sciences, or to the"' arts. 
A comprehensive study by the American Council on Education 
found textbooks in use'throuuhout the United Sjates ini 1949 to b^^ 
distressinuly inadeciuate. inaj^propnatc. and eveiV^d^^^ to mi- 

nority groups. The si udv obseived that the Spanish-speakini$ people 
of the United Slates were largely ijiinored: if not. they were sometimes 
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(UmIi Willi in it rms likely lo iniensify })re\'alenl stereoiypes.""' 

( )l)vi(>usly. iioi .ill ilie dilTieullies of Puerto Riean stiuients were 
related lo ilie schools. Many were deeply rooted in the eoiidilions 
of vibjeei poverty in wliieh the\' lived. I^arental assistance normally 
available to most niiddle-elass children, such as school readiness 
activities, help with school homework. trij)s. books, and occasional 
iiUeileciu.il conversations, were lacking in the homes of the majority 
ol riierio Kican children at that lime. Often a teenage brother or 
si>>icr was tound rearini* younUer members of the family while the 
taiher. niotluM', or i)otli worked. Many Puerto Riean children were 
ina(lc(iuaiely clothed to withstand the cold winters to which An^io- 
.Americans weri' accustomed. (TeniixTat ures beU)w seventy decrees 
were riU'c in Puerto Rico.) Some were wearin^U shoes to school for 
the first tinu\""' 

PUERTO RICANS WERE DIFFERENT 

Oilier dilferenees ix'twcen mid-twentieth eentim' Puerto Riean 
niiuiatiis ;ind i-airoj)can immigrants of the past, which wcrv not 
imiiiedi;iiely apparent when Puerto Riciui migration be^an. were 
iiKinilesicd durinu the lirst deeade of mii^ration. Tliey (M'fer sonu- 
iiisjolii ;is lo wliv Puerto Ricans were unable or unwilling lo as- 
similatc. 

1 . 11 le arri\ cil of i^uertn Ricans was somewhat unt imely. On one 
iKiud. ilicv came with aurieuliural e.\i)erience to a leehnolo^ieal jol) 
market. As I 'u'lai ices often put it. "They were confront in^aeoinputer 
Willi a inacliete!""'-' On the other hand, civil rights anri affirmative 
iiction were not yel national i)riorities. 

2. \ tnlike iiiimiurants ol' the past. Puerto Ricans did not come 
lo the Slates as aliens but as full-iled^ed American citizens. Thus, 
an iiiiporiani incen'ive to learn ICn^lish— as a re(iuireiiient foi 
cii i/ensbip— had bi'i-n removed. 

:i. IMierio Ricans rei.Mrsenied a ^roup less sej)arated in time 
and distance Iroiii I he lanuna^e and customs of their homeland. The 
proximiiv of 'heir island ronibined with the ease of modern trans- 
poriaiinn enabled their, to migrate back and forth as ofteii as they 
wished. l'hi> "circular** migration i)revented them from completely 
shedding ihi'ir lifesiyles. valutas, culture, and inn^ua.ue. (Most came 
here wKfi the hope of n'turiiin^ to the island some day.) 

1. The half ccntmy relationship with the United States had not 
erased lour centiiries of liispanie culture. Spain was still referred 
!o- as it is in llie rest of Latin America— a.s the "mother e()untr\'." 
Old An^lo Spanisli (lisj)ntes. Protestant-Catholic clashes, and the 
"olaek leUcnd" syndromc—smolderinLi Ibr at^es— were beinLS I'^'kio- 
dled bv the iViction of mutual disdain. IJnwclrome in their new 
<-nvironment. PucrW) Ricans cluno; lo iheir lauLjua^e and culture in 
order to maintain a sense ol community and to keep from bein^ 
annihilated socially and spiritualiy. Their linguistic loyalty and cul- 
tural tenacity, howtver, aii^ravaied the problems between their chil- 
dren arui the schools. 
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f). Wliilc ilir 1 ! S. Miiiiilaiul wms a iiiHtiii^a put orvviiitc ethnics. 
Piici io Kicn was .1 mcliiiiL; i)(^t of llu' llirtr iiiajor races: Caucasoid. 
Xc^roid. and Mongoloid. In color-conscious America, diis niade eveiy 
Pncrlo Rican "suspect;- despite tlie fad tliai ci^lUy percent of ilie 
j)()l)ulaiion ()! I'uerto Rico was ofricially classified as Caucasian by 
(lie I'.S. Census. I'lic viisi majority of Puerto Ricans here were per- 
ecivcd as nou While and were not readily periuiited to assimilate. 

(v The Latin culture was not as comi)et't ive as thcAni^lo. This 
w;is cspceially true of the lower socioeconomic level. Consecjuently. 
haiino children were not ■•i)nslied" by their j)arents to achieve and 
[i\ succeed. Ijudcnxliicatcd. pooi: and unaccjuaiiUed with the com- 
plc.Miies of the nation's j)olilical iiiachinePy'. the j)areiMs were unable 
(n iiillucnce the bureaucracy into respondini^ tp^iheir children'- 
lu cds. Ihev <icc{M)icd the lack ofcducational opj)ortunity as a logical 
c(»nsc(iucncc of their poverty and of their children's inability to 
lunctioii in I-:nL»iish. Fiuiltin,i> themselves for the failure, many chil- 
dren olicii internalized the jM*evailinL!; teacher exijcctauons oi 
ilicin .1 j)hcnoii!cnon which would later result in a "IVtiinalion" 
svndromc.'*'' 
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The ESL Period 



ASKRU^S OF UNREIJXTED EVl!:NTS occurin^ durin.^; a fivc- 
vcar period generated a ciiain of institutional reactions 
w'hieh in turn produced iirporlanl windfall benefits for all 
non-EnHlislvspeakin^ sUidcnts in the United States.- 

THE BROWN DECISION 

Ai'ii'V (i7 years of a k\i;ally-: .and toned separate-but -c^cauil pol- 
icy.*'** liic U.S. SupaMue Ccuii't' mled in 1954. in the case of Droit^n 
\\ lUnird oj Education, that racially-based school segregation was 
unconstitutional. The Ili^h Court stated the basic principle of equal 
cdu' ruional opportunity embodied in the Equal Protection Clause 
of the I*\)ui-tcenth AinciuiintMit— which had been cna' ted after the 
Civil War t^sscntialA to protect ihc ncwly-acqr-ired freedom of the 
Black population. ^ 

Toihiv (•(liiciiiioii is pt-rliaps llic iiiosi iiuporiaiii I'anction of 
ihr siiiic ;ui(l local ^overiiincnls. C'oiiipulsoiy scliool aliriulaiu'C 
I;iws ;in(l ihr Lireal cxi riulianvs for echicatioii boili cleinonslnile 
oiir rfcouiiilioii of ilic in )rianrc of e(kicalioii lo our Jeir»ocratic 
sociciy, C'liildrfM caiiiioi i)f siiecessfiil in life if ihey areuciiied (he 
opporiuniiy of ;in cckicaiioii. Such an (jpporiuniiy. where ilu* stale 
has nnderiakcp lo provitk* it. us a ricjJu wJiicli niiisl he made 
(ir(nl(ii)lc lo (ill on cqiKr 'cnns."*' (Emphasis ad(k'(l.) 

The linnrii ruling, of course, did mi mention Ilispanics. The 
ease had l)cen initialed in an area where the Hispanic poF)ukUion 
was insignificanl and was litigated at a time when Hispanics were 
not yet a iiatioual concern. However, the Court said that the decision 
applied also to "oihers similarly situated.*' Cases challenging the 
segregation of Hispanics had preceded Brown, although these had 
not reached the High Court, The veiy next year after Brown, a court 
permittt^d the segregation of Hispanics for instmctional purposes 
only if each cfiild in the group was fo!ind tnrough testing to have 
a "language impediment.**""' 

VVithout a doubt, tiic 1954 I'uling in Brownv. Board of Educa- 
(ion ushered in a new era in American Civil Rights and paved the 
way for subsequent legislation that would create programs for the 
-~(lisn(lvat ilage(l- H-iH^ie-iratir.riV^lTO^ 
national events of the 1950s influenced this nations posture on 
foreign languages, its relationship with otlier countries, and ils 
treatment of its linguistic minorities. (\J 
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A LULL ON LINGUISTIC HOSTIUTIES 

Aiiu'rii-aii i)rcsliLt(' was nidi'ly jolird by llu* laiiiu'hiii.iJ: ofSpul- 
iiik in U)r)7. a Iral jKM-ffivt'tl ^loijally as tvidcMicc lliai llir Uiiitrd 
Males was draii^Liiii^ l)i*liiiid llu* Russians in \\w viwr lor world 
sii])n'niacv in acr()si)afr. Sj)iiiiiik led to dir re tvaliuU Ion oflhc* work 
ol Ihr scliMuls iiiid lo die i)ass;iij;t' of tlu' Nalional Drlrnsc Kdufalion 
A('' in inns. XI)I:A i)la('f(l tmpliasis on iiiadi. scicMu-c, and forrii^n 
lanun.iucs- llu" \\\\vr areas in wliicli Rnssian education was stxMi 
as snp rioi-. It i>ronioU'd aiieniion lo die i^roccsses of second 
LinunaLie icaelilni; and learning and eiiii^hasized {\\c relenlion and 
rxpansioii ofonr foreign lanLinai^e resourees.'"" In addition, die Ael 
provided financial assisianee to luinoriiy. Liroiip sUKlenls who 
wished lo allend eolleUe and sjjeeialize in inalheinai ies. seienee. or 
loreis^n lanLina^es: and il fnnded sniiiiiier iraininL$ insdlnles for 
loreiL^n lanUnaL^e leaeliers. Il also i)ro\'i(k^d Innds for Soviet studies 
.11 ^neh nniversiiies as C'alilbrnia (Merkeley). Illinois, hidiana. Mieh- 
i^aii. ( )liio. Sianlord. and WashinL^ioii. Spnlnik apparently also-^en- 
cr.iied some inieresi in the leaehin^ oT Russian and Italian in Aiiieri- 
( m hi^h schools. Inieresi in learning ihese lan,L5iumes. on the oilier 
hand, was noi siij;iiiricaiit. 

Ai Ic.isi iwo oilier major Federal proi^rariis also involviiiii innl- 
ii])Ie lanLLHaL^e training were ie^islaied in thesixiies. Hotli originated 
on I of concern loi* internal ioiial nndersiandinU and eooj)erai ion. in 
cooirast to die Spni iiik inoi i\'ai ctl concern for nalional security. 

was ihe Nhiinal lulncatioii and Cultural ICxchanUc rrouraiii of 
p)(il (the l-*ull>riL^lii 1 Ia\"s Act): die other was die Internal ional^ 
laiucaiion Ael ot R)(S{>. TonUress in 19(>1 declared die innposc of 
ils Culiural I-:\clian^(^ Program lo be "die si renUl licninU of ties 
unitiUL: us with oiher counrries. die promotion of interiiat ioiial 
Coopei-aiion. and die (levclc])meni of peacefiiL friendly relations be- 
iv.cen I he Wniled Si ales and f>llier conn tries." The Congress, 
in ciiactiiiL:. rhe Internal ioiial I'ldiication Ael. Unwul knowledge of 
other couniries lo be of die "iiimosl iiiiporlance in promolin.Li 
ii.aliial undersiandiii:. and (M)operation l)clween nalions." The Ael 
cnirusicd the l ederal (jovernuu nl with the rcspousibiliiy of assist^ 
nil; in the dcvelopmeni af resenirces for iniernat ional study and 
rc^-earch. and trained peisoiiiiel in <icadeiiiic and professional 
fields.'"^ 

None o! these legislative acts, however, succeeded in iiieclini> 
die na"f)nal need !or aa eiilii;litciied (Mli/cniy. vcrscnl in inler- 
nalioii..i affairs, and llueni in at least on( other lanLiiia.i»e. The^ 
parpoM' of NI)f:A (inicklv fell oin of public view. Insiiliitions of 
higher education icnded lor ihe niosl i)<n*t lo use NURA Innds as 
another soin-ce ol iiiiscellancous financial aid lor needy students. 
Polihcal lorces during die iiiili<il slaves ol ne^ol ial ions ovtM" NDI'^A 
had not seen clear lo include pro\'ision.-i lor a massive pufjlie educa- 
iioii cffori. riie actual need for nalional dedication to loreitjn 
lan^u.i^cs and iiiteriiaMoiial siiidlcs was played down. Congress 
found iiisiiuitioiis readv to aecei)i additional revenues, but over- 
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est iiualrd piihlic awMriMirss of NDKA s |3ur|)()sr'an(l need.'*''* It was 
bi'lirvcd iliai siiidriiis w(M<' inolivaU^d iiiorcln' tlic fact tliai a IbiTii!;!! 
lanL^ua^i' was a rrquiiciiiriil ior collrLic admission I iiaii l)y (lie iiilcn- 
lion ol' pulling llir new lan^ua^c to practical use. 

ICvcii sonic educators were skeptical about the serious use ol' 
a secon(i lani;uai4c in the classroom. Madorali Smith, who had cor- 
relaicd 1 )i lingual ism to stut tcrinu; a cjuartcr ccntuiy before, was still 
aiirihuiin^ more nci^ative clTecis ip l)ilinL!;ualism. Smith, in her 
study of prcsrliool children of Chinese ani'estr\' in Hawaii, noted 
tiiat the bilingual children in her study, at the time of enterinfi; 
school, weieat about the level of three year-old monolin^^ual children 
ill lan^uaur develoj)ment.' '" SmillTs findings tended to suj^^est that 
a child could not learn two lanHua^es cciually well, for the lin|:>;uistie 
elements in out- of the languages would interfere in the devciopnient 
of the other. 

Alaska and 1 lawaii brcaine slates in lirlHf). The realization that 
tiiesc sfn/es were* in other parts of the world far away IVom the 
contiguous states ol the Union— one was. in facU, overseas — served 
to l)roa(lcu I he provincial view Ioul; held by many Americans regard- 
in.Li their nation. The I'act that these new slates had sii^nifieant 
populat ions nl cult urally-dilTcrent Eskimos and Polynesians 
(Hawaii, iucidcntally. had a White minority), helped to ciissolv(^ some 
of tho cthnofcntrism ol Mainland U.S. citizens. That same year the 
\\) \:^ law rcujulat in.L!; pr/vate foreign lan,u;uai4e schools in Hawaii was 
(Iroi)peil. At Irast a thousand private ethnic schools were usin^ 
lau^ua^cs other than Knii^lish as media ibr instruction in the U.S. 
Mainland. 

Hv H)(>{) the Census was doeumentiui!; (based on a 25 jx'reent 
sample) t he existence of million Spanisii-surnanied people in t he 
five souihwesicru states— an increase of more than 52 percent over 
the H)5() figures. The new data showed that Hisjxinies constituted 
2S pcreent of the population of Nk'w Mexico. 15 percent of Arizona 
and ()l"Tt\\as. and H percent of Colorado. Tl ie largest Hispanic jK)pu- 
lalion was in California, where almost 1 .5 million were counted— an 
increase of <S(S percent above the H)50 Census. 

Although not included in the national cfuint of llispanies. there 
were approximately OOO.OOO Puerto Ricans livinij; in the New York 
arra circa P)(H). A (lemo,L!,raphie profile of the Puerto Ricans who 
were mii^ratini; to the states at the end of the 1950 ()0 deeack^ would 
have portrayed the following:''*' 

1. More than half were in the 15-24 a^e ijroup: more tluui 85 
percent were under M5. 

2. Three fourths had completed cii^ht years or k*ss of school: 
one-third had atterided liiijli school. 

'A. Most were unskilled or semiskilled: more than half had no 

prc\'io LIS A\:c ) r k .ex | )crie_nce.^ _ 

k Most were unable to speak English. 

5. Their median family income in the U.S. Mainland would be 
only 71 percent of tin natiouiil median income. 
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riic (•(hicalioiial Uvcl was worse lor AiiHTiran Indians, iiiridcii- 
laliy: sixiy lUMvrni of adult Indians had less than an oii^htli .L!;rade 
('(iiication.'' ' 

THE CUBAN INFLUX 

Man\' nhsrivcrs hclicvr that, of all lli<' historical rvnits of the 
dfcadc. tin- one that would haw thr i^rcatcst impact on lini^iiistic 
minorities in the United States— esi)ecially llispanics— was the 
Cuban exodus t ritiHered by Fidel Castro's coup dctat in 1959. For 
while manv Puerto Rieans. Chicanos. Native Americans, and Asian- 
Americans b- rl lon.Li; chafed under tlie intransigent monolin^nualism 
•oi .'\merican schools, their economic, social iuid political condition 
()ri)owerlessness Iiad effectively i)re(iuded any real success in aller- 
iuLi. this i)at tern. As a strange coincidence, when Cuban exiles beijan 
to arrive in Miami (and rt'locale elsewhere) schools all around the 
count ly be^an cranking out special proi^rams to address their needs 
.md ihoseOf other Si)anish-speakinif students. 

.Josue (W)n/ale/e.\i)lained that the sur^e of educational services 
at the crest of the Cuban inllux was no coincidence. He listed at 
least live dilTerenees between Cubans and the indigenous Spanish- 
si)eakin^ constituency which would account for the dissimilar in- 
stitutional response to the needs of the two L!;roups.>^' 

1. Most Cubans were from the middle and upi)er-rniddle 
classes. They had a stron.ij; literaiy tradition and were not unaware 
or reticent about clcmaudinfi adeciuate seiviccs from social and 
political insiituiions. Additionally, they were politically coi^nizant oi 
the workings of institutions and knew how to "ne.L!;otiatc" to the 
benefit of their chiklren to a dei5ree that was not then shared by 
other uational origin minorities in the United Stales. 

2. because most of the early refugees CcUiie from the pro- 
fessional class, thev were able froni the onset to offer the seivices 
of trained leaehers'and other educational personnel from their own 
ranks. In cases where certiheation or other credcntialin^ obstacles 
existed, the Cuban Refugee Act offered linancial assistance on a 
scale not then (or since) available to other groups. 

;V PoHlieallv. American institutions responded to the rduca- 
tional needs of Cubans as would befit transient refugees. Thus, their 
needs were viewed as temp{)rarv' (ostensibly, tlie Cubans would all 
be returning to Cuba as soon as the C:astro insurrection was put 
(k>wn). unlike those of the Puerto Ri(^an or Chicano who pn^sented 
more ])ermanent or at least lonU-ranMe potential lor causing un- 
wanted chanUe. (As it turned oin. however. Cubans were not able 
lo return home and became i)ermanent residents— and citizens— ol 
I he U.S.) 

I. As victims of a Communist state, the relui^ees were wel- 
;T)Tnrd' t(7TTii)Tt"alisrs^ iri a niariner which would demonstrate 
lo the obseivinn world that our society would to any lcni$th to 
harbor political exiles who share our political ideoloi^ies. (Other 
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mil lori lies were si ill sci rcis well kv\){ I'roni the ci itifal ryes ofotluT 
fDiMilrics.) 

f). nci-aiisf luosi ol ilic (\\r\y Cuban iVfut^cfs were of 
pa'doiniiKiiiily Kiin)i)caii sioiMc. racism was iioi a si^nificani factor 
in i)ri'\'i'nlinL$ ilu'ir incorporation inio the American mainstream. 

hi n'si)()nsc lo the inllnx ol' Cuban refugees, Datle County 
(Nhami). l-'L esiablislu'd a i)ro,uram of Si)anish foi" Spanisb-sj)cakcrs 
(Sj)anisli S) in HKiL In addition, the school system bcLjan to offer 
clcmenlaiv school classes in Spanish supplemcnled by intensive 
insiruciion in ICn^lisli as a Sci'ond Lan^na.LSe (KSL). Tlic plan was 
lor siudcnls lo sj)end about one semester in tliis sj)eeial program, 
aflei' which (imc ilie\' would enter the regular school programs while 
coulhiuinti; to be offered Si)anisli, 

THE TEACHING OF ENGUSH 
AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

I'nl ike die si Mia I ion in Puerto Kico. Kn,L5lish was not a rcciuircd 
siih|t'(i in ( "ubaii schools. While most Puerto Rican nu^ranis could 
-.cldniii sj)c.ik I'ln^lisli because they were unschooled. Cuban exiles, 
albeil educated, were i inac(iuainle(I with the lanij,'uau;c ui)on their 
arrival lieiv. 11 lei r ('1 1 ildrcii. likewise. si)okc nt) ICn^lish whatsoever. 
I he firsi (M(k'r oi' 1 )nsiness, dicrclore. was lo teach them English as 
a second lanuna^c bv llu' iiiosi exi)c(Iicnl way. This consiiluled the 
Inst lornial attcmj)t to lielj) non Kn^lish-siJcakin^ students in the 
twciiiicth cciitmy. Tliree types ol' i)n)^rains were used initially: 
^rainiiiar translation. siriuMural aiulio-lin^uist ics, and destM'ipt ive 
ai H li{) lini;nis! ics. 

1. (inuntiKu rninsldfioii Mctfnxl—Onv of the first methods 
iist'd. which liad been j)o|)ular before the H)5()s. was the "L»raininar- 
I ranslai ion" met hod. ( a-ammar ri lies and cxce])! ions were lauij;lii by 
means of claboraic cxj)lanai ions. Students had to memorize these 
rules and exceptions, plus lists of words with their ii;loss in the 
native lan^ua^c. Translation was emj)lo\cd to test students', com- 
prehension and assiinilai Ion to grammar and voeabulaiy. Students 
had vciA- few opportunities lo learn oral lani>ua^(\ 

IVachers seemed to he more preoccupied with proper uram- 
mai leal const I I let ioiK sj)elliiiLJi. and verl) c{)njiii>aiion- Thus, students 
weie belter prepared lor readinu. where lluy had all the lime llie\' 
needed lo aiialv/e a scnleiice. translate it literally, and look iij) die, 
mcanin^Mf new woi'ds in a diet ioiiaiy. They were seldom trained 
to ihink ifi the l.ini4na<;e and to interact with native sjK'akcrs. 

Ibis had been (he iradilioual met hodoh)ij;\' emj)loye(l in l<\icli 
iiiLi h<i(iii and Creek. When needs ff)r learnin.i; I'^rcnch. Sjjanisb. 
( icrman. .md other modern lani»uaues arose, ibis classical method 
of leaching was carried over to salisly the intellectual desires of ihc 
"mental iacnliies" school of ihoULihl- and the iraditional humanislic 
oriental ion. which placed emphasis on liicratua*. 

■jlic major <4oals of the ii;rammar-i ranslati^)n >;.edio() were lo 
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prcpiut' siiHiciils loi- i'\pl()iiii^L» ilu* clcpili aiui hrfiuith of tlu' srrond 
hniun.joc's lilt". ;iinrc inul lor a ,u;rraicr uiicicrslaiuiinM ol" Hit' firsl 
l.mi^uaur. Tlir luriliod was moic suiiahlc lor iitrralf adulls and lii^li 
siiiool sliukMils whose iiuiin iiitt'ivst was in tlu' Ih'Ucs Ictlrcsoi the 
secoiui laii^ua,u,e. 

Lai ii;iia^r lead UMS laler lell il shouki nol have been used to 
teach vouii.o ehildreii whose lliuMiev in a seeoiid lan'^ua^He was re- 
(juireci lo achieve educational .u;oals and social aceei)tanee. The. 
mainniar iraiislalioii iiielliod was lat^r diserediled by luockMii 
liiiiiuisls on two pounds: (1) its emphasis on the written ionu ol 
the lan.i;na,H(\ and (2) its teaching ol\u;raniniar as prescription lor 
"correct" lanLjuaLje. 

2. Audio iAJunKd Aj);)ro(irli iStriiaiircd}— As a result of the dc- 
velopnieni of new p;iradi,u;nis in lint^uistics and psyelu)l(\i^'. a rather 
radical appn)ach revolul ioni/ed the Held of seeond lan^ua^e leach- • 
iuu in ihe M^r^Os. The "audio-lingual" movement was a reaetion 
auainsl the uranimar translation method, allliou^h ils roots could 
1;^ tr aced hack to the 1 SSOs in rCvn-ope.'"'-^ It was developed by stnic- 
unal Imiiuisis who wert inlluenced by behavioral psyeholoifv'. The 
most rec^'ul behavioral school, st iniulus-resijonse i)syehoioii>'. was 
elaborated bv Skinner.'-' He held that learning is tbo result of ex- 
lerual iaciors which select stimuli and reinforce resjionses unlii 
desired behavior is londitioned to occnir. hi other words, ifie j^ro- 
< esses ol learning are vieweci as the lormalion of thv assoeiation ol 
stimulus and resiKiuse under reinibreemenl conditions. Lan^ua^c 
learning is no diirerent from any other learned beliavior which in- 
volves i-om[)lex skills. Thus, it is ineehanieal habit fonnation; and 
s(H outl lanuuaiAc k^arniuij; is the fonnation of a second set ol speech , 
habiis. This lUnnx rejected the mentalistic theoiy of ^^n-ni!i,u which 
held ih.it the mind is the center of any learnii.^ process. 

Sinictural li? ^uist."? workinu; with unwritten hidian lan^Ljua^es 
[)rior to the H)(V .s. for exami)le. were eonvinred diat lanii,uai:;e was 
basically an or., ijhenomenon. Aceei)tin.tJ: the stimulus-response the- 
oiy of learnir they developed a second lanuua.^c api)roach based 
on four nuen assumi)i';ons. 

a. L(i fiKUjC is sprcrli, iwi irritiiuj, rherefore.^the natural 
order of l inuua,i;e leai ninii must be: lisleiiMVU. speakiivu. reading, and 
u'liiiiij* in other words, readinjj; mus( stem hoin (rather than 
preccc } oral praeiice. 

b '\ /unf/Nf/f/c is a set of licd)ils. Siiiee a set of habits must 
be *t up gradually, tht^ ai)proaeh advocated iDroLiramnicd instaic- 
ti M • di four basic i)rinciples:'''' 

(1) specification of desired behavior 
{:>] ininimal steps in leanihit; 
i ^ i.-iive re- . presented stimuli 

rl ; iminedi ic • einforeernent 
l b: ic.etiiod used was that of mimiciy nieniori/at ion (niim- 
mem) and iKittern drills. One had to tn' to avoid misuikcs as much 
possible because they were seen as the hrsl step in fonr.ing bad 
' iabits. ^ 
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c. .'\ IdfuiiKuic /s irluit its jKitii'i' sfH'cikcrs scuj. iu)t irlua sonie- 
(ifw i'lsi' thinks thcii otifiht tosdij. Tin is. no prescribing LjrainnuUiral 
I nlrs should lan^lii. lns(<\ul. stnckMiis inusi ineinorizc anlhcnlic 
scnirntn's spoktMi by naiiw speakers. The more nieiiiorization ihe 
be Her. lor dien sIucUmiIs will have a larUe sloek ol'^eniiine sentences 
on whieh lo base dieir analogies. 

d. LdJUjiKuii'S an' (lijii'rcjit. Measures niiisi be taken to 
(*radieale and avoid inierferenet* Irohi sindiMiis' native lanLiua^es. 
■Thus, ihe ai)i)r()aeh acKoeattxl die exeinsjon of l'irst lani^uau;!* IVoin 
s<H-ond lan^naLji* insiruelion. hi building wp die stiick'iit s speech 
iiabils. livi* sii^jjs \V(M*e deemecl necessan': 

(I) /v'rcofyni/ioM— involves j3ercei)ti()n and recognition ol* the 
sirneiure and ineaniiiL> ol an uitcrance. 

(2} /nn/N/ioM—iniiiiiekin^ an iitleranee iinniediatcK' aher it is 
pi'onoiineed by die leaeher or reeordiriLS. 

(:•») /v'(7H'/i7/on —reeii inU die seiittMiee by nieinoiy. 

(1) V nnN/ioM-*involves j)atUM'ii chMlls ol' the typt^s orstMitcnces 
ah'eadx- inl rodi iced. 

l:">) Sr/rc/fDn Ihe process by which die studcnls elioost^ die 
appropriauvscniences diey have already iiicniorized lo Ht their need 
in new coiue.xls. 

The audio lingual approach to lan,L!;uat^e teachint^ was nx'civcd 
widi opi iiiiisni and end lusiasni. and iis iinpaei on lan.ijua.^c instnic- 
lion was ircnicndons. Texiliooks basted on the approach were widely 
used. The sireiiLillis lliis api^roach lay in its emphasis on the 
sj)oken aspeci ol lanii;iiat;e. li obiained cxctiltMit results in teachiiiLi 
pionnnciation. in reintorcinL> the studcni's audiioiy nuMiioiy. and 
in liclj)iiiLi die suideni acciuire tlu^ ability to j^rocess sounds and 
uiierances at nai!\'{' sj)ee(l. 

;'). Audio Liiuiudl Aj^prodch (Dcscriptircj—A variation of the 
Skinner api)roacli lollowcd die tbinkinLj of deserij)tiv(^ lin.^uists. 
such as Charles (.1. l-'rics.''' Dr. PYics. who seived as a lani^uaUe 
consnliani lo die Deparimeni ol' Public histrueiion of die Coin- 
inonwcaldi ol" Pueru> Rico. arL^ned dial in order to j)rovide an ci'i'i- 
cieni i)rooram in Kni^lish lor die nonT^lni^Hsli-speakin,^ child, the 
esscniial elements oC IanL>ua,L;e must l)e identified ihroui^h a con- 
irasiive anak'sis of lOnUlish and die lanL$ua5.ie of tlie learner. From 
liiis analvsis ii was lu'ld iliat the esseniia. .'iiieins lo b(Vtaii^lit 
wei'c those of i^reau^si reciirrenee. iliat is. die points of eoni rast in 
m"afiimar and sound systems. The vocabulaiy' netxk'd for any ^iven 
comini micat ion pnri)ose was supjiosed to vaiy with the learner's 
inteiilion. interest, and e\j)erience. 

l^)r j)rodiictive use the stndcnl needed a niiiiinnim of laIl^^uaL^e 
forms lo cover a maximum number of sit iiat ions. F*^ir nH'cjMivcusc 
the stndcnl had to learn lo resi)on(l to a wide variety of ian^uauic 
fonus. as he or she had no control over the linguistic habits of 
others. 

A(K-ocates o! applied (lescrij)t ive linguistics further ariiucd that 
ianiiiuai^c Icariiinu experiences should j)roceed throuLili three basic 
staues: (1) simi^lc imitation on the part of the k^aniers. (2) learners 
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coiisciotislv srltvi ,1 piiriiciilar Innii or ;irraii^niuMil of words 
iliioiioli siil)si niiiioii nr coiivcrsiUioii ol sciiUMirc jxillcrns i)rrvioiis- 
ly pra7iii'cd. aiul C^) learners dcnioiist rale lluMr inasiciy owr a 
liiiUiiistii' Icaiuri^ bv iisini^ il iiiorc or less spoil! ancoiisly whiU* their 
.iitnilioii is liK iisixl oil (iiluM- ItMiiircs of ilic coiniiiuiiicalion silu- 
.ilioii. 

l lic use ol r'whvv llir Skiiiiior or l-'rics approach to ICSL 
ivsiilie.-d in (•.\tt'iisi\(' ;ind iiiojily striiotiirt'd pattcM'ii practices dc- 
siuiuHi to help the iioii Kiiulish speaking child master the ifraiiiiiiar 
.iiid sound svsteiiis of lOiii^lisli tliroiiL!.h reject it ion. 

Still another ai)i)roach to tcacliiii.u KSL.las \\v\\ as foreign 
l.inuiia^es) was (leveloi)c(l by Caleb GaltcLjiio. The met hodolo.L^N' dc- 
rivnl its name, '"'riic Silent Way.' from the nonverbal role of the 
ie;ieii<'r as a tacilit.itor ol' leariiin,^— iishi^ nothing more than a set 
of eolored rods. The stratcii>' was tied to another innovation pio- 
neered by Dr. (iatieL>iio to teach rcadin.u: with "Words in Color." 

THE FAILURE OF ESL (PEDAGOGICAL FLAWS) 

Thai the e.xeliisivc use of ESL was uiisiicccssfiil in j:)rovidin^ 
an ediu .itioiial opportimitv for Hispanic children in the 19(30s is 
a slat 1st ieal reality. The failure can be attributed to several factors, 
some of whic h p(>iiit to peda.uo.Uical W(\ikii(\ss(^s in the approach 
itself and others which concern th(^ iM-evailiiiM societal attitudes 
intlueiieiiiL; school personnel at that liiiic. 

1. oricnfcW— 'I'lic api^roach derived from FLICS which in 
uirii was based on the Army S|^eciali/cd Training Pro.i^ram. Us 
perlauouieal soundness for youiisj; childrtMi was cjucst ioiiabk* since 
I he inetliodoloov was oriifiiially dcveloix'd to teach fona.LSn lan^uaLS^vs 
to hiL>lilv motivated adults. 

2. ^ 'ri'dcJicrs uM/)rcpnrcT/— Most ESL teachers were converted 
laiiuiia^c arts teachers who lacked adcciuatc trainiiii$ in ESL 
HUM hods. 

:\. /niprra'ficn/— \kmy participants in this proivrani-dcvclop-^ 
iiu'iu elVort rarelv took into account the other curriciilar needs oi 
ilu. learner and t*he uses to which the new laii^iiai^c would be puL 
'['here was no coordination. iiite.Hrat ion. or reinforcement between 
I-:SL and oilier subject matter iiistmction. The resnltant programs 
were often parrot like (hills devoid of a c{)iicoptual framework within 
which learners could use their new lauiSuaUe. hi css(micc. the En.Ulish 
lanuliTdid not meet tlu^ immediate coniiinmicatioii and acack^iiie 
needs of the sividcnts. The policy of tcachiiiL; English first, as a 
prere(iuisiic lor iiiidersiandiiiii; other subjects, failed to utilize tlie 
stiideiiis' native laii.Uua.Uc ability in content area iiistmction. 

In a {yj)!eal ICSL proifraiii, j^arlieipants were 'pulled out" ol 
n'uular classes Ibr an averauc of 45 iiiiiiiites ol' Eii.ulisli instinction 
lu") to five times a week. While ilicy were still in the process of 
Icaruin.u English, however. Ihey continued lo receive cill other con- 
tent instruciioii in English, a hiivaua.Ue they did not yet understand. 
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CoiiscijiH-iitly. fell Ik'IiIikI 111 siil)jo( i ;inMs. soiiict iiuos as far as 
twi ) or I \ ]\vv yea IS. 

Dr. Aiii^ol Liiis Morales (•\j)Iaiii('(I: "\W iiiij)artin^ cchicat ion in 
a rion A vniaciilar loii^iic, one is !oi-('iii^i> (lie stiidciil lo think in coii- 
ii'iiis .111(1 in ilioiiLilii-j)aiU'rns wliicli ai'c not his riaiurai sjjoii- 
laiicniis ours. This, i lal i irallw hriiiLis coiifi isioii. (lilTicuUx' and Iu*si- 
lalioii."' " |-)y ilu" lime I he i liiklrcn were ahic lo iiiRlrrstaiid iiislnic- 
lion ii] laii^lish. ihoir class was disciissin.ii advanrvd ooiux'pls. {\\v 
Inndaiiiniial hascs oC wliii'li ilu-y had missed hccaiise llicse had 
hern laniilil while ihcy were si riio^lino lo \vnv\\ Kn,u;lis]i. Tiiey had 
hoeii ■uiii ol' ii" u.y lUMiK- lliree vears. 

Ihe prohleiii was no longer llie ianoiKiHe loarrien il was a 
eo^IlI! ive roadhloek. Il was like I lA inu; lo jjeriorni mull ij)Iiea(ioii and 
division wiiiioni haviiii; lirsi learned addition and snbiraei ion. No 
longer viiidieaied hy the lan^iia.i^t.' handieaj). the eliildren W(Mii(l 
heetviMc e{ui\ ineed lhal ihey laeked the ability to learn, would aeeept 
Ilu* pro^^iiosis liiat ihey would nex'er make it. and would fall vietim 
In tli( sell }iilfillino prophesv. 

I. f-jujlish !}('{•( I nn' ilw priiuc r/or;/ — ICSL advocates eomirionlv 
'itn'p''''^ '1'^' ''^^"'1 'l'^" ''i^' learner's first and overriding!; task was 
iieeess.iriK the lii.isieiy of the system of the school Iani>iia,i!;e even 
ai 1 lir rxpcnsr til oihcr imixirtant skills and iinderstandin^qs reciiii- 
sjic tor ropiim Willi .icadcmie lile, 'The exclusive eoneeiit ration on 
I-aiL^lish l;inL;n;iiie ae(niisii itui at the e.\i)ense of overall eoncej)nial 
de\f loj)iar ni was not only a misi)laee(l [)riority: it had other serious 
iini)licai ions: 

ri. W'fih'id'il oilwr /fccf/S" I'ISL. in and ol' itself, ignored all- 
<»'her iiieompalihiliiies l)etween school and i)iipils save diat of 
lanmia-e As ihe niosi immediate and most X'isihle j)robk'm. the 
laiiui!.i:^c ' handieaj)' eclipsed j)roblems of eiiltnral eoniliet dis- 
<-riminai loM. socior( ( >nomic conditions, and low self-esteem which 
Would snri M'c later <is ihe schools bewail to deal with the laii^i>iu.^e 

COllCCl'U. 

Ii. .Sn/>/);( '.s.s( 7/ Mf/n'rc /f //jr/f /r/r/e— The idea of ac(|iiirin^ lOnu; 
lish us .1 sciotid lau,i;na«^e somehow escajx'd many educators who 
UJ'Id lhal ( hihheu had lo discard one lani^i la^i^c to learn another. 
^ Hiri). j-hildrcu wt'ic not onl\- torbidden h-om speaking their nati\'e 
laii^iMuc ill s< hool but disconru^cd by teachers from speakinij; it at 
home. While ihe loi^ic behind this j)raeliee a|)j)t\ired lo be prom[)te(l 
Ihe ii.icri! ol "lolal immersion" in lan^na^e learning. M only served 
locicaie j'ommuiiicMiion i^aps in non-Mn^lish-sjK'akiiiif homes lon^ 
belorc ' ceiieral ion j^ap" became a household word. 

When at lemj)ls had been made to deny children the use of their 
\"eniaciiiar. (he usual attainment had been "ha)f-lini;nar' children: 
siiiiU'iers in thought, stammerers in spirit. Heri^er and Liiekmann 
explained dial one learns a second laivUna.^c l)y buildini^ on the 
taken fo: granted reality of one's "mother top.Ljue." For a \o\\}j, lime, 
one coutirnially retranslates into the ori,i>inai lani^ua^e whatever 
elemeiiis of the new lani^ua^e one is acquirin/^. Only in this way can 
tlU' new lan,i>iia.Ue bc\^in to have any rccililw^s this reality comes 
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,r rsiahlisli.d in il^ "uMi riMlit. it slowly Ixrouios possible to 
l.urp.. irtransl.il.nii. ( )nr iMroinrs (•ai)al)lc ofthinkin.U in the now 
1 uiaua.'c NfvtM lliclrss, it is l aic that a laii.UuaUc loanifd in later litc 
a.iains'tlu. inrvitahlc. srU vvuk-iH roaiity of tlu^ first lanMuaiic 
U-ani.-d in rhildhood. llcncc dn-ivcs. of foursc. the allfctivc (inality 

of the "niothcr ton.Unc,"'"" 

In iiis ivvit w of hilinunai iitiTatnrc, .IcnsiMi lonnd that some 
nuiu.rs fontrndni tiiai rliildrcn, after he in, i« exposed to a seeond 
|.,„„„aor ,nav develop a sense of sluune re.i^ardin.^ tlien" native 
Inv'U V'r^-^" Tiiis supported the notion that the rejeetion ol the 
ri,ilds1irst laniiiiaue in school could produce ne,i4aUve altitudes 
,.,uanl its cultural elements. In such cases, the child then niay reject 
ll„-M lioolsystein--the institutional set t in,!* responsible lor .ueneral- 

inti this cultural conlliet. 

■ 7 / (ickrd niluivdl cof i.s/c/erafiOfLs-Ne.uative encounters with 
l.siin'.. contributed to the deterioration of these childreiis sell-con- 
...•ni \u spite of apparent eouipeteney iu the K n.mish lan,Uua,Ue. many 
llisp.uiic students continued to score low on tests, Puerto Rieaii 
children for example \v()uld color bananas ,i4reen instead ol yellow 
,,,,,1,1 not tell if it was rainin,i4 or sunny when shown a picture ot 
soiiieoue carivinU an umbrella, and would complete the phrase . 
■••1„-,..„1 „„i ' •• with c()|/ee instead of buffer. These were the tirsl 
indications that testing had built-in social and cultural biases and 
ilKit the teacbinnof KnUlish ;ilone was not sufficient to improve the 
educational opi'iortunitv of non-I-;n,iilish-<loininant,_ eulturally-dil- 
UtcuI children. It was obvious t hat a new curriculum had to be 
(irsioncd with cultural as well as lan,i4ua,Ue relevancy and that new 
psvebomctric instruments had lo be devised capable ol measunn.a 
l,,onitive orowth. communicative skills, and so<'ial and emotional 
iuliustmcnt instead of simplv measurin,U En,Ulish lanMua,ae com- 
prcbensiou and An,Ulo middle class societal values, which were alien 
to minority ,Uroup children.''" 

THE FAILURE OF ESL (MIUEU OF THE TIMES) 

M ,nv of the educational problems of Hispanic children could 
,„„ li, hi;„„cd entirelv on the shorlcominos of ESL. Etlinocenlnc 
nhilosopliies, political' cousiderali.Mis, and discriminatoiy practices 
l.tu.n tians. cuded technical peda.oo.oical problems or budget limi- 
laiious to create insurmountable l)arriers lo equal educational op- 
portunity. 

1 /),scnni(fiafiofi-l'crliaps the most difficult of all An,Ulo- 
American standards with which 1 lispanic students had to cope was 
in-Hndice. Ilispanies could not uiuk-rstand at lirst why eokurd 
' .oplc were not welcome in certain places and why they themselves 
were turned awav from plav-rouiids, swimniin,U i)ools, ,iarber shops. 
e;,ndv stores, and certain iiei,milK,rhoods. Many who had never no- 
,ie,.,hlie( ()loroftheir skill before were bein.U asked lor the lirst tmie 

,„ i<ieniilv theinselvesin si)ccific raei;il temis. 1 lailin.U Iroin a society 
which clid not iu(laepeoi)le<^-^ieircolorortluMrenoieeol ancestors 
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l.iiul II) !i (Ika w'ric crriaiiily iiol niriiihcrs of a minority iiirniij)) 
I luMji ics( ini I w.is 11 1 111(1 1)( n^L^lii iL* • cspctMally loi* I liosc who couUi not 
make siu-h a CKmi cut disl liicl loii abuuL UiCiiisdvx's. 

Many Mi'Xicans and Pium'Io Ricaiis, incidentally, solved this 
iiicntiiy problem w ith poetic license and lial)itually sjjoke ol thcm- 
seK'es .is J race — /n ki/al The sell"-j)i-()clainieci racial dcsiLi- 
naiinii i^enerally dispiiied hy ant hi-opolo^ists—was based on the 
briuider. nonscicniilic derinltion of race, which (Xtended die lerni 
in Lii'onps ( )!' pet )ple iiniled on I he l).ises ol" a eoiuinon histoid', ethnic 
slock, or na I ional it V ( l he ( lerinan race, t he Irish race). Altlion^^li this 
on! look eon t I'll )ni cd in no small wa\' to racial harmony amoni!; Latin 
;\merie;iM'> and Anlilliaiis. it also helped to keej) Ilisj)anics ont ol' 
(he I '.S. mcliaiLi. poi and was greatly reiarchnii, their assimilation 
in!o (he mainsiream ol society in the United Stales. 

IMicrio Kicans. j)arl ic\ilarly. wtM'c caught in a double j(M)j)ar(iy 
diiciiiina no! conrronied hy Mexican Americans or CUihans. \\1iile 
Mexican AmeiMcans jiad siihcrcd from Www non Wliile stains in 
Ail 11 ! ir; III s( ui( - u . I hfir I .'.S. cii i/enslaj) had not reallv beei i in (jncs 
lion Idi iiio^i 1)1 ilicm Were horn in tlu; continental United St'ates. 
(■)n olher hand, ihc Cuban rern^ecs coining to the IJ.S dnrinij; 
die 1 ! )fK)s wen- ("ancasian anvd ij;cneralK' escajx'd racial liias, 
,jl! h( >i I'.J 1 ihc indices o!" a foi-ei^n n.ilional origin were inescapable 
hecan-^c ol ! licit" sui iiaines an.d lack t)! ICnUlish i)roriciency. Pnerto 
i\H .tiiv^. how (A'ci-. Wert - c. mdidaies lor disc ri mat ion on both ^ronnds: 
race and i la! loiial oi iL^in. 

a. .Alilion^h o!iI\' mx percent ol the population of Puerto Rico 
w.js -»rii< ially ca;('L;<u i/ed as IMat'k by the U.S. Census, Pnerto Kiean 
miuianis were collect i\'ely branded as '"non White" and limited in 
w;i\s "^intil.ir in iln- rcsiric!ions imposed upon lihu-ks. 

I>. While many ol" their iellow Amc'-icans knew i ntcllect ualiy 
lii.ii Piicilo lvii*ans were I'nited Slates eili/.ens, emotionally tlie\' 
n uaidrd I hem as c(umn.u Irom "another conntn'." This lorci^ner 
n« Ji I' )i 1 Was rciiilo!'''ed. naturally, by I heir lack ol ICnUllsh prolicieiHA'. 

\1. / j/i M( H < 'M/rrs7M -TcachiiiLl. ICni^lish .is a second lanu^na^e in 
;/n.s (■ntnuffj seemed a ic()inj)rehensii)Ie. e\'cn disturbing, to many 
.■\mei-!( ails who could no! eoncciv'c the chronological j^rimacy th.it 
liuL^lish had In be see( )nd simply because i hese children already liad 
learned ihcir hist lam^ua^c. (The phciioincuon had iio(hin,ii; to do 
wi!li tlM- iri'cv'ocahlc lac! that I-aiUlish was the national lauLiua^e of 
the 1 'nited Stales. ) 

.' ». ij)tr s( '// r.s/( '( 7/!— how expect at ions by I be schools rcin- 
lorced hy (he sdidenis' own failures. ('(Mnbined to j)roclucc a leeliii.tj; 
ol hopelessness and a sense of unworthiness in the vast majorifv 
ol ilu^se cbildrtMi. This was one of (Ik* reasons for the Ibuiuiin^ of 
Aspira in P )t > I . The owW nal if m lal j)ri\*ate educat ional a,ii;en(*v dedi- 
c<i!e(l to assist ini^ P\icr!o Kican you u Listers, Aspira was created in 
New \'ork \)v the \aii(»nat * Merto Kiean Forum to: 

a. (^onii)al nc<^a!i\'<- if iMiai^e: 
"b. j)reveni school '.Iropou! ny providin.H rcincciial hclj): 

c. encourage j)os( sccondaiy studies: 
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(1. develop Icadci-sliii) (•ai)alMlil irs. 
Aspn.i ln.iiK hi-, eveiiliiallv spivatl lo Cliicatio, !L: Philadclpllia, FA; 

Ncwriik. Nd; Sail diian. I'U: Miami, I'^L; aiul Wi^liiii.LSlon, DC 

I. /)r(V^()aY'7^.i7fuTM77m^ I he i 9GTrCnlenKin T<q)()rt indieatfd 
i|:;it ••l)ei\vct'n ihc a,i>t's sixlft'i) and scvt'iilrcn, when droppinij ovU 
(>r->ehn()ls first occurs in lar^c nuinbcrs. youlhs who wcro Puerto 
Kit .m. ol Sl)a^i'^h descent in tht^ Soudiwesl. Anieriean hidians, 
Nei^ri) oi lorei.L;!! l)orn, in that order, were most likely lo be out ot 
schools.''^' hilciviews with ihsijanic dropouts n^'ealed dial the 
causes ior ieavini^ school prematurely wtM-e not only the lanLjuai^e 
l)arrier hut. veiy olten. a leclin^ of desixiir. (h^solation, and low selt- 
esleeiu and aspiration.'^' 

These hndiu^s were later supported by stuciies eonduclcd in 
( liK a-o b\' Isidro Lucas in U)71 showinu lhal problems of neLialivc 
self c()U( ( jW caused 1)\' discrimination, difficulty in relaliniS to iheir 
parents and i)roL;r('^^i\"t' esiran,ij;emcnl fr(Mn ihc school were more 
important in innucncini> the rate of dropouts than was a limited 
l':n<i,lish speakiuij; alrlily.'"' Lucas found lhal ihe dropoul rale was 
hii^hcr anions; i'ucrlo Ri'/an sludenls who hatl lived in ihe United 
Slates Mainland ten years f)r more than anion.U the newcomers from 
ihc island. Thr study concluded that Puerto Ricans who knew Kng- 
lish and undersiood derotJiatoiy remarks better than their non-Pai.LS- 
lish spcakiUL; connterparts {recently arrived from llie island) were 
more Ukclv to feel offended and lo droj) out of school 
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7 THe Renaissance of 

Bilingual Education 

Till-: SI U )\m OMINGS of Kni^iksh as a Second Liui^uage when 
used in isDialion. ilu* rapuliy increasing enrollment of slu- 
(Iciiis {)[' liiiiiird Knglisii-speaking ability in our schools, the 
onsci oi' siudeni unrest in the inner cities (the dawn of the Civil 
Rights era) and the persuasive powers of Cubans cill combined to,^ 
hriug about the revival ol'bilingual education in the United States, 
In essence, educators Inially agreed that it made more sense to 
chaui^e I he language ol' the schools than that of the children. The 
basie argument behind this thesis was that children leanicd better 
wht-u taught in their native language— especially in the early stages 
ol their sehoolinii. hi other words. Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, 
or ( iil)an children who had li\*ed their t'irst I'ive years in a Spanish- 
language <Miviroument were ready to learn to read and wriie in 
Sj)anish- but not yet in ICuglish, Since Anglophone children were 
not expected to begin their readingan material that was outside 
tiuMr listening speaking vocal )ulaiy'. it was not logical to expect it 
ol other children. esj)eeiaily when Angloi)hones usually profited IVom 
carelully prej>ared reading- nvidincss programs not generally a\'c\il- 
able to non ICngli>'i speaking children. 

Most reading specialists agreed that the task ofbeginning read- 
ers should not have been compounded by expecting them to read 
a ioreign language belbre they could read their own. 'i'heir initial 
task should have been limite(l to converting ilie printed W{>rd into 
its spoken lorm wliieii they already recognized. While learning to 
read and write t heir mother tongue, children necck'd careful training 
in learning, uiu lersiandinu, and speaking ESL through a suitable 
approach belbre learning to read and write it. Meainvhile. tluMr 
eoueei)tnal develoj)inc!it. I heir ac(|uisitii)n of infoniiation and ex- 
perience—in sum. t hcii' total edurat ion—did not need !o l)e deferred 
until they mastered Kngtish because the entire curriculum would 
ha\'c been taught in their native language w ::!:' a gradual transition 
was being made to Knglisb. This approach ■iiicli was essentially 
t he })asis of bilingual education — permit ted :.iaking a clear distinc- 
tion between i'ilurcuion and Icurcjitagc. i.e.. b(Mwx"en the contcixt of 
education and the i^chiclc through which it was acquired,''^'"* The 
bilingual concej)t also recognized the fact that schools did not have 
to strip away the students* native hingiiage and other cultural 
cliaracterisiics in order to teaeli them English. Youngsters, then, 
_ g-^ 
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li.ul \ W t>i)iii»n ()r(MMl)rarin,iJ; llir laivmiai^t' and (Hillurr of tlu* oomi- 
u.nii siu lciy wilhoul forsakintf lluMr own luolhrr lonLjur and 
htMilam\ 

THE CORAL WAY EXPERIENCE 

l lu- lirsi l)iliii^ual j)n\Hraui aft rr World War II was srl up al the 
Coral Way KIrnirntaiv Srhool in Miami in vSt^Xcinbor 1963-in-i^rades- 
iuw throu^li ilurr with a plan to mow ihr program up one ^radc 
(Nu h yoar. It was started with the hrlj) of Ford Foundation lunds. 
I hr srhoi)! poj)ulation was alM)ut equally divided between English 
sj)(Mkers and vSj)anish-speakin^L» Cuban children. Parents were ol- 
l(M-r(l a ehoice l)elween a traditional alhEnt^lish prot^rain and the 
l)ilin^ual j^ro^rani (in whieh about half of the teaeliini^ would be 
(lonc^in Spaaiish 1)V eNprrieneed Cuban teaehers). All the En^lish- 
^I)i'akinL> parents and all but a sprinklings of the Cuban parents 
opu^d for the bilinaual j)roi4rain. and by the end of the Mrst year the 
j)ref(M-enee for the bilin^uai inethocl was so nearly unaninious that 
I he all Kn.i^lish option was eliminated the seeond year because it was 
not needed. 

During half of the sehot)l day subjects wtMC laujLiht in the pupils 
nativ(' lan^uaUi'— in Sj)anish 'to Spanish-speakin^ children by 
native Cuban ti'achers and in tCn^lish to En^lish-speakini^ children 
bv American ti-jchers. Durin^ii the other half of the school day, the 
eonii^ts whieh had been ir/troduced in the native lan^ua^e were 
reinforced in the pujMls second lan^uai^e. Once the children had 
acciuircd adeciuiUe control of the second lan^uaLje, concepts were 
iiiiroducH'd in the native lan^aua^e of the teacher regardless ol the 
native lan^uaHe of the student. The cultures of both Spanish- and 
Knulish ^peakiniS Mi"<hM>^ incon^orated in the instniction that 
an reecived. From the bei^inninL!; the children were mixed on the 
play/^round as well as for lunch, music and art. They were free to 
speak in cither Icmgua^e. 
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1 he ( Mi .il W'.iv apjiioach iiuickK- ('.\i)aiHl('(l lo olhci' schools in 
liic I ).ulr ( nini!\ 'A'-HMii W w.is llow i ltMi' \\u\\ hiliiiuiKil schooliiit; 
was .1 vKihlr roiHcpi I '.I'lmv loiimhc i)i-o,L»riun had at tract cd national 
.incnn(»n. and the iMlin.L»nal schools in Miami Mcach hccainc nnol 
lu ial dciuonsi ration centers lor the nation. Advocates Iroiii other 
Sp niisli sprakiriu areas made pilgrimages to Miami. Thev (rudued 
n!hMiL;h ihc h.ilh uhscivin.u ins! i : ici i( )n. reviewed ctirricn.lnm ma- 
ici ials' and aiteiviewcd slal! meiiioers. Then the\' returned In their 
iiH.ni)lim^n.a amhicnce and soni^hl to j)eisnade' their respective in 
stUnlions to move alon^ slmilai' paths. 

P.iri' Iv as a rcsnll ol the Dade ('onnt\' e.\i)erience. school dis 
li icis m Ihc Sonlliwesi l)eo.in in to introdnce bilinunal te.ieh 

iiiL^ m schools Willi hca\>" coneeni rat ions of Mc.xican-oiiuin i)nj)ils. 
Two hilm^nal proocanis weiv lannched in Te.xas: (l) 'in the Nye 
School ol l!ic I'niled Consolidated Independent Scliool District in 
Webb Connlv (oni* ! ■ haivdo). and [2] in the San Antonio Indc'pen 
J.rni School Disiiiel. in IMbf) bilin^nal piojects bc^an in Pecos. \M. 
.iiul m I'.dnibni l:. I X. In )b(i. hilinunal j)ro^rams were established 
,,, III,- 11,11 1. Hid. lie Independent School District of San Antonio, in 
1 )r\ Kio. .ind m /ai)ala. TX: i' ' ' "ah'.xieo and Maiysville. CA: and in 
KonLib Uo( U. A/.. I In- lollowinu ycai-. bilinUnal programs were in 
111. lied in b.is ( iiices. NM and St. Croix, 

THE MOVE TOWARD RELEVANT INSTRUCTION 

I K' ilic T^i 1( >s. n ianv sclio(')ls wt-re n'sinij.' a fiew ^^i't(•r^lis(•ij)linal^■ 
l■:Si. aiipro.i' h which combined the second lanenaue i)ro,Uram with 
one (,i eon(('ptn,il dcvcloimicnt. l-MTorts which helped show the 
potent lal lor .1 combination of meanin.Li;tnl pal lern pract ice and sni) 
H'( I iiiatlcr content were carried oni in New Mexico and in I e.xas. 
fAnotlicr proL^r.im aN)nU somewhat similar lines was devel(»ped by 
!hc Migrant Project ol the Micliiuan Dep.aitment ol luhicat ion h'om 
P)»is to p)7o.) In snch j)n)urams tlu' subject matter areas j)rovide(l 
r.uiieni lor ihc lanunaue dcA'clopincnt activities. Masic in!ellec 
tn.ii skills snch as dassihcai ioi i. seriation. and (list inunishin.u teiii 
pniMl and spatial relationships were elaborated and eventnally aj)- 
plied lo soci;il. scicntilic. and mat 1 leiiiat ieal conccpl^- 

Willie this modihcatioii constitnt(;d an enliebtcned improve 

II lent over past I':Sb pi<i(t ices, the initial learninU of subjects tanalil 

III ;i'l;iimnauc thev did ikU vet understand was still creatin.ij; a i)r()b 
lem tor'ioti raiulisb sp('akin,iJ: stiuliMits. 'riie interdiseiplinaiy j)ro- 
MiMnis did or did not take advantage ol' the learner s mother tongue 
d''i)endmuoii local attitudes toward bilinunal education, wliieli were 
often nci^ativc. 

1^' the P)b()s. the fu'wrh billneual schools of bad almost 

disap|)earcd. I- ranco Ameri(\ins were st ru^i^alin,i; to assure that 
l-n-ncb would at least l)e taught one lull period a day as a subject. 
The stndv ol' Inviieb had snipassed Latin in popularity in 1960 as 
stiuk n'ts werc l)ec(»minu more pra,umatie toward their ek^etive sub- 
jects. Kreneh became the second most studied forei.an lantiua^Ue m 
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iIh - 1 nilrt! Si. I Irs .ilUT Spaiiisli .Hid I.<ilin <ln)pi)('(l lo I hire I j)l;u'('. 
Ami I h. Ill >i t M If'i ii \\<'iv (l('!iiiiU'l\' r.i\"oriii^ u iudic rrlr\';ml cur- 
rii nil HI I. 

( r fllnils wcir iiKidr »uilsi(lc the liclil ol hnimi;im' lo mod 
ciiii/c ilif iiir.iiis 1)1 msi n ui ii )ii. M.isic lo ilits i iisinuM uil rr\'o 
hi! im! 1 \\« rr 1 1 ir I lion )i il;1i i m\*csI i^al ion of I ho Ir.irniu^ process and 
1 1 If ■ 1 1 ins! I 1 1 h K •!! I use ( )1 Cdncii i< m; il Irol iiiolojj^. Then avnil; \\ )\c. 'V\\v 
■ I M\\ ■■ II 1, ii 1 iriii. i( ICS. I (MM I Icni i li iii;. cdnc.il ional Iclcv'ision. pro- 
ur.niiiiird II isi rnri i»)n. noni^Uflcd scliot)! .md indi\'idnali/cd instriic 
1 ion wrn- I in I a lew o| 1 1 ic u inoval ioi is lo ho i ricd ( In ri 11*4 I ha I period. 
Ah iiil; wi I h 1 hose. 1 he L^n )\\'in^ prol)leins 1)1 1 lie innc!" city schools and 
rdnc. il mn.ilK' dej)ii\t'd yonlli locnsed iilleiUion on ihe j)rej)a!a' ion 
I >! 1 1 ir I h( M Is , I nd 1 1 1. ticrials desii;i led I o read 1 1 he children o! I i ic poor. 
\Mnle ihrsr ('Horis were i;oini; on in ediH'alion. a secaiin;,'ly un 
I' l.iii tl siniL^i^le in aiioiher arena would ha\(^ a draiiialic iinjMcl on 
ilic liiinn ol hilinunal cdncalion in ihe liniled Slalos. 



I !:<■ liisi()r\' ol'ciiics showed lhal wIkmi jicii^hhorlKiods hecaine 
nv rn 11 )Wdrd. wlwn people wtM'c poor and when li\'ini; condilioiis 
\\'<'n ■ h, id. irnsi< tils ran hi^h. This was a s'U lal i(Mi I ha I led on ilscH": 
pi)\ri!\- .ind i riiiie in one ^roiip bred !ear and hosliliiy in olhers. 
this, m inrn. iiiipo<le(l the acceptance* and j)roL!;ress of the first 
L;HMip. ihiis proloiiL^in^ its depressed eoildit.iun."''!. U wa^ a x'icious 
c\'cle which oUcii re(inired hold, radical thrusts to break. The tra- 
diiioiKil uoal ot Aiiiericaii polic\- had heen lo eiiconra^e ecjiial oj)- 
pi)[Huiii\" loi" indi\idiials. not e(|iial achiex'ciuciit lor ^roiij^s. 

( nahlr lo roiiiiinie to (Midiire the ill elTects of had hoiisini^. 
iindi re!iiplo\ iiient. poor represeniiit ion in u;o\-ernnient. and lack ol' 
ednc, It i( in,il op[M)i ii inity. iiienihers of Aiiierica s minority ^Lironps 
(iM)k ihcii triisi iMiions to the streets ol the nation's largest cities 
11! ilie IHiiOs. Waxes ol' iiiassivt* ci\*il disohedience swept aci*oss 
AiMri M .1 ( ti iriim I he sprinL^ and snimiier of I ( 'ertainl\' not a new 
j )l H'lK )ia<iioii 1 )i II. lor t he I irst t iiiie in hisioiy. jjcople woi ild not have 
lo w.iii tor ilioir morning iiewspiipeis to read ahont it and see it 
111 one 01 iwo black and while sMll photographs. The inai!;ic of t(^le- 
\ ish)ii broiiidii the <iction to die li\iii^ rooms ol America— ai id the 
woild ai tlir moment it was liaj)j)enin!j;. The sisj^hts and sounds ol 
drsp.iir. h.iired. and violtMice made e\'eiv Aiiiericaii teel personally 
iii\(>l\fd and toiu bed in diHereiit wa\s: shock, shame, fear, .i^uilt, 
,11 \l^ri\ (■( )mp. issioi 1! 

I'irs|f|( 111 KeiinecK' bcL^an to mobili/e siipjiori tor the enact 
m''iii m! I i\ il !lL;his le^ish.iijon. Although ihc lilacks were at tlie 
\ aiii;n;ird ol I he cMoris to se<'nre iiidi\ idiial civil rights, their Liains 
woir sh.irrd Willi ol her 11 ra 10 rit ies who had also bcj-'ii vi(M itns o!" t he 
saiiir i\ j)e 0} diseriminat ion. 

ill I'Hil. .1 decade alier die Siiprcii' Court decision had dc- 
il.ii'ed seL^rei^al ion in seliools nnc(Histit! ioiial. the <SHth Congress 
passed a sweepin!4 Civil Rights bill wle a was siL^ned into law by 
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I'lcsnltiii .Inliii-.()ii ! lii-> new pirco ot loL>isl; il ion si)cllc(l on I I lie 
* Mill ( pi «»1 f.iM,iln\ m I he ii.itioir-> Iniidiiu'iHal Iww No longer si inply 
i Ik ■ ji K l-i! ;< i i! "I I i tr < . >ni Is. (■( i' i.il i it^l lis i ii iw jjccainc 1 1 ir will ol I he 
riiiinl Si.iic-> ( niimv.-^ Soiin- liisloriiuis called llic ('i\'il Ki^lils An 
mI pii) l Mir "M. lull. I C.iii.r ol" Aiiioriraii tniiioriiy i^rouiJs. 

Mir Am ro\civd iicuK' r\'r\y asijcci ot public life includiiiL; 
■ ii.KiI , I i!i<- 1\' ciiipiiwrrcd i!ic AUnnicv (ieiieial lo brinj^ school 
dr-.fi.:i I u. i! K n I -.III!-, ii pri\Mlc cili/cus were imal)lc lo sue citcci i\'ely. 
I iilc \ I piM\ idrd liial uo per^>')U on ilic basis ol race or ikiUdikiI 
t)!i,ii!} sh.ill \)r excluded !imim. or discriuii.naied aiiainsi. in any 
pr' 'L;r. ill 1 icceix inu I 'cc iei .il liiiaiu ial ussislance. I-'acli I^ederal a,L;ency 
u tai \\ iinj)owered lo cxwnd snl )s!(lies U) any program (eouiracl. 
i;!,ini. 1m. III. M\ e\eiii})iiou. elc.) Was no! only andiori/ed. but 
i\\\ti hd {>■■ H!i[H)-,e sail* I ions lor noiicoiui)lialice willi die j)r(>\-isjons 
el i tu - l.iw Si H h -..iiicl ions could include I be leriiiinalion ot I-'ederal 
>>i ih^idir-. ll:c (.Hi ihai luosl educational iusliluMous benerited 
lr">i:i .1 wide lai'ue ol I'eder.illy assisted i)roij;raiiis was a \'ulnerablc 
ri!!i\ piHiii tor cuiorceiiieul ol iionfliseriuiiuatoiA' j)raclices. 

pr ili.ip-. iiiMrc iinportaulK-. in bis HKM stale of die union 
iiM • i-t I 'I e-,idr! II dobi i->ou declare<l "an iiiieondil ioual war on jJo\' 
, l lii- :r ^iiliiiiL; I'couonac ()i)portunily Act prux'ided fuiuis lor 

.1 [ 1. M } ^ .i! i->es U)V d le 1 1 udei pi iv i leoed in( ludinL> \'arious tyjx-s 
ol . ..Minn 11 111 \ ,i( 1 ion [)Mtur. mis and related pitijecls to couibal j)o\-er 

{ ( .:n[:iuuil\' AcUon 1 'ioij,i aiiis {(.'AlS) were cM reiiiely si^niticaut 
\)fx .wi^r [lir\ pro\ide(i ba->es of opera I ion ior*'t^rass roots" eoiiiiuuiii- 
!(\id( r^ wbo bati dicrelolorc labored unsupported on tlieir own 
iinif oiirii ii-^kniL: their jobs ' to lilxaate their coniiiiniiities troiii 
iPf uiiji-,"!'} pt)\rii\- and (jpprcssion. Altlutui^li the ii.o\'( rmueiit 
pii'V idr d I iie 1 (SI ,nrce->. the ■target populations ' wriv !^i\-en the o\) 
p, ,Miiiiii\ tnr tile lii->i I line to set 1 heir own priorii ics and run their 
M\\n piMi^raiiis Mau\ Pilacks .iiid liispaiiics in the United Stat<'s 
ImmiuI diei!i->el\ ts aliiio^i overnight tunctiouiu!^ as adiiiiiiist rators. 
ir( !aa(i,tn->. rou->iili.ii ii->. and in (.>ther positions where they could 
,11 !i\' l\ ,id\-o{ ,jle lor dieir resp<'c!i\-e causes, (^iie ot the CA/s was 
.i \,rvMj<. I )eiiioiisiialinn School .it UoiiLih Rock. Mi which ij;a\'e 

\ iii\c Aiiierieaii-> ihe op|)or! i inity to put tlieir own ideas about 
. ;k!( iiiMH Mii-o [)r.i( lice. The War on l'o\-erty and other coiiiiiiunity 
.i( 'i'>n [.rou!,iin-> <»l Johnson's "(heat Society" set in motion a series 
ol ti^.( at. polilical. and . kIii i in 1st rat i\'e lorees that had ijrotound eon 
se; juei Mt"- loi- Aiiieii{an education and eon firmed Ihe I-'ederal com 
Hiiiniiiii \i) ->oi i.il. poliliciil. <ind edueationai ecjuily. 

riie IiiiiiMUiMt ion A{i passed in \\)i\r\ for example, lifted ri.Li;id 
(j:ii»i.i-> wliK h h.id disei iiniiialed a.i^ainst certain national origins. 

i li,a ->.iine ve.ir Conuress enact( d t he \'ot iiiL; Ki,!j;lits A{'l of H)(>n to 
pi Mict I I lie -,ntli aue ot niinoritv cil i/ens. It eliniinaled \'ot iu^ (P^^'^'^'^ 
( ,iiioi)->. pro( ednre->. or,de\-ic-es Isucdi as literacy tests) thai would 
dciiN MI .ibridue a person's l ioht to \'ole.'^'' Als(; that year C'oii|frcss 
(•na< led die Ideiiientaiy and Seeondaiy ICdueation Act (KSHA) of 

!mi..o. which was promjilly signed by Presideiil Johnson. A loniier 



I I, II } K I . . )m1 II r^Mii W.I-. ,1 si loi iLi 1 li.it <'(li ic.il ion was ( lir key 
I M I , mii It ! hi;' I .« iv <i i\ 1 iilc 1 « )1 I ln' Atl provided assist ai ice to cdMca- 
hoiiai aiM'iu irs die needs o! eliildren o! low ine(jnie lamilies.i'*" 

rule 1 was beiiio re. idled lof m ij )lenient at ion. liowi'ver. il 
l).<,inie exideiK dial il^ iiiosi si^iiirieanl iiui)aei would he in the 
•laiei « II 1.-, \\ iih liiL^h einollinenls oT IMaek eliildien. !•'(•( leial le^is 

III, .:-. :;<.i;; (iisiiH;-. widi pi ednininanth llisi)anie ininofides felt 
ill. II aeadeniK dis.idvanl.iL^e snlleicd h\' iliei)- minority eoiisti- 
iiifiiis w.r, iioi so iiineh a resiili ol soeioeeoiKJiiiii" dei)ri\"al ion as 
i! w, IS I he li ii.;ie. il eoiisfi jneiK e < •} a lan^naue hai J ier. ( "onxMneed (^1. 
tins, ihcsc I.awiM.ikers sci mil tc c iia( i a.eoinpanion piece oj k-^is 
l.iiiiwi dial wonid oiler non I-aiulisl i speaking (NM-IS) students an 

. ipr )nri Mn!i\ In suiA ivc in seliiu)! ■ cssriit ially what Title I was in 
i<-nded lo do lo!" Idaek ehiidren 

.\lihMiiL'.li ilii'iv w.is j)icennis li;de enipirieal research to pro\'c 
hiimm i.il ediii ,ii it)ii w as die hesi .iltei iiai IXC toward insuring e(inal 
rdinain'iMl opj)f)ininil\- lor XICS eliildren ihere was enonuh 
< \ I del in In si i^orsj 1 hat a lack ol prolit iei ka- in I he lanmia^e used 
.1 . ?!m Mitdnmi u! iiisiiMciion was ii seii-iu-- hajidicap lor the stn 
dnii-^ hi Ills rev iew se\"eral studies \\\ hilin^nalisiii. lor e.\aiiipk\ 
,]( iiM ii !: id hiiind iliai sniiie authors helieved that thinkinu, in one 
l.ii iL'i Mi..< . 'I id spr.ikinu HI allot hta- eonliised the eliildren .aid tei ided 
iM ivi.ird dieir leaiiiin- Hii die oilier hand. Sollietti. in his stiuiy 
ol ■ ! ahiiLiii.tlr^Mi and I licnln iralism." asserW'd thai j )syel lolo^ieal or 
so( lolo^K ,il prohleiiis arose Iroin atteiiiplin^ to acljnsl lo two dil 
!( K'li' iiles!\les i. idler ih.in leaiiiinLi two lani;nai4es.' " Vet. ohsciva 
Hons ol lo^iiii- (»1 \i:s ehiUlrt'ii in a ChicaLio hi.i^h school revealed 
I h^i -.null! lis thill kin ai (>iie laii 1^1 iaij;(' an(l writ inLi in another took 
|.Mi-« r IM i- --ponding to i^iven test (iiicstions/ '-' 'riiesc pluMioinei.a 
siippoMfd die niili/aiion of the native lani^naue as well as 
'liiiiiiil < onsitlcial ions in the instructional pio^'css. 

( )n 1 lie oil ici hand. I here was ainj)le cvideiicc to support the 
I iha' M:S suidcnts were eiHlurin^ a nHMnin^less educational 
r\prne!ii f The hist <jn- <>rdesp; lir and the need for radical solutions 
wrvi- l)ei:)M dociaiiented h\- an iinpressivc array ol i)ul)li- 
( ,i! i(,iis !:iaiiv of w ilich were t he product s ot' e.Mensivc researcl« or 
hii.;h powei ( e«i ih-i'i'iices during ihe n)f)()s. 

1 li.ii piiMif ediK aiioti had continued to ncu;leet the needs ol 
laiimiam imnnriiv smdeiits on a national iev'cl was evadent in the 
:aei ili.it dii' ie( oiiiiiiendalions of (he HlH-l Orange ('ount\- Con 
Ici f'iit I - oil die I'ldncai ion ol S]>;niisli Speaking (1iild reu and Von th 
were .ilmost identical to those proposed eiu;htceii \e;irs helore hy 
p.ii iieip.mts at die idrsi Ke^ional (N)nrerence on the ICdncalion ol 
Sp.iiii^di Sj)eakin^ heoj)le in the Southwest held in Austin. TX in 
Pd lo. !'>odi uroi ips reconunended an end to se^reLiat ion ol* Spanish • 
sj)oak!nLi students, the developinent of teacher t rain inii; 'programs, 
.iiid iMipro\enieni in the tcachin.u; of Knij;lisli. . 

The lack •>( educational opporlunity was rencctcd. o I course, in. 
die soeioet onouiic coudi lions of 1 iispanit^s. l-'or exain|)le. during the 
decade ol the HKiOs. the median ineome of families with Spanish 
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^uni.iims Ml ilic SoulliWf'st h.irciv iiiclirci iihciicl Ironi (iH » \\\\ 
)( n < iii ol I l:r I iirili, III iiHoi DC lor Am^Io laiuilirs. Aini in M)7'(). Mcx 
U Mii Aiuci ir.iii^ nliici I li,iii vr.iis o! \\\\v iivcr.ii^cd less lliaii nine 
veils ol 'M iinnlinu. coinpcU'cd lo iiioi-c \\\.\\\ UvcK'r years lor An.ulo 
Anirru ails. 

(^KsiiMii.ihlc ctjnca! loiial practices ol'leii eoiil ril)iHe(i In die 
, lull li 11 !iiM- ( )iic 'lV-\.is scln)ol l)oar(l. !n}- e\anii)le. had recjulred 
."->(). J 1 Ms) 1 SI in MM led chiiiircii lo spend diree vr irs in die lirsl Urade 
Ml ml .J j'Vdcial cnnil slopped the. j)raeriee. hi die Stale olWashinU- 
Muckleslinoi i liildren \\( re .itnonialieaiiv retained an extra year 
' Mi si -rade: \o<ik S.k k Indiaiis antonial ieall\- were plaei-rl in slow- 
'1 ( 1. tsses. ' * ^ 

p )( ,1 ;. Puei to Ivicaii snidep.is e()nsU;ni-ed more than 21 per- 
; i|i(> iiii.i! piihhr sehooi popnlatioii in New \(^\\\ The 
.• ( ,Mi di"pMi)i Mie ill thai city \va^. hein.u est i mated as hio;li 
!; ';•. \)\ ihose who sinvi\-ed to the eiLthth i^rade. sixty 
■ . , r :. .-. . • ' T'c In live y(Mrs lu-low HMcliiVij; le\"el. Helwe(Mi Hliif) 
-i ■ '(.'•■ I! :. 'a: I'lie'io Kiean stndents e,racinaled Irom Mosion 
...t .rhr.uis, ; Mil) i^!i(;ans were riiidii^U that the liiiiled States 
...uii!.;!.d I- \\v land of opj )ort i rnity them. I >isa}jpoiiited. 
f.i.iiiv :( I'iin.M^ t(, their homeland. (This reverse mi.Liration 

iii.iv }:a\! led. at h-a-! partially, tor the fact diat the U.S. 

( , i,>,Ms M ;i..'i!''d Ml ihe earlv sc\-endes thai more tliaii a third ol 
Piiej.M . !.-<piiIalion could s()eak I a iLili^-liJ 

.\ ;:o:ii[f; .i' iM.p(niani piihlicaMoiis seiisid/in^ the nalion to 
ih,- !)lr.;}:i o! iMspaiiic sdidents in U.S. schools he^an to aj)ijear in 
die i.i.c sixip -V hi l:>^..) the XaPon 1 ICdneation Assoeialion sj)on 
^(.ifii ■ I'lir Tiir^dii Sni-x'ey (Hi the TeaihinU ol' Spanish tc. the 
SjMMi di '-.p' alvmu" which eonririned di at schools, techniciiies. and 
ai.ii'M.ls iKit die Spanisl i speakiiiLi pupils— weii' delieieni. The 
\1 ..\ 1 lit soil Siii-\'ev \ ielded <i nimiher oi' reeonimendat ions and led 
!( 1 .1 -A Dipt )sii nil which was ^-oi ivened t he lollowiiiij, year at die I In i 
. er-,ii\- < >i .Xi !/,< )i hi. I he 1 !)()() S\-m{)osinm pr()dneed an imjjassioi led 
lo ihe n.iiioiis eonseciu e in a pnhliealion titled. 77jr /n 
(•[.s/'W. ■ A/f/i )\\\\\. (Seven \-e.Ms later. NICA cospoiisored a national 
lniMiu'i.il Sicnlliiral :Msiiinte .:i AJ^n(|iier(ii le which examinetl die 
i n, n MMp< .mm ant lit aiU raiatli.) In I'ehriiaiA' ol VM\f a eon 
ic. lic' v.. is ron\< iiev! h «M! ilic treatmciii ol' minorities in 

le.v.ihooh.s .iik! oihei iea(. iii!^ materials. 

A-Mii.i coiiiims loiH d v t iter Kicliard d. Marij;olis to siiivey the 
-.mm-. i|iio oi Kic ill' m the puhlic schools. The tide ol his 

lepoi 1. / / ie /.M.:7.s. was a liiiii: V-M i iption ol' the poignancy ol' ils^ 
roiaeii!, I h' do.nment ser^'cd . ihe hasjs lor the aucney's lirsl 
: Ml K .iia! t ).i!e:eo( in M)dS. which j)rodneed anot her report. / /rnios 
//o'/ JO J />ir// !\\'e have done a L^ood joh). 

1. 'V w.is .1 learked increase in the aiimher ot (k)etoral dis 
seii.i!' .s on ''(icrlo Kico and or Puerto Uicans in U.S. Mainland 
\Mn\e:sj:ies. ,• ;nc on \.'hicli adv'anec graduate research had heen 
nei;!:u!i)ie da-nu^ i': diist ha'!" (il' the cenhiiy. The most prolific 
a\i7hoi- on the siihje( , of Pnci tv-. . .leans on the U.S. Mainland during 



Dici^o ( \isl('ll;iri()s 



M:r I'Mio-. . I r. u 11 I ( I ( M!(l.i?>( n. .1 prolcssoi' ol (•(iMciilioii :il 
Mufii'l.iii Si. lie ('»ll( -f. \\lM'-.r iimfl\ wi"»i ii il!,s icf iircclcd jjiiblic 
iMciiiiMii .iiiil iiisi ] 1 1 ii ion. il pri'uitirs \v\\]\ I-j.uk uiid '1 licaiio lo 

I'llci'ln l\hail Urcds. 

{ )i I :ri- j )i il \ ii iof is uT 1 - ( 1( -i .uir ( \\ ii (i 1 i.ii ('diH"; 11 

III iLM n-^^i ir {!i\r-isii\-. I AiiKjiKUji' IjUk^Ihj a^'- I'niwd Skucs 
. I! ! I i iwirt i l)\ JusliiM |-'isliii),in II) Wijs Oil ,1 snn'fv con 

(liiiirtl i(,r ihc r.S. ()riiir nl !•!( luc.il i' T i im (■ooi)oi iiioii Willi llir 

• 1 ii\ ' f SI i\' / ,r 1 'ri II is\ 1\ ; iiii.i. 1 Mnlr ssc M' is! HP,;u 1 iii:'/l(' ;i sorir^iil' rrr- 
' >! 11! 1 ir; H L (I iniis. il Ml i\- ( >!' \\i iici 1 wrw 1; ilrr ooi I ^i(lorr( 1 \ \\ 1 1 IC (Irfll'l illij; 
mI (ho IV(i( ; ti liiliiimhil I*(hu-.Ui()ii Afl. ''*lir Scpl vnil)( r l^K)^ is:>ii<' 
« 'I / ■('(■;:.// orn ni ill 1(1 1 1 ir \o\'{ 'in 1 )rr 1 <J7w issue of 11 w ^dliojicd 
!■'.!< •iiicnhuii r'^m ipdl were oiii ir< l\- ( 1« ( li( •; iicd 1() i ; iliiiLiiKil cdiKMl ion 
, II i( ! 1 1 If • I )<•« •ds ol \KS sMidonls w ri t ' •\'('r;il j)nl )l:o;il ions issued 
! )\ ilif \ '.\\ ( oiiiiiMssicjii on ('i\il Ki^lils. Thvsr hooks, doci iiiu'iits. 
.i;id rcpori Molprd considoral lo - nsiii/v public oj)iiiioM lo llir 

oi n<,.i I!nol)s!i sjjcijkinu ^niiU nts i:? AnuTicnn schools. 

I Ic.ii h nc< 1 hv I ho Icri ilc cliniiiir ol i he < ai ion and eneouraiied 
h\ 1 1 ir . ip[ ). in i I ' suicfs. . of 1 he i '.lack insurrcci ion. I lispai lics hetvan 

M ^pt'.ik oMi in ilicir own 1 lehall- - peihap> iioi r-s ohjcci i\'ely \n\{ 
iiiuch iiK in* .[( cuiaif'ly ihm well rcciuiini*; (Uilside ad\'()eales. More 
1 1 1 1| ijniiv lh'-pf>n}< s d }r-tisei\'cs wTu- heino sensili/ed, einloar- 
r. iss( '.d. (Afi ! ai ii;ci( (' hy i he o\*ei*wl uiiiiinL^ iiidieal ions ol' 1 heir I'ail- 

• u c. 1 h is ( •( jns( iousness led d iiar lea(!f ."shij) lo loriu coal i I ions based 
'11 1 ou 1 1 MOM needs. The social and p • i' ical imperai ives were slroni^". 
i.iliiioiial t'dncaiion was an i lea whose lime had come— a^ani. 

II ic bilinmial :iio\-enit iii noeaiiie a ralK iiiij; cause wliieli be^an 
■( > 1 M lae . lill lisp.iincs in 1 h'* ( < / au ly. This bronchi aboiil inleresl ini^ 
s( iM.!iiii( changes in the n.' 'i.-s ol' ori^ani/allons and ai^encit's. The 
>-.on,hw''si (■our,eil ol /-o/'cuyfj IjiiujiKu^c Teachers changed ils 
Mail n lo I he Son! fiW( si ( onncil lor HiiiJUfiial JuhicaHon. The Inler- 
.\i;eiicv ( oiiatad'''' - -M Mi'xi( (HI Anwricdn AlTairs. oriuinally esial;^ 
lishf>d iM ll)b7. v-.i-> reiiained in 1 Mb*) die Cabinel C'oininillec on 

'»r ^/orinniiv lor S/>nnis/r5/;< Yr.inf/. The MiWii'dn Airn'riccm A\'- 
; irs I 'nil. an IM iiMUso lol )hy U >r ( 'Ideanos in die I In i ted Si ales Ol'liee 
ot lidin .t!i(^n sii.M- duly l$Hi7. in M)7() became the Oriice for 
.S/»o/!C'>/i S/.'cn/v/Mf/ American AMairs. 

! ;\- \ :nMc ol boll: dieii sbeei' nniiibers and the fact that their 
prcst M( e in the i .'.S. Mainland predated all other Hispanic groups. 
Mexic.in /\raci i' ins coiisi iiiited the iiH)st \'isil)le n«ili()iial origin 
LiioMp in ihc I lion. 1 !owe\'er. ("nbaiis were ciuickly L|;ainin<j; accep- 
i.nicr a^^ .i siM iiillv. industrially, and politically valuable Hispanic 
i;r( 11 ). 

In HHW; {■ono,.'ss j)assed the Cuban Adjustment Act. which 
p<iiniiie(' ('ul:an e.\iles-io adjust iheir stains and become per- 
luancMi icsideii! aliens. Twe years later the Immi^ral ion and Nalu- 
rali/aiior •'lA'ice a^aillsl die ad\'i(:e of ils own aUoriie\'s — bc^an 
'o coiiMi .e Cubans as part of the imiiiiL$rat ion (luola (120.000 
- .sons) allowed (or all Western IlemispluTc nations. Cubans, in- 
cidenialK-. were eomiiiU; at a time when AnL$lo Anu'ricans were be^in- 
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lUDu, li I .i|)p!C( Mil - ilir \ .line nlOilici culliirt's. lorrit^n lanmKi^cs. nnd 
oilier indic.ii n Mi^ i >1 i li\ < i mK . 

hilcicsi in iH«)dcrii (oicimi l;inL;ii;ii»t*s \v;is at a new peak. 'I'lir 
pr<)j)(uiinii ul' AiiicricaM liiLili school piij)ils stiifiyinii. modern 
laiiLiU.iiM s. \vlii( li had u: slcadiK' dnriiiL!, ihc score lollowiiiii 
World War II. rca(!icd 2S p( ret -ni iiii he lafc six lies. Mill Lai in. which 
had heeii Imsiiio sindciils since ihe inrii ol die cciiluiy. ranked 
fnnrdi in popi ilaril\'. The manv rease;,-. lor lliis inclnded Ihe lact 
iliai ilie ( ailiolic ( iinreli had disconi inned ihc nsc of Lai in lor the 
mass and parochial schools no longer re(jnired Its snuiy. Schools 
in general were de cmphasi/ini^ mandated courses and allow iiiL!; lor 
mnrc ele( ii\( s. Si)anish. |-^i-ench. and ( icniian (in that order) wer(* 
(he iiiMsi siiiilicd loifiL^i! lan^nai^es in sceondan" schools at that 
1 ime. 

h was .1 si ! lUiiiL^ { DMliadK 1 ion thai American schools would 
spend iMitlions o! dollars lo icacli siudenls a loreitj;!! lan^na^e. hnt 
n>)( !i. Miainiain. nnrlnre. and develop the nali\"e lanmia^e com- 
pelf nee ( il ( liildien 111 llic I'nilcd Stales who alread\' sjjoke these 
laiiLMiaL^es as a resiili ol iheir national origin. On Ihe contraiy. 
s{ hi >"|s had })( <■■; a( I i\-el\' en^a^ed in elTorls to eradicate these ehii- 
dren s aioihe! iMa-ne. In atidilion. incredible Catch 22 conditions 
had Ix'cn }iMpM->e (I {»n ihe lew NKS stndents who had pianai»e(l to 
hnish hii^li school aofl souij^ht admission to colleges and nniver 

si lies !■"( ir example: 

\ As a inie. schnol svsiems in the I'nited Snites would not 
i^i.iM aeadeinic ciedii lo naiuf speakers ol* a foreign lanUna«j;e — no 
mallei- how pr^'Iieieni die\- wei-e--since ihey had not learned il in 
Aineri(an sc hools 

1 h<- siaiulafds ol some s< liool svslcms had re(|nired a mini- 
auim ^I■ade in laiulish (nsuall\- a I'j or C) hclorc a yoniiL^sler was 
prrnulled ii> enroll in (he slnd\- ol a torei^n lan^naUe. 

A toi'ciun lanunai^e was retinired as a i)rere(|. site lor iiia- 
ui(Miaiinn In iiiosi eolle^cs and ni ii\crsii ies. 

I hns. \i:S sMidenls conid neither i^ct credit lor knowing their 
moilier huii^nc appi'o\al to enroll in a formal eonisc to satisly 
ihe lnn iun lan^uaue i-e(jnirement. The lack of a lorci^n lan^naLie 
on I heir hiuh seliool iranseripis had hai n-d man\- of Ihcse stndents 
lioin a hiuher (^dncation. e\eri ihoni^h their (admittedly limited) 
pri»rieiene\- in laii^lish which was a lorei^n lan<j;ua«j;e lo them— was 
olieii snpei ioi In die [(-reiuii lanuiiaue j)roriciency of Ani!;loi)hoiie 
siudenls. ! he ir'clmic.iliiv Ihul lillle lo do wilh loi^ic. 
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8 ^e^ralBUU^ 

Education Act 

I.\ JA^^1AK^* HMVZ. senator Ralph Varl)()r()UivIi of Texas iii- 
I loduccd S 12S. u'liu h {jroposccl "lo anu'iui llic KlcMiUMiiaiy and 
Sccoiidaiy Mducai ion Aci of lf)fif) in order lo provide assistance 
to local ediieai loiial a^eiicjes in esiablisliiiii:; hilin^L»ual cdi.icaiinn 
l)roi^raiiis and lo provide eeriaiii oilier assistance to proinole sneli 
j)ro^rains/" Ai loiiii hist I he C'oi.i^ress had belore il a proposal which 
uonid lei^iiinii/c (he cnliivalion of individual eullnral ciin'erenecs in 
onr schools. 

i lie hill (Hrecied itself lo the Spanisli-speakin^L^ only, because 
ol their nnnil)er and their dilTerenl histoiy in the United States. It 
was ^'arl)oronLil^s contention that in eoniiFiLS here* to s(M up a new 
\\U' in accordance with the United States, other non-En^lish-spcak- 
inii oronps IkuI made a decision !o ^ive nj) their old lircstylo. culture 
and laniina.^e. 

Bn!. \Av\n ronij;li argued, that was not true in the Soutlnvest, 
in whicli case the United Stales had taken over tlie land and the 
l)eoj)lc and inij)(.>se(l its own culture upon lliem. Mexican-Anicrieans. 
lie concluded, did not consent to al)an(lon their homeland, to aune 
iiere. and siarl anew.' ''' The same argument, of course, applied to 
Puerto l^icans and to Nal ive Americans. The Yarborou^^h bill, in fact, 
derincd ilie Sj)anish si)eakinii student by Mexican or Puerto Rican 
birth t)r j)arentaiie. It was a rceoonition thai Ilisj^anic students had 
been neiilecied by American schools. Hut Sen. Yari^orou^h's 
j)r()j)osed leu;isIation went far beyond this elemental recognition. It 
recommended [\] biliniiual education |)r(),L;rains: (2) the teaching of 
Spanish as the native lanu;ua.u;e: (3) the teaching of li^nLjlish as a 
second JanHnai^e: | l) j)r()^ranis (k'siLjned to impart to Spanish- 
sj)cakini^ students a knowk^di^e of and j)ride in their ancestral cul- 
ture and hmij;uai.!;e: (5) efforts to attract and retain promising indi- 
viduals of Mexican or Puerto Rican descent as teachers; and (6) 
si raiciiles to establish closer coojDerat ion between the school and the 
h()nu\'"'' 

However, the limitation of tiie l)ill to IIisj)anics was shaiply 
attack((I by otluM's who felt that unless all Amcrricans— regardless 
of tluMr national oriijin— were made to feel that the preservation of 
t heir resj)ect ive anccst ral lan.^ua.t^cs and cultures was important, the 
hilinHnal effort would not be snccessfnlJ'*^ 

The initial reaction of the United States Office of Education 
maintained that i)r(),L!;rams of bilint^ual cducaLion could be liandled 
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ihiniioh \\\r r'.\^\u\i\ 1 nN"^ ! -iiuf III ol ICSKA. (Title III i)r()vicl('cl lor 
ilir r-TMhlisliiiif III nl inndrl schools. i)iIoi j)n)^rinns. and drnioii- 
sMMtioii projcrts m cdi ic. ii ioi i. and ucncrally cnconraucd schools to 
come nj) with new ideas (o resolve old i)rol)Ieins.] At that time there 
Were as man\' as ^f) hiliimnal programs ojK'ral in.ij; nnder Titles 1 and 
III. and ihe number was orowinu. 

/^^WTECEDENT BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 

1,1 i^Hiii .1 'l itlc III hiliiional project with lonr first ^i^rade classes 
hcoan in Kl I'aso. IX. One urade level was added eaeh siil)se(iuenl 
vcar, 

I !,)]). r.cn i. siarted a hilinijual proUrani with a Title III L^rant 
in Scpicmh. 7. One first orade of children with little or no ' 

:^iiMwh (loc t,: ,i_:ash at ihe Thomas Connors ICleinentan^ Sehool. 
which was ps i)cn-eiM Puerto Kican. was ^i^iven i)raei ically all instaie- 
111 Sp.iuish hv aCni)aii teacher and a Puerto Kicari teacher aide. 
.\i ihiH lime, half of the I l()hok(Mi sehool i)opulatj()n had a limited 
iMiL'Ush speaking ahilitv: forty percent was Si)anish-speakin^L5. niosl- 
Iv horn I'uerio i<ico. Ilie gradual transition model used called for 
prai ii( a!lv all instruction in the first ^^rade to be in Si)anish: two- 
ihirds sp;iMish one third Kntilisli in the second ,^radc: and one- 
ihiid Spanish, two tlnr<ls Kni>lish in the third i^rade. It wasexi)eeled 
ili.ii bv I he fourth urade. the children would be able to enter rei^ular. 
nnnbilinonal (^lasses, at which- time a Si)anish .lanL>ua,ue arts and 
PiHTi.t KMcan cultural enrichment i)ro,jj;ram was to be added. 

The emphasis of Assimilation Throutih Cultural Under- 
si.mdiu'' as Ihe lIol)oken bilingual proi^ram was .called, was j)laccd 
t)n impmvni- the awareness of not only those in the bilin^i^ual pro- 
oiMiii i>ni ail tea( hers. I bis was partly accomplished throui^h leaelier 
r.\( lnn<M's with Puerto Kico. in which I loboken involved other dis- 
! ricis snch as ( amdcn. Vincland. Perth Amboy. and Trenton. As part 
of Ihe same proUram. i Iol)ok''n.conducted a scries ol •'seminar visits 
lo Ihe island in cooperation with Jers(y City State College. 

overcoiae the shortage of l)ilin,aual teachers. bilin.Uual 
siudents from the junior and senior lii^h schools. 38 ol them 
Spanish speakin- seived as teacher aides. These students wvrc 
p ,1(1 I hire dollars tor two hours of tutoring each day and. in ad- 
Miiinn received hiub se!uH)l credit for the exi)erience toward ^^racki- 
UioM Mn product ..1 the piomam was that it semxl lo inspu-e most 
nf diese stiidcni leat hers, n-aity of whom were potential dropouts. 
in sMv in school and. in. some cases, pursue teachin^^ careers. 

Ilnbokeu was attacking the problem on three bouts. It was 
ineeiiu.^ Ihe inimediatc needs of newly-arrived chiklren: dealin.a with 
(heauini(iesc)fall leachcrs in the system: and be^inninU the j)rocess 
loward i)n)vifliim bilinunal ieachers for the Uiturc^. 

riic second New derscv i)ilini4ual proi^rain be<j;an in Februaty 
pKvS when bilingual sclioolin.Li was provided for Spanish-speaking 
elemental^ Urade children in Englewood. The programs goal was to 
imorove tlie children's Spanish while they were gaining skills in 
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I he I iilc 1 spoii^^orrd ulilizcd one bilin^uaJ leaclior 

.iiid one }m1iiil;im1 .ii<1< wiili 1 1 ir assisianrc ot" parciH vohintrcrs. 

Ill S( picial o\ iliiii year, a hiliii^ual class was slarlcd in (lie 
Cailirid !':icniniiaiy School ol' 1^)11^ Hranoli. NJ. Spanish speaking 
i-hildi ( in L;r.i(lcs ( )nc and two received insi ruci ion in content areas 
Ml Sp.ii :! .h. l-!nuli->ii was iaiii>iii in a strnctured sccjnenee ot'lessons. 
1 he u'l ti(ili/fd one l)iimL;iial icacher. was direeled by die 

siiionj |Minrii)al. and sponsored hy local Innds. 

I\S. 1^5 111 New ^'()^k hecanie a-hilinmial scho(;l in UJCSH while 
still h aided l)\- I he local hoard ot cdneat ion's hndi^et. (Its j)rineipaJ. 
Hern. in L.il-'ontainc. went on to heeoine one ol the l3est known 
ai it h< M l I ics on hiliiiLio.al educaiion.) Corj)us C'hristi and Del Valle. 
TXalso h.ul proLtraiiis in h)(S<S. While t hese were j)ilo( j^rojeets— none 
aj)j)ri)a(iiinL; the coiujjrchcnsive hilin^ual-hieiiltiiral pro<i;rani 
models dial would soon aj)j)car- -they i)rovi(le(l the jjroviiiLS, testing, 
<in(i irainini4 uroiinds to siij)j)ort a major national thrust toward 
hilinL^iial iiisi n ici ion. 

TITLE VII ESEA 

A !o! , il ( il . ;7 hills similar to Sen. VarbfM'on^L!;h*s were introduced 
in dir I ' S. l|oii->c ol U*cpreseniat ives helbre Con^i^ressniaii James 
Schcnrr of \ew 'i'ori\ rewrote ^'arl)oron^^l^s bill to include all non- 
linulish spc;ikinLi childi-eii. it was this hill, merued with some others 
aito a simple inc;isnrc which in .Jannary 19(iH became Title ol 
I-^Sl'iA die I^ilinunal iCtlncation Act - a vehicle for Federal partici- 
paiinn 111 j)roniotinu tliis "new" eoncejjt o!" schoolinLj, In the words 
ol the lcL!;islalors:' ''* 

1 ! ;c ( I li « i icicIa' t iruls I In I one ot* I he iiiosi acute eciiica- 
e ; il jVn ih!r-m-> III ! he I 'iiiied Slates is that which iiivolvfs uiillioiis 
iiildn-ii mI !iiiiiir{| i-;:i«;lish -.pcakint; aijilit\' hccau'^e die)' come 
tM\ Mi 'MiiU'iiis v.iirTt' ihe (leiiiiiiaiii lanuiiaue is oUut dian 
! :: iLi!i->h: I hai a( idii Kuial elloi'K should he inadc to suppleiiUMit pres- 
rn' .i!i( ni[,'i-> lo liiid a(i('(jiiaie and ( oust nu n\'e soliiii()ns lo diis 
lea'jii'- .111(1 iMiplexini; ediicaiional sit nation: and that ll^e nrueiil 
! ifc 1 M*!' ( t »iai Jit'heiisixe and eoopeiat i\'e act ion now en I lie local. 
Male .iiid l"edn,ii !e\t'ls to (Ie\-el()p lonvai'd l(»okin!j; aj)j)r(»aches to 
iar« I 1 1 :r -,ri iMMs ie. i I II i o 1^ d 1 1 1 ieiil t ICS laced by this snhstanlial scti;- 
::m :ii ' il;e Xaliun's ^( ImkiI ai^e p( ipnlai ion. 

Ill KM oL^iiMiMM i)! Mir special educalienal nt^eds of the lai'Lie 
; H ■( : !>; < ialdifn < il iiiiii ted I-amlisli speak inu .ihilii\' in t he I Jnit 
t (i ; >)ii_icss heiel)\' deelai'es il to he the policy f)!' (he United 

, iir-. ; ( . 1 ■! . >v K le ai i.iiii i.il assist aiice to local ft li H'at ieiial aueiicies 
■I: .it \t hip I a::\ on: new and iinatiiiiatix'e clciiu'iitan' and sec 
' .( ! I!-.- ol pro!^: aiiis designed lo iiieei ilicsc special edneat ional 

:n 1< "ri al mil ii; disM ihat ion ol I'linds nndcr lliis title, llie Coiu- 
aas^ai.;;. i 1,1 !;di K ai ioni siiall j^i\'e highest priority to States iinrj 
iio.i-. \viihi'; Siaifs ha\"iii!4 tli<' Lireaie.^t . . . nniiiher of children ol" 
iiiiaird laiuli-^h -pcaionLi ability helween the ai^es ol' llirt j and 
I i:^i)f<'eil m eaeii --l.ile, . 
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As ( MX isiDiictl. hiliiimial (•diicalioii was ^iipposixl lo accomplish 
ihrcc i)uii)(>s('s 1)) piovidc I''ii,i^lisli laii.^iiaiic skills. (2) niaiiilain 
iiaiivf lan,^iia^c skilN. aiul Ci) support tiio cultural heritage of the 
suulcuis. Tliis ihrcrli.i i purpose had been set forth by the Puerto 
Kicau Resident Cornniissiouer in his testiinony at tlie legislative 
luMrinn;.-'"" 

I 'u f iiiilliun school a,L;c children in ihe I in i led SuUes were esti- 
iiialed lo be ol liiuiled Kn^lish si)eakin^ abiliiy. Four million ol'tliem 
wci'e s.ud to be Sp.uiisli speaking. 

ihe expansion ol ilie legislation beyond tlu^ needs of (he 
Spanish speaking. aldion,u;li broadly applicable to a number of 
eihnic groups— French. Polish. Chinese— was particularly related to 
Indian educalion. Indians had devel()i)e(l bilini$ual (eachin^U ma- 
lerials. hui iheir elToris had been slopped bv the advent of World 
War 11. 

rile eorresi)oiidinu iniiial appropriation measure for Title VII 
was it je( led by C'()U,L>rcss in 19fnS:bui in 19(59 tlie Feck'ral legislators 
,ippro\< d s'/.f) million, an aiiiounl which caused Sen. Varboroui$h 
In recall an old religious soii^U rrt)m his Tex^s cliildliood: *'mercy, 
drops "rouihd us are lallin^. but for the showers we plead.'"-"' 

(ir;iMis under l ide \'ll were available to demonstrate how the 
etiueaiion pioL^iam could be improved iliroutih cxeinplar\' pilot or 
deiiionsi ration projects in biliuiUial and bieuhural education in a 
wide varitMv ol seitinus. Tide VII funds were also available for: 
j)reseivice iind iiiseivice traininU of teachers, supeivisors. counsel- 
ors, aides, and other auxiliaiy educalion personnel: establishment 
and niaiiUcnance of programs: research., development, and dis- 
semination of insiructional materials- ac"(iuisit ion ol necessaiy ma- 
lerials .Hid e(|uipmeui- as well as opi uiium use of educational and 
culuiral resources: and improvement of cooperaiion between the 
home and the school. School districts seekin.Ui Title VII funds wvrv 
re(juired lo submit i)roposals dial included mcanin^^ful partiei- 
p.iiion ol th'' lion KihJilisli-doniinani cominimity in the projects 
from iiiiiial planniuLi ilii'ouuh ihe e\-aluatioii p:'ocess, 

Mo'-i of Ihe 7f) projt^'is tuiided thai initial year were Spanish. 
alihotiLili se\'eral proi^rams were also funded in oilier lan.Uua^cs—lor 
Ihe iiiosi pari. iiiiiioritN' laiiij;iia,Ues. Nearly 27.000 students W(M*e 
seivcd. 

Tide \'II piojecls had lo be evalualed al the end of each school 
vear in order lo be elii^^ible It)!' ^•r)iitiiiued or iucreased fundin.U. The 
maximum i)criod of I-'ederal fiiian al support for any project would 
be fi\'e years from ilie dale oi' ihe j)r()jcel*s inception. At the end ol 
ihiU lime ii was die ( xpe^ iaiion or hope that local school districts 
would assume ilie costs of those bilin.iiual pro^^rams which were 
considered siuccssful and which had won the approval of local 
coitauuniiics and school boards. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF TITLE VII 

Wiilioui .1 doiilM, iIm- i).iss.ii>(' ol 'Tillc VII ICSKA was a major 
ijn\iki!irf>iii4li which was lo iiavc a si^iiificani iinj)aci iiol onlv on 
rdiKMijoiial j)i()^iMia- lor ihc lin^iiisi ically alxpifai ciiild l)ui on 
|Mi>*r^sif )n.il ('niplf)\'nu-ii! and poliiic^il \'isil)iiily as well, (ron/iiic/ 
ul)sm{ *i ili.ii [\u- Ad's uiosi sii;nirit'ani Icaunrs wtM'c:-'"-' 

I . li rev oL^ni/fd 1 1 i)()Ii( ical l('asi{)iiiiy ol CnconraiiiinLi insn-uc- 
I inn in a lan^i laL^c ni Ikt dian raii^lisli. dicrrhy raisinL!; scrions (jncs 
lit).'] ahoui ilic "I-jiL^lish only'" l.iws which existed in many stales. 

'^ Ii hcLian the i)r()ccss of iormally rceoLini/ii'iu; "national origin 
min< Ji 11 ics" as const itncncics which n;a\' seek (iiricrenf iated seiviees 
oi I L^rt It inds 1)1 her t han 1 1 lose of racial discrimination or seii;reu[alion. 

It was ihr Mrst step toward inst it nl ionali/ii t he not ion dial 
".•qua!" was iu)\ syn(uj\in()ns with "same." 

■I. !-)\ InnitinL^ its program (lcveloi)ment iimdin,!^ i)Iiase to a five 
\<'<ii period .ind exaeiinU promises (if c(Hitinnity I'rom local ednea 
lional ii^eiK \- i^ranlees. it attempted lalheit nnsnccesslnllyl to 
l)ri>mi Ho die eoneepi ol loenl (and State) elTorts in ii n a ncin.L; I he cost 
ol [)r(Ji;nim niriintenanee. 

■l hr(inL;h .\ lovwi ,\ governmental recognition ol" the "le^it 
imae\'".o! hiiin^n.il edin.iii^)n. a welcome impeins was j)rovid(^d to 
liie emrri;m^ hrecrl ul hilin^iial edncators. (Snhsecjiient fropaiers 
wno e\t'ninall\- expanrled throntih the work of these j)ersonsJ 

• The pas^a^e ol the I*\'(Ieral Hilintinal Act. with the I'nnds it 
pro\id{'(I and iIh" .iiieniion it locnsed on the widesj)read need for 
le.ichniL; children in a lanij;ua^e they nndersiood and conld hand^ 
^parkj'd a \iL:oi{)(is new movement toward hilinu,nahbicultni^ 
edni alinn in nianv j)ails of llie IJnited Slates. 

WEAKNESSES OF TITLE VII 

However, while rcjoiciii^ over the positive asj)eets of Title VII. 
one eon Id Moi ov(^|ook some of the dehiliial inU featnres of the Act. 
I 'erh. ip^ I ■ le Pi( )si M let )) apreliensihle aspect of t he Milium lal i'-diiea 
ti'Ui \ei '.ilihdn^h iioi imniediateh- apparent lo soniel was the fact 
ih.ii iK i^oai repre^rnled a dep.irtin'e from previonsly-stated C'on- 
Lires^ioiMl polK v ,\! Ie;ist 1 1) ICC timcs dnrioLi the j)i-eeedin^ dec 
ade [}\- wa\- o! ihe X'.tlional Defense Mdncation Act of IMSS. the 
( nlmral ICxehan^e Program of M)()l. ;uid the International Kchua 
ti'>n At 1 o! C onL^ress had I'ecoun i/ed the importance of a 

p( iK ^Ii >i ( 1 1 i/eniA and had ene(M n"aued prt )l icieney in more t han one 
lan^n.iL!,c lor all Americans. 

fhe f.i!"L;ci pt)pnhilit)n for "l iile X'll sen'ices already iiad ahilitv 
in a l.nimi.ii;e other lhan lai^lish. ^'et. inster...! of i-eefji(nizin,Li; (hat 
ahiliiv as an as-.ct and creating the oj^portnnity to ninnnv and 
dc'v'elop it.('on^ress ireaied it a^ a handicap to he overeonu*. Thns. 
the "Paliii^nal" Act w<is - {onseionsly or otheiAvise — designed to 
phase onl the children's mother ionnne while phasing in lOn^lish. 
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l'!M|.*r,( il .1 ivnirdi.il pruoiMiii {!() ('()in|)( iis;jtc Inr a (irliril). 
! 1 ic ,\< 1 v'. . r. ri l.u I< 1 1 .r. / / M M.sj r Ji W K i / 11 1< ■; isu r<' ! t j .issisl rlliUlrcil wlU) 
W. ir ■ cMiUJliniMlK' (!ls.i(l\;iiil.i^c(l !)(•(■. lll^c ol tlirir ilKlbility lo 
-.ptMls IjiL^lish""'"' .iiul snj)Ml;U('(l ihilt woliUl l)r |)ro\i(l('(l 

(.Vi/f/ Mfif:/ ( liild (oiihl crircln-clv' Huutiop in iMiL'.H-h. Ii j>r< 'liinlc;! 
!} ■• m! .idirr l.iiimMUfs nul\- ; is .1 iiKMUs ol Iciiniiii^ I^iK'^li^ll. 

1 ' N I II iii.ikcis. })rcor( Mi)ir(l Will, llic liinds hcii:^ uscii lc;ich 
li.ici-ii l.iMLMi.i.'-;*-^. iiil>p«*<l ilir (Irvcloi^Micnl ol 1 )il i 1 1 m K ilisi ii ;inioiiij; 
i].i!]\c spiMkcjs (j1 ()ili<T l.iiimiau<'s. 

.XiiMihci icilinv wliu h ^.l\■(• \\\v .-Vm ilic rlKHMrlcrislirs olCoiii- 
pi-iis.iiMiA- h'uisl.iiir)!) w.is ilic i)i-i(>riiv i)liicc(i on low incoiiu- tainilics. 
I ;\ iiiij M i .iiiLj. J |M ^vi'vw criK riuii. i ion I j ii^lish sj )r;ikii ii; cliildnM i who 
i 1, ij .1 „in ( i 11 . re-sK Ir in wvu Icr. ilc incoiiic ;irf;\N we it - denied diis \'iUil 
ll( ulr ' i: ins! \'\ lel joji. 

( .i.hir iinr s wnc mu le. II. While die Ael was passed "in reeoo- 
-jiiMii nl Mm- sjx'ti.il rdiK Ml lon.il needs ... oT ehildy-eii olliiniU'd 
In-li-l: sjie.ikinu .il)ilil\'." i liese sp<-ei;il needs, as well as the j)a- 
: niifW r. !..! hilmmial i)i(vU-iiii^- weie !e!l lip lo llie iiiia.uiiuilion ol 
i,M,il .dni.rinnal amneies (LI'.As). Wiiile ihe Olliee ol ridneation 
,!,:, iidc! !hr' generous l.iliinde with die ra-: ;ale M.al I hese were 
:i! -Ill' s MiJended !o 'iind iiinowilive projee!s. die ahsenee (A 
.1 , !,■,,! , 11! iulinunal poluA" led lo the misuse iiii-aj)p!ieal i(i]i. and 
iM iicial u.isie i>l Innds which were alreadv (liiieally liiniled. 

.\ii,.;i:,-i pinhleiii al llu- liiiie o; die enaeluien; ol Title VI i was 
i!;,' ;,M t 1 si.jies inelndinuCaliroinia. i.oiiisiana. New Mexico. 

\t w.N ni k. I'eniisvl'. ania. and Te.xas diad I-'.ni;!! di oiih' laws. Dr. N'ax 
uiiu w.is die ( Mlilornia cliier sclioo! niMcer Irani lo 
p*V!. ^^M■. \r-lieincnll\- auainsi hilinmial nisi rnclion Koiiald 
l-:c.iL'a:). wliM seived as -(A-eriior of ( alilornia. Irom M)d{> lo 1^7-1. 
ap! ii,,! !m\(,i die l>iliiiunal approach eiihei. lua liis j)iil)lic i)ro 
iioiiiu . ineiiis were carcriill\' miarded - leniiiered 1a llie ine\'ilah!e 
iir t <|s Ml his Siale In sc\-eii si, ties. iiiclndiiiL, Te.xns. leachers risked 
, : iiMiii.il p^ naliics or revocation o! i heir licen^ 's li Caimlil K-aehinU 
III ndici KinmiaLj.es. ( )1 )\ ionsl\-. l hese disiriei- > re ineligible lo n 
, f i\( Inndinu. ih.il re(iniretl inslrnclir)n in !aii«j;t la^es other than 
I .nijish. Iniercsi MiLj.K . when monies became a\ a) la! d( . many (iiol all) 
. dicsc si.ii.'s scni rif'd l( » el lanue d leir laws lo ix-rinil iheiii lo teach 
bihnunallv, Olhers siiiipK" ignored ilieir own I.jws, procniyd the 
hauls. ,iiid iiiiplemenied the pro.uraiiis — albeil "iileuallv." :^ 

POTENTIAl. FOR SEGREGATION 

AiiMiiiei asjx'ci ol lide \'I1. which Wf)nld '>"V' ;-Je a \'nlneral)le 
poiiil. was ihe assniiil)lit)n dial die Ael liceiised scf:ools lo isolate 
lin-Misiic minoriiv children desj)iie the lacl -'-a! ^s re^nlafions 
( .ilk d tor die iiu Insion o! Taiulish speakiiiLl j)iii).I ' ^ oilinuiial pro- 
f^r.HMs on a volunlan- basis. \'eiy lew An,i;loj)ii(fr- s were iound to 
u,lnni*er die hrsi v<"'ar r)! the i)ro,i;rams. Obseivus sj)eculaie that 
Ihe reasons :or the lack ol' AnHio | )art icipat ion included the lollow- 
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1 . rii<- |>ri)^i.i)ns were si ill new. did nol luivc a "track record." 
and were Jioi widely proiiioled. 

2. Mosi proi^rains were loealed in die heart of die Ilispank' 
i^lvl lo. ill schools clearly idem i!"i able as "I lisi)anic schools." oh en in 

"dismal eii\'iroiinuMils. 

The programs were sii«j;niaM/ed Iroiii die bcainiiiiii!; wiih a 
"eonipeiisatory" la[)cl— hardly die kind of niai;iuM proi^rains thai 
would aliraei siuflciits voluiilarily. 

hi dif second year. Tide VII national direcior Dr. Alhar Pefia 
iiisisu-d on die inclusion of Anjj;lopliones (jii the basis th.at; 

1 . Hiliiimial classes re(|iiire(i die siiiiiiltaneous j)resence (jftwo 
inonoliiimial Liroiips (by det'iniMon, a bilini^iial class does not truly 
become biliiimial uiiiil both ^roiij)s an* mixed). 

2. The j)rcseiicc of Fai^lish sjjeakers in a class induced the 
iu)ii Kniilish sj)cakcrs to leani I'Zn^lisli by j)rovidin^ role models. 
lAnyoiic who siiidicd Sj)anish. F-^reiicli or German in American 
schools or Iai«j;lisli in Pueric) Rican. Cul.>an or Mexican schools 
where there was no opportunity tf) use the lani!;ua^e outside the 
classroom would appix'ciaae t he wisdom of early rok* models.) 

.;. MiiiiiL^ual classes conii:)letely composed of one or the other 
aroup losificd edueiit ional st-oret^at ion and (liseriniinat ion (in vio- 
la! ion o! />rf)n'n. Civil Rjahis legislation, and sounci educational 
pract ice). 

()j)ponents of the intearat|t)n model rcmiiuk'd USOP^ that His- 
panic chikh'cii had been searcLjated before bilingual instruction was 
availal)le. At the time Title V!I was enacted. G5 percent of all I hs- 
{)anics in eleiiieniaiy' schools and FVA j)ercent of all Hispanics in 
secoiidan' sc}io(^ls were attendina schools with predominantly mi- 
iioritv enrollment.-'"' I lispanics lea red that the inclusion of English - 
speaking siudenis in bilingual programs would mean that the 
alreiidv meaUer furidina woulci have to be divided further, waterini^ 
down the basic pui*])ose of the program. They were not willing to 
do that, espcciallv when Anu[l()j)honcs had access to other proLjrams 
not available to children of limited [CuLjIish ability, luich P2n^lisli- 
speakiiiu participant repn^sented an excluded non-En^lish-sjx'ak- 

student. 

There was also aiiot her diff iculty in involving ICniJlish'Sj)eakin^ 
siiideiits in bilingual proUrams, which caused a IcLjit iiiiale concern. 
In the carlv stages o! l)ilimj;ual instruction students needed to be 
Lirouped liiiUuist it ally f()r the purj^ose oi" teaching (hem in their 
native lanmiai^e. Obviously, if cliildren who did not understand the 
lanLSna^e ol" i list met ion were inclii(k/d in tlie L$rouj). they would luivo 
berMi subjecanl to the same aberrations under which non-EiiLilish- 
speakini; children bad be(Mi functioning and which bilin;.iual educa- 
tion was suj)i)osed t(^ correct. 

Xon-KuLiilisli-spcakinij; children were also Ljrouped for tlie 
j)urpose of teaching them EiiLjlish as a second lan^ua^e. A^ain. the 
involvement of children who si:)()ke Huenl Euji^iish in the early stages 
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dI I;SI. iii^i'tu Hon would be iioi only Ijoriiiii. lor ihcni — il would 
-.(•(■ni ludicKiu-.. luh'i^r.itiou. if tried at all. would liavt* to be phased 
in L;!a(inallv alirr llic tlu rshoki barrier oT coniniunieat ion was ovcr- 

I'OIIK*. 

1 'art 1\ bctause of its uncertain tutu re and j)artly beeausc ii was 
ibe ouK- sti'alei^v available to assist a ,L!.rowin,u number of under- 
aebie\inL> students, bilingual etlueation was initially accepted as a 
bona Tide reason for sei;reLiat in.ii students (on j)e(la,L!;()L!;ical grounds 
and not lor tiie j)uri)ose ol' discriiuination). Suspicious that this 
concession would be abused. Alfredo Matiicw. the first Puerto i^iean 
to serve as coniniunity svii)erinicndenl in New York City, warned 
.loainst an "emotional and sentimental devotion to bilingual cduca- 
!ion that would j)lav ri^lit into the hands of those who would use 
ii as a disguise for a new I'onii ol" se^re^at ion or for rcse^i>re^ation/' 
lie reiiiinded bis colleaUues that Ilispanic children would be ex- 
juM'icd lo fund ion in a world composed of (and dominated l)y) Enil.- 
lisb sj)cakinLi ethnic i^roui}s and that their ability to suivive largely 
{i( {)cu(lcd on their iDundencc in dealint; with these other (^idtural 
s{\lcs v)n e(|ual tenns. 

M')wever. even ihose who supi)orte(] the intei^ration eontvpt in 
bilingual education felt that. jj;iven the funding limitations, pri- 
orities W(Mild have to l)e set which would first address the urgent 
educational needs of non I-aiUlisb-speakin^ children and relegate 
ihe inieoration leatiirc to the time when fiindini^ lewis were* adc- 
(luaic. Uiiforiunatcly. fiindinij; never did reach adequate^ levels and 
-.CLiivoatcd bilinouai jjro^rams iloiu'isbeci relatively laicballeni^ed. 

As ihe movement gained momentum, some school adminis- 
tiaiors expressed wariness in offcrin,^ bilingual instrnclion in their 
distiicis on grounds that it violated the antise^re^at ion policy of 
Civil Kiuhis. In j)r()fessinL> this t^ommciuhiblc reini^nancy toward 
pupil seLireuation, iiowever, some schof)l officials were missinif the 
j)oint that the aicrc physical dese^rcLiat ion of students — in and ol 
iisrlf— was not sufficient to insure c(iual educational oiJijortunity, 
Indeed, dcseoicoation plans normalh* called lor other j)rovisions. 
including curriculum modification, teacher inscrA-ice trainirvu;. and 
related s[)ecial seiA'ices besitles descure^atecl pupil assiLinments. 
W'iihoul these considerations, (leseifre,L>atit)ii could result in a dis- 
^eivice tf) children vvidi particular needs, such as a lack of proficien- 
cy in Kn^lish. 

Thi-. (iileiiuua and I !i(MUcip;ieut. unexamined consensus anion ^ 
educator:, thai iMlin^u;*! education and scho{)l deseilrci^ation were 
nuiiuallv exclusive were two of the reasons why Stale and Federal" 
educational authorities waived the rights of naticinal oriuin minority 
children to dese^re^alcd schooliuij; in order to facilitate their access 
lo bilingual instruction. This ■*'bcnii»n'" se^^renation was generally 
condoned bv liotb I [isj)anic parents and bilingual educators, ration- 
aii/in.U that Ilispanic children bad seldom been included in de- 
stvi^rc^ation elfoiis raivway. They pointed out that clesc^re^ation 
p;lans were traditionally Hraek-VVbite student exchange proijrams. If 
involved in desegregation. Ilispanies were often counted under tlic 
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i;ciicr.il iiihric n\ nuiKnidj soiiicliiiics used lo "dcsi'^rc^alt^" 

schools hy inixiuu ihriii will) White Aii.Ljlo sludciils. Icaviiiii Black 
sMidciils in isokiii'.)!!. Other districts, classilyiiio all Ihspanics as 
C.r.icasinns, woiiUl use thciii to "dcsci^rc^atc" all Black schools 
wi'hoiu having to si^nilicaiitly integrate t heir Wliilc AnUlo sludoius 
Willi ai)\' niiiioritv lironp. Besides inaiiitaiiiiii,L\ t he ■se^rci4at(»(i 
status. l)()ili siratci^ies were failing to take into consideration the 
specific cullural and linguistic needs of Ilisi)anie students and. oi 
course. \v<'re makiiiLi nt) provisions lor these needs. 

Ii was not dillicult iu understand why the culjural isolation ol 
their children did not seem to i)e a concern to most Hispanic 
p.irenis esjK'cialK' those who were recent arrivals to ihe U.S. Main- 
land, such .IS Puerto Ivicans. 1 Uspanic chikii'en lelt more comlortahle 
amonii other Latinos with whom they shared a common lan^ua^e. 
cullui'c. an.d svsiem (jT values. They flid not (juite und(M-stand the 
iinplieat ion (^rseoi-cLiaicd schooling. lor they had ecuiie IVom a society 
where siiaiilieation was hased on a class system (k'termined hy 
sociofconoi me sUiUis- not hy the color ol one's skin. Racial (lis- 
r rim i iia t loii ni iheir homeland had heen rclaliveh' iie,Li;li,Uii)le. There- 
lore. ihe\- ' ould not relate to die an^er ol' Blacks over senrejj;at iou. 
ill l.ici. i.lie hosiilii\- Ihspanics had sutlercd in the U.S. Mainland 
Iiiid otieii eome Iroiii hotli sides-White and Black— so the\" had 
nnihniL* tt) L^ain !)v lakiiii; sides on an issue tluy fell did not pertain 
fo ihenr eaiK" as MMiti. .Joseph Monserral. wIkj later hecame 
presideui nt I he New York ("\\y i^oard of iCdt icat ion. was sa\'inu thai 
I'ueiio Kicaiis ctuild not jjerccive llicmselves as a racial minorit\-''"' 
hecanse iheic were no racial minoriiies in their homeland. Tl le term 
/'imn<uil\'" o!i the ishind was applied to the memh' is of the political 
par(\- ;ha( Insi an elect ion. And while they were couni/ant of the lact 
diai in ilie States housing was a\'ailahle to them onl\' in seij;rc,Uatcd 
s|um>. ihe\- .liso ,icc<'pie(l the realit\' (hat tlie\' could not alTord lo 
j)ureliasf hom<'s in middle class White Aii^lo nei,ij;hl)orlioods an\' 
wa\'. So ihe\- sow ^e^rc^ation as part of the consecjuences ol iheir 
|l<■ml)OI■aI^ I ecotioiiiic cii( umsi:inces: not (heir (pei'mancnt) I'acr' or 
anci'sUA'. 

\\ \\\is -,o!newhal dilierent with Mexican .Americans, most ol 
whom h.id livcfl in the 1 '.S. .Vkiiiilanri all their li\"es. under. tood the 
nif}rliis operandi of .'\meiican socitMy. and had experienced the cf 
lecis ol semco.ii ion. TheN' had not only ht^en assiLined to seorc^ated 
-^cliools. hui h.id her-n lurdier s<'L;n'i^at<'d within schools hy reason 
of "lanuuaLi<' diftei-encc.*' a practice that had heen somewhat sane 
lioi'cd \)v ilic IVxas Supreme Court in Del Ria IS!) v. Sdlrdticrm 
in B):U ).••"■■ 

!)(' jure seL'.r('uation of Mexican Americans did not end until 
MMT) -H) with the ruling in \}ri\iU"/. v. Wcstiuiiistci. which was up 
held die lollowinu year By th<^ Ninth Circ-uit Court of Appeal*.. This 
marked the lirst time that i)ul)lic school sc\L5ivUat ion was denounecd 
in i'cderal (^ourt — an important j)rccedent for /^roirn. The ant i-sei$re- 
aatioii policy was reallirmed in I)cU)a(h) v. Bastrop in 1948. whic h 
also extenoed it to other Latin Americans. 
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In Con/ale/, v. Sfwchij. a siii! filccl in 1951 clialltMi^inj^ llic 
('A -M'^ic^.K II l^ noil I-ji^lisli speaking studcMiis in Arizona tor 
ill'' l)H!i;i liilc [(inpusf ol insiniciion. ihc court said: 

Si n 1; -,rj).ii Mif , ill< )i . i! K M In. 1 It )W( *\< 'I', cau hc hiwtulK- niiirlf only aUw 
1 I ' i ill ti» r\;{n!iii.i! by I iir ijppropriaic school aul horii irs ol rnc/i 
l iiild w lioNc i\;i);u i(\' !o ItMni i> undtT considcrai ion. and llic dr 
i?'r;iiin.iii()n m1 rac}] Ncnr('n;ii ion mns( he based uiiollx* njj(ui in- 
I ii-^nin iinaif torci^n l.inL^na^r ■■impcdiincnts" in die inciii'idual 
I iiilil rr^.iidlcss dl ins (luT) (Mimic trails or- anrrsiiy. 

Other dcsc<^rfualj()M eases involving llispaiiirs iiu'liided Brcid- 
/r/y\-. Millikt'!:.'"^ Monjcinv. KcrrUjcin (Morcjctnv. I Iriiiikjcmjr^^-* Unit- 
ed Skui's \ liocird of Edncdiion of Waicrhunir^*^ An'iyAt v. Waco 
Independent School Distrtclr^^ Znruorciv. iVcu' Brannfcls Indcpcn- 
dl !U School/' -' Sorio v. Oxncird School Disirict Board of I'rustccs. 

' Hon V. Coniinnniti} School Board ()f Brooklyn, NYC School Dis- 
[rict Vo. ; /.'• '• Tashi} w Bstcsr'^' Alvarado v. /:;/ Paso /S7).'-'"' and 
/ niied Stmes v. Midland Indcpnuleni School District/''^ Also. Ilcr- 
nonde/.. Metido/.a and Morales. 

hi I 970 a l-'ederal Court in California chalU'n^od i^iafenienl of 
non Knjiilish speakinL;CliiIclrrn in classes for KMR (educablc mental- 
ly reuirded] and rt'([uired die Slate to lesi a!i children whose native 
!an!^nau;e was not ICn.^lish and to relest all eliiidren in classes for 
die reinrded ai that linic.-'''' hi short, lan^^nai^e chserinunation. hi- 
iinuiial educaiion. an.d national orii^in deseivre.Ljation had ajiidieial 
hisfoiy sj)aiininu more tlKUi half a eentnrv'. 

1 he first court ciise to hold that the* prineiplc*s of /irnuvi applied 
t(» !hs[>anics ,\s well as Hjaeks was Cisncros v. Corpus C/in,sn"-'''' in 
1970. The i*(T]cral ;)istriet Court held that Mexiean-Anierieans were 
an idcnt ifiahle et )niic nnnorily with a past i)attern of diseriniination 
and were etititled to sri)arate rtMUedies— which could include bi- 
linuiial educaiion. It also established that die decree of se^^reLjat ion 
in any i^lven scliool could no longer dc^ix'iid on the ratio of the 
ininiber oi Wliiles to the combined niuiiber of mirioritij i)U[)i!s 
finack and Ilispanici in thai school. 

This coiK^epi of tri ethnic des(»i^reL$at ion was followed in subse- 
(jucni coiiri cases. One coiuM slaU'd: remedy for the dual system 
(an he a( t t'piable if it opei*ales to deprive members of a third ethnic 
ornitp of the heneiits ol' ecpial eduealional oj^portunity. To cwelude 
?\ lexical] Americans h"oin the benefits of i riparti le iiiteLjrat ion in the 
veiy act of el kct ini^ a unilaiy system would be to i)rovicle Blac ks with 
tlie beneiii ol" u ite^raa ion while denying it to anot her i^roup on the 
I )asis ol et hnic origin. '*^'-" ' 

hi Cnited SKuesv. Texas, the court ruled: "We see no reason 
to believe t hat ethnic scon'oation is any less det rimental than racial 
seij;n i4a? i(jn.'" The jud«4e mandated a eoniprehensive deseiji'eLjation 
plan that included bilingual (education for Mexican-American and 
AtiL!;l(> American sturlcnts iti the San Felii)e Del I^io CISD. The basis 
for tlial f)r(ler was the Court's i)rior deteniunation that there had 
been de jure se^n Ration.-*' The purpose of t hv order was. therefore. 
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uinaiion nx){ and braneh**'-^ and to ereate a 
nil "Willi no Mexican schools a-icl no Wliile 
)ols/*-- ' 1 lowever. the court order was eventually 
'nation of the hostility ol' the school board and 
Federal aiieneies charged with the responsi- 
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'c plan. 



H,E.W. MEF/i ; fDUM 

There w.vs no bt that althoniih Title VI ot the Civil Ri.^hts 
Act nl H)()4 j)rohibife(l discrimination and scLSregation on tlie bases 
of both race (uul r'ional oriain. only the "race" aspect was being 
generally enlorccc The needs of national origin minority children 
had been hirgelv *iiored. 

After comp! :c reviews by the U.S. Department of Health. 
Kdiicaiion. and ^ 're (IIEWO reveal(*d a number of common prac- 
tices whicii had \mc eflect of denying eciuality of edueationi;il op- 
porimiiiN* lo Spanish-surnamed jMipils. the HEW Office for Civil 
Uigliis decided in H)7() to remind local school districts of their Civil 
Rights (Title rcsponsibrlilies lo national origin minority pupils. 
AiUT a great deal of preliminarv^ work, research, soul-searching, 
approval seeking, and documentation had been done to establish 
the Icaal basis for the proj^osed message to LEAs.^"-* an ofl'icial 
memorandum was sent on May 25. 1970 to all school dist riets with 
five i)crceni or more national origin minority enrollments. 

The mciMorandum. signed by J. Stanley l\)ttingcr. director of 
the Olficc for Civil Righis. e.xprcssi^cl a concern with respect to 
disad'saiiiagcd Ilisijanic students as well as pupils I'rom other na- 
tional origin minoi ity groups, sncli as Chinese and Portuguese. It 
(lid noi nuMiiiou segregation as an immediate jDroblem. focusing 
iusicad on ihc linguistic needs of these children. It directed scliools 
lo be pariicularly mindful of the following: 

1. Where inability to sjx'ak and understand the English 
language excludes national origin minority grou[) children from 
efiectivc i)ari icipat ion in the educational program offered by a 
sciiooi disirict. ihc district must take affimiativc steps to rectify the 
language deli{-icncv in order to open its instructional program to 
those siudenls. 

2. School disiricis must noi assign national origin minority 
group siud(Mils lo classes lor the mentally n^tarded on the basis of 
criteria which essentially measure or evaluate English language 
skills; noi" may school distri( ts deny national origin minority group 
children access lo college prej^aratoiy courses on a basis directly 
related to the failure of the sehoorsystem to inculcate English 
language skills. 

Anv ability grouping or tracking system employed by the 
school syst'em to deal with the special language skill needs of na- 
tional origin minority group children must be designed to meet such 
language skill needs as soon as possible and must not operate as 
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.111 (•(liicaiioiiiil (icad ciui or ponnaiionl irark. 

■1. School (lisiiicis have* llic responsibility lo adccjuatoly notily 
iiai ioiial origin miiioi'iiy i^i'oup paroiils ol" school aci ivitics which arc 
called lo llic alU'iiiioii ol" other |)areiits. Such notice in order io .be 
<ide(jnaie may have to be provided in a lan;j;i!ai>e other than Ln^lish. 



It was a fairly well known fact that at least 25 million people 
in t he United States dk\ noi speak Kn^lish as a mother lonLjue. This 
liHure was considered ven* consen'ative -jy some demographers, who 
estiinaied the n()n-Kn;j;lish-lan^iia,^e background (NKLH) j)opu- 
lation in i97() \() he as hi^ii as 43 million. I'2i^ht oreverv' ten NELB 
pei'sons were believed to liave been born in the United Stales. Half 
ol lhem s|)oke either Spitnish (eighteen percent), Gemian (Iburteen 
|)ercent). Italian (eleven j)ereent), or French (seven percent). Five 
million the NFLH i)()pulal ion were children, ofwhom three million 
i-cHularly spoke their native^ iani^ua^c at home. (Spanish wrs the 
Iiome lanuuaij;e ol 1 .8 million children, including more than 300.000 
Cuban rel'uHees. hi addition, close to 200.000 children spoke a var- 
iety oi! hiciian tongues. The remaining one million spoke other 
lanuua^es, snch as French. German, kalian. Polish. Cxeeh. and Asian 
lonij^ues.) riie Census coded more than 72 ian^ua^es in the U,S, 
Four (Hllereru means ofidentifyini; j)ers(>ns of Spanish ancestiY 
were used: (1) birthplace, (2) Spanish surname. (3) mother lomiue. 
and (4) scM-identii'ication. A cjuestion askini^ people lo report if they 
were ol' Sjjanish .^nc/ni or descent was first used l)y (he Bureau of 
the Census. It was a sul^iective identifier in the sense that it rep- 
resented tl'ic respondent's seif-icient i heat ion or perceived origin. 
Many people in the United StaK^s who had a t\^Mcal Spanish last 
name did not consider themselves to be of Spanish oriijin. For 
instance, amonu; all persons with a Spanish surname in the U.S.. 
only af^oui two-thirds reported that they were ol Sj^anish origin. On 
the (Mher hand. j)ers()ns who considerecl themselves to be \)f Spanish 
oriu;in or destHMit may or may not ha\"e liad a Spanish last nain(\ 
I'^)r (-.\anij)le. one third of the persons in the U.S. who reported they 
were of Spanish origin did not liave a Spanish surname. 

Alt hough a little more than nine million Mispanics were 
counlcfi, tlie I^nreau of the Census admitted it had missed a signifi- 
cant porticTi ol this j)()pulatiop. for a variety of reasons. Unofficial 
"guest imates ' cxtenrled to lil'ie(Mi million. The somewhat hyperbolic 
speculation was (^onsidered not only fair in the interest of a noble 
cause, but csstMHial In view of the Census undercount. Thus, one 
couki (wtrapolate theadual number of I lispanics to fall somewhere 
between these two cxinMncs: probably around twelve million. It was 
l)elieved that half ol them considered Spanish their mother tongue. 

Many major cit ies had substantial proportions of Mispanics. El 
I^aso and San Antonio in Texas were 58 and 45 perceiit Ihspanic, 
resj)ec lively. New York City, as well as I^os Angeles and San Jose in 
California had 15 percent JMsminie proportions. Denver had 13 
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jXTccM. IMioniix <iii(! Monsioii IkkI !1 percent e;ie]:. 

V\\\y li\'c pcict iii oi llie llispaiiies in ihe Lf.S. were MexicMu- 
Aincricaii-. and sixicen pcreeut wrw i'nerto Rieans. For the lirsi 
liiiic since mass iniLiraiion froiii Puerio Rico l)e^an iiii M)4(>. lunre 
iMicrio Ivicaais were returnini>; lo die island lhan lea\-iiio it in H-)7L 
Relmiiees oulmunlxa-cd einiiiranis by more :Uu:\ ei^hleen 
thousand djai year. 

ihsixuiic laiuilics were carniULi only 7."^ jjcrccjU oT die a\'eraiie 
American Iainii\- iiicoinc ai die heij;inninii; (A die decade. (;omj)iited 
scjjaralely. liowe\'er. Piierio Ricaii I'amilies were earning only sixiy 
pei-ceni of liie American lamily average income. 



Family Income in the U.S. in 1971 

Below Poverty 
Ethnic Group Median Income Level 

Al! li.S. iamilies Si''V2S5 \:\% 

Ilispanie Iamilies ' .518 2!)% 

iMierlo ivieaii lamiiies »)JSo :^2% 



riierc \^-ere nn)re riierlo Kieans in Xe\\' York C.'itv diaii in San 
diian. AppareiilK-. ihe initial immigrants were not the onl\' ones to 
lorm cinsiers and remain \u et hiiicaily-ident iriai)Ie population 
pockels. t-^-en in modern times, the pretloininanl etlinicitv ol' manv 
communiiics diroi ijj;l loui die U.S. could be easily disceriie(i. 

Chicago had the lari^esi Swedish i)oi)uIation in the countn'. 
loliowed by N'ew York City and I he Minneapolis-St. Paul area. Tlie 
^rcalesi conceni rai ions oi' American Poles were Ibuiid in New York 
Ciiw Chieaoo. I>>eir(jie iMiiIad(Mpl:ia. and Pittsburgh. Mcjsi Ukrain- 
ians Ii\-ed in or arounrl New York City. C'hica^ifo. Pliiiadelphia. Dciroit, 
( 'le\-elan(l. and i*iiisburii;h. Most. Cireeks in the United States were 
in Xew York; bul many lived in Illinois. Massachusetts. CalUbrnia. 
and New 'J(M"sev. 

As laicr immijj;ral ion cjuoias became more cfjuitable. more iuhi- 
While, lion lCnjJ;Ii^h-sj)eakinif immi^ranls were arriving. 'V\\v lour- 
leen (liousaiid I*:ast Indians who arrived in 1971 cniisliuited the 
largest number ol iiiiiiiiuraiits from hidia in the hisiorv of the U.S. 

The in7() Census counled .^9 LOCK) JaiJanese. 435.000 Clrincse, 
:M:^.{)()0 I'^ilipinos. and 70.000 Konvuis. California was the residence 
of 40 pcrceiii of all (he Filipinos in thevUiiiled States. 39 percent 
of all the Chinese. .'UVpereenl of the .Jap^inesc. and 24 percent of 
the Koreans. So many Koreans lived in the 01ym[)ie-Veriiioiit section 
of Los Angeles, dial the area became known as "Korea Town.*" 

Kon^ans generally had much higher educational attainment 
levels than other ctliiii(^' oroups iij the U.vS. According to the \^70 
Census. 3,r> percent ol U.S. Koreans over 25 years of ai^e had c^m- 
j)Ieled at least four years of college. So had 26 percent of Chinese- 
Americans. 22.5 ()erceiii of (he Filipinos. 16 percent of the Japanese. 
\2 pcrceiii of the Whiles, anci 4.5 |)ereeiit of the Blacks, hi the New 
York Ciiy vStaiidarci Metropolitan Statistical Area, which had the 
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•-tT. .11(1 1.11 ucnI KoM'.iii iiiiiiiiunii ion scillciiiciil in llir I In i led Suilcs, 
[icncni I'l .il! .idiili Iv.rtMiis had iaui- or nion^ years of college. 

AppaitMUlv. A^ian Ai ucricaiis were doinii all rij^hl ior du'iii- 
•^rKr-^. The "-iniv was -.(^uU'wIkk -[ii Hficnl lor new iimiiiij;ranls who 
{ onld uoi Innvtiw;: in Ij'ulisi) and Irudcd lo D'.' isohiU'd. hi 1971. 
p.iicnls in S m I'rancisco's ('iiinaiown rcfiiscd lo allow ihcir c hil- 
dren (o })t* I r.in->rtM rr(l onl of l heir nciiihl )orhood si liools— whorr ilic 
rnrolliDrnt was nincly pcretMil (.'hiiu'sc — hrransf ihcy did nol warn 
ilu-iii aUriulinLi schools whci'f lluy would bt^ a minority. couKi be 
•-ubjrcicd lo discriniiiK^tion. and would be lan^Uhl by U'a(diers who 
ih.rv conld not nndrrsland. 

Oihcr ininoriiv uroui)s wcic fariiiL; worse lhan iIm' Asians. 
X.iiivc Aniei-ieans wen; i)i-o})ahly al ihe boltoni of ihe ina'aniid. The 
|)o{)nlaIion of A5^eriean Indians and Alaskan Naii\-es (ICskiinos and 
Aieui-) was esiiniaied lo i)e more lhan HOO.OOO. This was a eon- 
-.(•n aiive esiii:i;)!f. siilled by fauliy Census ieehni(iiies and me reliie- 
uinec of miin\- people lo ideniily as Indian.-'-"' Nearly -lOO.OOO ol ilie 
Indians in ihr ^ oiiliLiuoiis Uniled Slales were believed lo he living 
on or iKMi- n-soival ions. The lar^esi eenlers of Indian po})nlalions 
in ill'- eouiiiiA- Wfi'e beli{."\-efl la be in 



Ari/.)na S5.()()() 

(.'alilorni.i 7().()(H) 

Oklahoma (^r>.i)i)() 

Xew Mexico nJ/Mn) 
ALiska 



Xorlh Carolina lOXKK) 

Sonlh Diikola 'M).0()0 

Moniana 22.()()0 
Washinoton 



Two srpaniie eoneei^iialions v.'ere fliseernal )le in Calilornia: 
U^noo 'A'cre !)clie\ed to Ijve in ihe l^)s Angeles rnel r()i)()liian an'a: 
;-,().>;)()() were esiiin;iUHl iiiMhe San rraneisco-Oakland l->a\- area. Aj)- 
proximaleK- 20. ()()() Iiv (^ci in I he ChieaUo mel roi)()liian ai'ea and 
in.DOf) in ihe Miniu^ipolis-Si. PanI an'a.-''' 

( nemplovmenl in llu^ I'eseivat ions averaged b(Mween HO and 75 
pci ( enl ! [CI 1 limes 1 hai ol' llie resl ol' ihe nal ion). Tiie a\ erai;e Indian 
familv income was sp.^oo a year. Their life expeeianey was i:^ years 
.11 :i lime when ihe nalional average was fSf^. 

The school (Iroj)oni. rale lor Indiaai sludenls was iwiee the 
!i;i(ion;il avt'r;i5j^o. The\- av'eraiied eii^hl and a half y(\u-s of seli(K)lin,^ 
(noi m<'asiii-ed .il lainmci il, in wliieh ihev la<;f4ed two (H' Min'e vears 
behind Uhiir children). IIr)we\-ei-, the median luimher of years of 
-e!io(»linLi cf)iiu>l<''^'(l bv ( 'herokees was five and a iialf: ihear dropoul 
r.ito w;!s said to be almost (hrcv limes die nalional averai»e. -'-''' [-""ony 
por( enl of all adidi ( herokees were considered hinelional illilerales. 
11 lore wen' enough American Indian iciichers or adiri i nisi rat c/rs for 
.')iil\- on»' j)ercein of ihe Indian- (Tiildreri in elemenlar>' schools. 

Thf total inmiber of Sludenls pari ieij)ai in^ in Tide \dl bilingual 

|)n)urams doubled lo r)2n()() -dn M)7()'71. the second year of tlie 

l.)n)unim. and liie auhounl of f'\'denil money apprc^prialed I'or Tide 
MI trij)l''d — lo •'^2! million, it fnn(:/d I'M basic prourams. 
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In imic. iii.m\' nilicr liclprul proiircUiis would si)iii oil die Hi- 
liiimi.il luliK Mnon A( I. A niodrsl Tide Ml Liraiil. pivjvidcd diroiiLjh 
New di^rstA' lo dir ( 'hildrcirs Television Workshop (( "lAVl. iiilide p(js- 
sihle die early hilinUiial seij;!iieiUs •'Sesaiiie Sireei." ( "lAV eon 
1 inued d le hilin^nal proL;niinniini; nsini^ odier I nndini^ sources and 
hilini^ual aclors i)eeaine perinanenl lealures oi die show. Other hi- 
lingual lelev'ision proUraiiis lor ehiidi'en. such as "C "arrasec.'lendas'" 
and 'A'illa Ale^re." soon followed. 

"Title \'ll. however, was si ill a \(jlunlan' researc h and de\'el()p 
iiieni program. Its sen ices were wni reaehiuLi all die children dial 
needed dieiir — * 

THE MASSACHUSETTS BILINGUAL MANDATE 

In 1^)()S a Spani'-h speakinU eoniniuniiy worker named Sisler 
T"*rai u is ( jcorLiia \ icenle. obsciA'ini^ eeriain children 'A'isibly roaming 
the strccls" oj' Moslon. r'onducied a door-lo door snn'cv in a Pn(*rt() 
l\i( an secl ion ol d:e city. Of the :^^)0 Spanish-speakinii; school -a^Ljed 
childrt'U she lound. {>r> perceni had ne\*er reuisiered in school: inanv 
oliieis rarely aHendcd nv had dropped ouT Armed widi these I'acts. 
Sr. T'rancis (>eoioia v.ciii to die Hf)ston School Departmenl (o seek 
lielp in l(Haiini4 and providing meanini^rul programs lor Spanish- 
speakini^ children who were oul of school, Skepdc al, Moston sc1k)o1 
oThcinls !old her lo produce die "warm bodies." Il'she did. diey said, 
"si-ats" wouhi be lound, 

Al about the ^ iie lime, leaders irom Moston's p()\'erl\' con't 
tiinniiies lormed a ' . isk T'oice on Children Duf ol SchooT* in 
vesliiiale the wa\* the school system dealt with |)0()r cliildren ij;ener- 
alK'. .\mouij; ot her thini^s. the task force found that as many as lialf 
of Moston's estimated ten thousand S|janish"S|)eakinL!; school cbiT 
(Ire! I were nr )t in scl lool. '-"' In fact, only one I lispanic i^raduated from 
all the (Mty liiL^li schools in 1971. 

That \-ear. throui^h (he efforts of community leaders and the 
supj)(M"! of l\e\' le^isTitors (and rifter ha\ ini; I'ailed in its first at tempi ) 
Mass.ichusot t s enacted the first lau* in the nation to actualK' man- 
dale f jilini^ual inst met ion. 'The Massachusetts law. signed in Novem- 
ber r.)71. called lor cacli school district to lake a yearly census of 
school aL;e ebiidren with limited Tai^lish-speakinj^ ability and to 
classif\- the children accordinU to the lauiiuaiie of which they pos 
sess( d a prim<ii"\- speakinu .ibility. It recjuircd the StaU* to olTer a 
j)n)i);r.im (j1 up to th:ee vcars of transitional l.)iliniiual education to 
such children \\liene\(a" there were twenty or more within the dis- 
trict who s[)oke a (-oiiimon ianLiuai><' other than ICn^i^lish, The l)ill 
stated that the ( "ommonwealt h would i,jro\*i(i(* financial assistance 
to compensate for t he add it ional cost of such prr^ivrams. 'Transit ional 
bilinu,iial programs weic to be established in d;e year followinLj the 
(^nactmcni of the legislation. 

Massachuset Is was the I'irst to formalize the term trcuxsitioixcd 
bilinL;iial instruction to indicate that childrcMi would exit die pro- 
U;ram as soon as"^ UiO\>w(,'re abk' to function in English. This distlne- 
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Moil j)rfvciiic(i siuiiciiis Iroiii rciiuiiiiiiiii in ilu' l)iliii,i4ual program 
ili(M)iii j)(»s(M»l ni.iiiii.iniiiiu laii^iKi^c' aiul culliirr. In oiluT 

wnrds. I lie Massa( lnis<'i I - hiw lrcau*(l bilingual cdi ical ioi i siriclly as 
a rciiuHh- lor cliihiroii wlio could uoi speak Kiiu;Usli. Tlic niaiiiUMi- 
jiicc model. I'ccoiiuiu'ndcd by iiiosi 'oiliii^ual acK'ocaU's. \v;is (\v- 
si Lined lo j)ro(liicc a I'lilly bilinm ial-1 )iei ill ural individual. Tnus. inaiu- 
Icuaiioo was seen as an eiirieluneui pro-am: irausiliou al was eou- 
sidrrcd coinjx-nsaioiv. 

Ii was, porliaj)s. fiuiiiL!; iliai Massaoliuse'Ms— whore Anieriean 
j)ul)lie eduealion bad iis starl—would bold die disl iuel ion ofbeiiii^ 
ibe iirsi slate lo iiave on iis books a bilingual eduealion law lor Ibe 
iweiilielb eenlurv. Il was also noteworlby. in view of tlie i'ael llial 
ibe I-'ederal PalinL;ual ICduealion Aci bad been passed on lb(^ basis 
o( llie needs o[Me.\i( .in^Xnierieau ebildren. ibal die firsi Slate lo 
eiiael a bilinLiiKil inslriielioii iiiaiidale would do so on llie basis oi 
ibe iiee(is ot" Puerto Riean ebildren. 

NEEDS CONFIRMED 

Mosi new arri\'als iVoin Puerto Kieo wereyouni!;. o!" rural origins, 
and iiudereduealed. (^nly niueieeii pereenl were liiiib school gradu- 
ates: lt"'-.s than half bad eonipleied their priinaiy seboolini^. 

Puerto Kieo was alloeatinu; oufabird of its annual i)ud,Uel to 
l)ubMe ediieation. but in \i)7'A that was only per pupil — tbr 

lowest in die nation. The island averaged around one classroom 
teacher lor .'M students. Some i^S pereenl of the !ea(^bers baci nol 
eonij)leted four vears of college and ei^bt i)ercent had less than two 
years of bi^Iier education. 

Student dropout was fairly se\-ere. C^nly one-tbird of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the brst i>racie in 1 iH)i) graduated from bii^b school 
in !f)72. Soir.e victims ol the dropout syndrome were the En^lish- 
dcjininant returnees from the States. Nearly 26.000 students in the 
j)iil)lic schools of Puerto Kieo during the 1971-72 academic year 
were limited Sj)anisli pr-obcienl as a result of baviuLi; starle(i their 
scboolinii; in the U;^:vMaiiilaiid.- where they bad not been taught 
lo read or write in Spanish. Their circular mii^ration j)attern was 
a classical )ll^aihcation for biliiiLjual-bicultural eciucation. Witli one 
fool lireacb world, t bese youngsters lived alternately in two separate 
'iMiltures^rrKi liarl to function in two different lani^ua^es. 

'I be reluctance of so many Mainland schools to {provide hi- 
linuiial instruct i(jn ami 'other vital seivices to national origin 
minorilv su idents was effectively starving these children 
academically but — more imj)ortantl\ —it was dashing their hopes for 
a productive hiture. 

Onlv a small pereentaLj(* of the students identified as bein^ 
unable to hiiuMion in ICntilisb were receiving sj)ecial help. The vast 
majority were st ill handicapjxxi by their schools* inability— or un- 
willingness— to jMOvide them an ecjual educational opportunity. By 
eii^luli ^rade, 64 percent of the Mexican-American students in the 
Southwest were six months behind their expected ^rade level in 
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n-iidiii^. \f\. ni]\v rirvvM j)r r(ciii were i-cccivinu; remedial rcadiiiLi 
iiisinicnoii .111(1 nnl\' \\vr prrccni were ( iirollcd in MSL classes.-'" 
I.rs^ (lian llircf pri( r-ni were ciirollcd in bilingual dassrs. Nraiiv 
halt ol ilir Mexican An u ru an siudcius in Texas were droiJiJinij; oui 
hclore (•<nni)lelinL^ hiiih school. (Sonic eslinuites jjlaced llu^ drojjonl 
rale as hioli as eiolny i)erceiit.) Hiliii^ual ediical ion. iiiaiiv I hcori/ed. 
was the onlv lioix- lor ihese yonii^slers. Thai llieoiv. li()Wc\er. was 
iioi \'t \ snpponrd hy einj^irical data. 

As caiiy as h372. (i. Richard rnck< r aiui Alison d An^lejan of 
MeCiill linivcrsiiy nrijcd adminisi raiors and edncalors to he^in {o 
d<'\-(»le more of llieir aneiuioii lo deliniiij^ acciiratel\- die cliarac 
terisiics and ohjcclivcs ol dieir jH'ourains and lo sciiinu; nj) loni^ 
Icrni c\ali la! ion proceduri's. To pro\ ide a lo( ns lor llieir e\'aliiai ion. 
(hey rcconinicndcd dial rrscarclu-rs adoj)] die lollowiiiLi: four widely 
held iMlicis [\^ liieir workmu hvpodieses; 

I. Children who are iiisirncled hilinunalK- from an earh/ ai>(" 
will snllcr col^ihi i\-e or iniclleeliial reiarrlalion in coinjKirison with 
Ihi ir [iiofi(»linLiu.ill\- insirncied co'inh-riKiris. 

'..!. Thi . will nol a(Tiicvc die same lexcl of conicn! maslciv as 
dicir iiionolin^Mall\' insirncied connuaparis. 

.1. They uili nol acfinire ac{ cp(al)le nali\-c lanmiaue or lar^el 
lanun.iLic skills. 

1. The majoniy will hecome anoinic indi\-iduals wilhonl allilia- 
tioii lo eiiher ei linolinm lisi ie coniaci Ll^ronp. 

AlihonLih Tnckei' .iiid d*An!j;iejan were t|nick lo snores! iha! 
diese lour h\))oiliescs were mylhs. lliey explained dial each rcj) 
resenied an iinj)oi!ani hcliel. leai-. or perha|)s e\'en a hope- shared 
l>v la\ people and j )rolessionals irom di\-erse baclsLiroi inds in inanv 
coniiniiiu des. 

( ^nc o! die earliesi icsearch j)rojecls on hiliimnal cdncalion in 
I he \[ )7( )s was an inn rnal ional hilinmial edncal ion |)rojecI directed 
hy i )r" Alexander Planie and siijjpoiMcd hy die I la/en I'^>nndal ion. 
h comj)are(j hilini^ual apj)roacli(S in ( 'oniieci icnl (die projcn I's 
iiome base). \ew .Jersey. Sweden, and die Nel hejiands. The j)rojecl 
s!n)wed dial incn'ased scif t'sieein result in^ from bilingual insirnc- 
tion translated int(^ better jjci lonnaihc in tlu* classroom. 

In anoihcr study. S|)anisli sj)cakinL!; students j)art icipat in.U in 
the '■.Airiba" bilingual pro^rain in IM'iilade!j)hia were lonnd lo be 
twice as likely to L^radnate as were t heir non part itajjat in^ij;' 1 lispanic 
[)eers (1 1 ion Lil loi 1 1 ihe city. Those who had been in the program since 
tenth Lirade w<'re tonr times as likely to graduate as were non- 
part icijjat iii!^ llispanics in the same school. The j)roLiraiii was 
directed by Dr. I-'Jeaiior Saiidstrom. 

In San I'rancisco. CMiiiiese children (many oi whom were 
recent iinmiuranis) (Mirolled in a I )ilini4ual-bieiiltnral program lor 
.grades one throiiiih three seored one and a half years ahead ol" 
sindenis in the District's 1-:SL j)n).L!;ram in readini^ anrl math. Thev 
seorerl on(\vear ahead ol all students in the district and five monUVs 
alx'ad ol" the national norm for third L^radoiis. 
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THE ST. LAMBERT EXPERIMENT 

hi^i ihc !imr Ijilin^iKil rdiicUion was bcUiiuiiii^ lo 

i4.n!it'r iiioiiHiiiuiii. in 1M72. liic niovcmciii w.i> rockfd soiiuAvhai 
uhcii ,1 ()! [vvpr( s( hohirs. W'alhuc Lanil)('ri and h-ichard 

i IK kcr. i( lca-.tMl ihr rcsulls nl a smdy dial scciiicd lo sujjpori irach- 
iml: hi .1 laii^UMUf i)y loial iiiinicrsion.-' '•' 

riic rrsran li (AMliialcd an iuinicrsion program Inr An,ult)j)li()n(' 
(".inndi.rn rliildrcn wiio wrrr lanuh; cxclusiv'i'K' in I-^r(MU'li in 
kindcn^iricn and lirsi i_^r;idc. .md priniariK" in Frciuli Ironi grades 
iwn iliron^li lour, cxccpi lor one lionr of 1-aiUlisIi lanu;nai>('-ans 
ni^i rni I ion cac li dav. Ai liic end ol llir lourdi L^radc. die children 
IV. td ns well in laii^lisli ;is die KnUlish conirol ^roiij}. Tlicy also 
pt rt{)n)i('d oMirniclv well in I-'rcnch when coinpan-d widi FrriKii- 
( .inadi.in oliildrcn in a rcLMilar I-'rcnch program. In add i lion, ii was 
tniiiid diiii as skill wiih die odicr lani;naij.c evolved, aililudes lowarci 
! he o! her cdinoliniiuisMc ^roi ij) became less sasj)icions and lioslile. 
i hf jinpils' .iiiimdes loward iM-cnch ( anadians v/crc basically die 
s.HM*' !or boili uronps as ol l he kinderuarien \'ear By uirade hve. 
howe\-er. I he e;irl\' iiunicrsjon pupils relalive lo llie conirols "lik<'d'* 
l-^rr-nch jjecple more, wen* much more prone lo say dial ilicy would 
t)c "jusi ha[)i)v" had ihe\' been born inlo a I"'rench family, and 
saw ihcmselvcs .is beeominu boih ICnUlish and T-'reiicli-C "anadiaii in 
ilnn- iiKikeiip. much more so ihan die comparison children. Ap- 
parenilv. ihronUh iheir laiiL:n,iuc Icarniiiiv c'xpcriciice. much of die 
IoreiL;iincss ol die olhcr ^roiip had ijeen disp(Mlec!. and lliey had 
bcHun lo ;ippn'( iale ihe distinelive and llu.' shared cliara(Merisiies 
of the olhcr eihnolini^nisi ic ulrouj). 

Wiiilc 1 his and oi her smdics \'ichiiiiu similar resulis were ciied 
ire<iuenilv as evidence dial \l was nnneeessaiy lo use llie naiive 
lanuMaL^( rc;r iiisi n ;el ion, I'dncalional researchers j)oinU*d (nil llial 
ihe'socioeeonomie background, siudcni sclf-concepl. and scliool- 
pupil rchiiionships in die Si. Laml.)er( exj)eriiiieiii were qui le dif- 
!^•renI from die condiiions siirronndin<j; die exi)erieiict* ol* lan^ua,^e 
ininoriiv children in ihc llniled Siales. ICsseni ially. ibc children in 
llie Si. baiiibcri exj)erimenl belonged lu ihc dominaiil linUuislic and 
("uinn-al livowp. Kailicr iliaii beinU c()mj)ellec' as a ndiioriiy i^rou]) 
!(, iearn a se( f)nd lam;iiaue. sindcnis were consxlcred j)rivilci»ed to 
be ieoei\ ino insiriiciion ibrouub aiioiher medium. KxjXTis believecl 
iliai immersion m a second lanuiiaUe could be sueccssrui wlicn:"^* 

• children cmu^ Ironi middle- or uj}per-class homes 

• children's linuuislic dcvelopmeiii in the native laii,^ua<»e was 

lmj;li 

• die home lan,ij;iia<^c riad hi^li status in the community 

• ihere was i\ sirr)n^ inceniiv'e lor the childrtMi to learn a sec- 
ond lan^ua^e 

• ihere w( re ()ositi\'e expectat ic)ns for siudenl success 

• (here w;^s strong community and parent sup})ort for the 
j}rc)^ram 
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• chilclnMi rcniainrd in sdiooi past tlie first few jfradcs 

• i)r()^rain ciuality ^vas lii^li and was Sfjccifically designed for 
(iiilclien who were learning a second language 

(\)nversely. experts suggested that beginning the teaching in 
the niolher tongue was preferred— and was academically and 
psvchologically benei'icial: 

^- lor children who came from low-income iamilies.cind who 
o.'cre not proficient in their native" language 

• in coniniunities where the home language had low status 

• for slu(l(Mils likely to leave school in the early grades 

• where teachers were not members of (he same ethnic group 
as ihc students and may have been insensitive to the values 
and traditions of their students 

LACK OF LOCAL COMMITMENT 

()\ ihc six inillion children estimated to be of limited Engiish- 
spcakiiio ;il)iliiy in Ihe United States, five million were said-to be 
liispiinic. or ihr Ui-l I-\'(kM-ally-supp()rted bilingual programs in op- 
rraiion in 1M7 1 72, 1 ;U) were exclusively for Spanish-speaking stu- 

(itMllS. 

ill !a( I. the location and linguistic tyjx* of these projects rellect- 
(•(1 I he si/c and (list rihution of ( he I lispanic poinilation in the United 
Slates, l lic programs were largely centered in Texas and Califoniia. 
uiih Now York Siaie having the next highest number. Other 
lanuu; urs used in Titlt^ MI bilingual projects included Portuguese. 
Chiuosc. Russian, and French as well as ICskimo Yup'-ik and twelve 
n ihal American hidian tongues. 

A S'^;") million Title V1I approj^riat ion scrvH'd nearly 84.000 stu- 
(lenis duriuu in<ii year. Another (36.000 students were in bi- 
lingual programs lunded dn-ough other means. Around 1972. 32 
siaies vv(Mc reporting students in l)ilingual eckicalion programs. 

Some oi diese suuk'Uts were participating in programs funded 
hv other (non Title Vii) F'ederal sources and others were in programs 
tVinded by local educational agencies. Those in Massachusetts were 
taking purl in new programs funded— and mandated— by their 
slate. The benefits of these programs, however, were not yet felt, hi 
lioston. lor example, ninety percent of the Puerto Kican pupils never 
made it to high school.*''^' 

No! surj)risinglv. the provision of educational services to these 
ehildren was generally a low priority in many school districts. Ob- 
seiA-crs linked this neglect to the lack of political and economic 
power in Hispanic comtnunit ies. If. indeed, the extent of children's 
access lo resource allocation was directly proportionate to their 
parents' inllucnce in lyolieymaking. they reasoned, then Hispanic 
ehildren were the most powerless, for they belonged to a socially 
barred and economically disadvantaged ethnic minority without 
rcpresentati\rs in Federal. State, or local government.--*''* 
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Onh' one llispaiHc uiroui). tlic ('nl);ni coiiiiinniiiy. was Ii.. iii^ 
siHiif iiuMsiuc ol rdiuMiioii.il. 'v\ oiioiiiic, and jxililiral siiccrss. In 
tad. Dadr Comiiy (krlarcd ilscll" a bilin^uual jurisdici ion. iuid 
Spanisli hrranic ilu' sri'oiid ollu'ial lan,Liuai*t' lor surli diini>s as 
flfclion l)all()ls, j)ul)iir si^iis. and local dlivi'lorics. 

rln- cconoMiir indicators of 197:^ olTcrcd a j)r()l'ilc of the coii- 
diiiDMs ol' 1 lisjMnic laniilii's in die United States. While eleven i)er- 
(cnt nf all U.S. laniilies earned below tlie low-iuconie level. 22 i)iM-cent 
ol ihe llisi)anie laniilies were below dial le\'el. Thret* percent of all 
1 '.S. laniilies bad an income l)elow S2.()()(). bin four perc^Mil of the 
Ilisi)aiiie laniilies did. 

Ilisiianies were iin(ierre|)resented in the iii^h salaiy scale and 
overrepresented ai the low-inc'onie level. Their poverty added to ibe 
burden of the eiiies. |(^r si.xtv percent of U.S. Hispanics lived in 
metropolitan areas. Criie natiniial average w\is :i9 j)ercent.) 

i'liblie schools were normally ruiuled Liy local i)r()i)erly taxes, 
l lius/ibe lower the i)ropcrty values, die lower ihc ciualily ol' the 
s( lu)(<K. I bis method o! school subsidy was challenged in Roclncjncz 
V. .San Ani(}JU() Indcpciidcni School Disiriri as unconsi ituiional 
because i! iciided to fosher inc(|uahty. The cast^ was ullimalcK' de- 
cided l)V ihe t.I.S. Supreme Court, which ruled in 1973 that wealth- 
based N{ hool tinaneinu; discriniinalion did not violate the e(iual 
proieci inn clause of the P'ourteentb Amendment essentially because 
eduealiou was not a tundainental v'lillw since it was not guaranteed 
bv the U'.S. C:oustitution. 1 / 

In <id(litiou lo lackinu; the money to sui)port j)roi>rams in bi- 
linuiial education, many school districts lacked the interest to imple- 
UK^ui ihe pn>v;iams. Many perceived bilingual programs as a sort 
oT nuisance and did little more than patroniz<* l)ilin,Uual adv()catcs. 
Some school administrators, notinii; the number of dilTcrcnt 
lanuiiaues si)oken by die studcius in their districts, wondered 
aloud and i-bctoricalK'—it' tluy would be expected to olTci- bilingual 
]i]s!ru( liou usiuLi. rn-w sini>le lanij;ua^e present in the district, hi 
197:;. Tor examjilc. school children in San I-'rancisco were coininiv 
Irnm bnmes where iV^ different laivUua,i>es were sjx^ken. 

I-U-causeol'diisunwillinUiiessori liability of many local districts 
l(> invesi ihcir own money in bilingual programs, educational ad- 
iinuisiraiors i;enerall\' had to packa^^c financial aid for bilingual 
j>i(iUrams i)v combiniiiu oltcn unrelated grants in order to imple- 
mcni ihcir-projecls. This hscal juL>.j4liiv^ hapiKMied even in school 
sysiems with somewhat oenerous bud^ctaiy supj^ort for bilingual 
education. I'or e.xample. since Title VII would not pay lor classroom 
icachcis. in 1972 Chicago used the- Emergency Kmploymcni Act of 
1971 to pav for tea(diers in a Title VII pr(\Uram>''''' S(Mne states 
combined funds from Titles I. HI. VII. and other titles of TCSKA to 
subsidize bilingual prourams. In this regard, while many l)?lin^uai 
j)niciit iouers were disj)layiii^ an amazin,^ ability in i»rantsmansbii:) 
in ilieir eflbrts to kecj) die j)ro^rams in operation, iliey were losing 
si<j;bt of the exj)erimental i*oal of Title V'll. 

In I972-7M. the Title VII a()pn)i)nat ion was increased to 
million. The number of basic programs increased to 217 and the 
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I mi 111 )cr ol siiidciiis MMAcd iiicriMsrd lo 108.800. Tlial year Fcdrral 
culmiiiisi l alors wcri' lalkinL> about "plaiiiu'd vaiTN. i'..-: ;.s," Tlic plirasr. 
whirli pi'ohal^ly ori^iiiaU^d amoii^ tlic education coiupoiuMits ol' the* 
Model C'i(ics Program. -'^^ meant that bilingual programs were ex- 
peeled to be dill'erent froin one another in a plcuuwd way. so as to 
dise(jver and validale nielhods thai worked best. The idea was to 
have e.ii'h disuici design an innovati\'e i)i'ojeet. eolieel relial)k' data 
lo (loennnMii it\ and make the mock'l avaiial^k* lor rei)lieation by other 
disiileis. I inlbrtunaiely. loo many administrators disre^arck^d the 
inh'iii ol'Tide and used the funds instead to simj^ly sustain the 
proi^r.im lor asJouLi as they could— often suj^j^lant iut> seiviees that 
lnc.il disiricis were resj)onsible to i)rovide with their own budgets. 

riic "Xicni lo which school disiriets were* willini^ to use their 

l()c;il j-cvcnucs lo provide bilin.^ual education was. perhai)s. the 
mosi ac( nraie indicator of llie jj;cuuine interest in lias mode of 
ins) rncHon. "I'licrc is no doubt that if there had not been a Federal 
"carnM." ihcrc would nol have been bilint^ual instniction. despite 
I he 1. II- 1 I h;ti prop()s;ils subniii led to Washin.^lon recjuest Iulj, P'cderal 
iuiiduiLi lu^lilv j)r.iiscd ihc virliies of l)ilinLj;ujl eduealion. 

In ;in cllorl lo force local eomniitment. Sen. Joscj^h Montoya 
ll ) \M I. inl lodu' cd a bill (lo amend t lie Bilin.^ual Fduc'al ion Act) in 
wliich ii w.is rc(|ucsicd lhat local districts niatcli Title VII funds at 
the iMie of 2n loe.il In 75 Federal. Sen. Fdward Kennedy (D-MA). on 
(he uther li.ind. driifled a bill sui^uest ini» that I-'ederal l)ilinL!:ual pro- 
L^r.ims be cei )t r.iii/ed and expanded. The administration, lor its j)art. 
was sj)( )ns()rin<4 the I^eticr Schook. ^ct. which would ha\'e made 
bilingual fdne. ition funds avaiiabk* in the form oi revenue shariUL;, 
Tw<\ "Vnl" issues were r.iised during ihe hearings for the Kennedy 
bill, which h;id bi-ca introduced with California's Sen. Alan 
( "i".!! >i 1 .is ilic Hiliu<4iial Fducatton Uclorni Act of H)74: (1) how 
luni h bihiiL^nal educat ion should IJCSA students recei\'e before tlu*\' 
( MM b»- iii;iinsi re.imcd and (2) Vv'ho would deteriuine the success oi 
knhn"e ol ii biliULMi; program. 

rhi' quesiion ! whether local ])rojeets should be ii "Iran 
sKioiial" do iCn^lis^'i pro.Liram or a "maintenanct;" (ol the home 
l.M luuai^e and culture) .ipj) roach appeared to be I he one most inipor 
I. in! Issue of locil projects. 'I'ransit ional proi^rams were desiLined to 
assist liuLMii^tic.illy dilfercut students lo "catch uj)" with Fp.^lish- 
speakiiiu children in I-ai<j;lish sj)cakin<4 ability so that ihey could 
enier {|iiickl\' into ihf i i-arlitiona! education program. Maint(Mianee 
pro^r;lms emph.isi/ed tlie use of the child's lauuiuai^c and cultural 
iradiiions as medin of instruciion before ciiul cijfcr ICn^lisli com- 
petence was .ichieved. The U.S. ( 'oinniissi(^n on Civil Rights suj)- 
ported the broader concept of maintenance. 

ALTERNATIVE FUimiNG SOURCES 

Tlie provisions ol the IClementaiy and Seeondaiy F(iueatif)n Act 
(l^SFA) of P)(^5 were snp|)ose(l to run in Hve-year cycles. Thus. Title 
\'II of FSF.A (Hilin^u.il Kducation Act) was due for r(*-authorizatioii 
in n)7:5. I he vagaries oi j)olitieaI and economic life bein^ what they 
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.in-. Ii(>\\( \( T. lln- l.iic of (lie Milin^iKil Act was in cloubi lor a liino 
( .irlv 111 l!)7;» 1 Iir swi-rpiiiu ri'( )ruani/ai i( )ri oT imam -n unci Hal clrj)art- 
mciiis iiiidrr ilu- Xixoii adniinisi ral ion n'siilicd ni : " cliniinalioii 
ol ^i)\]\c social sciAiio and educational programs or i\ \ ihrir placr- 
iiioni nndcr dilTt'i t ni u,( AcrnimMil al ani lioril ios. Conun.'ss did lakr 
.ii lion. however. lo ronlinni' ihc Milinunal Act on a ono yrar basis 
W illi Ilu- ^aiiu- lundinu as ilio i)n'codiiiU xcar; si^f) million. i^iliuiJinal 
piojoi i^ already in opcralion and ai)pro\('d lor rontinnalion wore 
a-^-'Urod ol n-ecivinu fnndin^ lor ilio U)7:V71 school year lliou^i^h no 
applicalions lor new projecis were lo be aec"ej)led.-' hi lael. the 
iuiia!)rr ofbasie i)r()i^ranis decreased lo 211. wiiicli were spread oviM* 
2S -.lalcs. lonr lerrilories. and ihc Dislricl of Coliinii)ia. California 
and Texas aeeoniiled lor nearly hall of ihese i)roJeels. Altlion^h 
Spanish, was ovemiielniinuly ihe home lanii;naij;e mosl nsed in bi- 
linLinai programs, ihere were i)r()ii;rams in Chinese. Freneh. Navajo, 
r{)niiLiiie^e. and several ol 1 ler— niosi ly niinorily— lan^ua.Hes. Ten 
^ I ales were ^pendiiii^ 1 heir own monies on bilingual edi leation. Cali- 
loi iii.! .ind Massaehnsells were leadinjj; the stale exj)enclilnres wilh 
loin* million dollars eaeh. 

An .uiempi lo enact a bilingual law similar to .\hissaehi isei ts' 
lailcfi in Colorado in 197;Umi1 sneeeeded in Illinois t hat same year, 
followed in M)7 l by Texas fwliieh only fonr ytMis earlier outlawed 
insiniciion in any lanUnai^c ol her than Knjj;lisiii. Hilin<iiial instrue- 
tion wa^ aKo m.indaied ni Pennsylvania by an exeenlive memoran- 
dum, issued bv the ( oinmonwealt ITs seenMaiy of education, which 
had the same force as a law. Although not necessarily mandating 
bi lingual cilMcaiion. laws permiilinu its use under certain eireum- 
^I;incf^ wcTf enacted i)y llie state leuislatnres of New Mexico and 
New \\)vk in H)7o. 

"The aloreiacnl ioned laws varied in scope. j)uip(^sc\ <uid 
liiiaiu'ial comnmmeni. Sonfe slates went beyond the reciuireinents 
Ml law .111(1 other'- eii-ciimvcnled their own laws lo provide staviecs 
Li:SA ^nidenls. Laws in Alabanur Arkansas, and West \'ir^inia 
ln-oliil)iicd leachinii; in any other lan^uaoc i )ui faii^lish. Similar laws 
cxisicd. but were not cnlorccd, in Delaware and Nebraska. 

Manv ^laicN remained silent ni\ the issues ol bilin.^ual iiistriie- 
tion. Hill several of them, nonetheless, were j)rovidin^ seivlces U) 
IJ^SA ^ludenis. Some southern states wr'n' still receivini»" Cuban 
refugees who wen/ enrolling their ehildu'n in (he public schools. 
I-'oreii^n caj)ital in\'esiment in industries was also pulling in some 
hi:SA cliildreii. South Carolina, for example, was edueat iuij; students 
who spoke I-'uMicb. Cerman. Korean. Russian, and peninsular 
Spanish in 1^7 1. In most eases, these children ap|)eare(l singly in 
iiie classruom composition aiuf except for their own siblings. sinij;!y 
in tiic eniirc schoof-> or disi riM's — po{)ulat ion. Thiis indivicb 
uali/ed -^m ices had to be |)rov ided to meet the ncetls ol these 
\oi in listers. 

hi \'J7 \. aldiouuh bilingual education was not comj)ulsoiy ia 
Caliloinia. that States legislature a{)j)roj)riate(l four million dollars 
lo fund biliniSual pro^Urams. Similar fiscal suj)port was evident in 
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Illinois, wlirif the l.iw niiiiid.itcti biliii^iial cciucatioii. Uiilikr most 
olluT sKilcs Willi l.UL^r lion 1'jiLilisli sptMkiiiu; ions, inosl Illi- 

nois hiliii^iKil proL^niins wrw liiiulcd from Slalr rcvcniu^s. Kroiii 
U)7() lo \\)7:\, Stalf funds for biliiiLiual cdiiraiiou iiu'rcas(*d tenfold, 
in \\)7:\. sonu' -H) bilin^nal programs wcmx*. Statf-liindt'd. nine wvrv 
I'\'d('ralK' funded (lOSl-^A Tide and oiu' was funded by the Chi- 
tML^o Hoard of I'lduealion, ( The eily of (1nea,L>io also eont ri()ute(l to 
some ol the other !)ilin^ual i)rou;rams above the eity-wide per capita 
expenditure le\-el.) Half of the bilingual proiiranis were outside the 
eity of ChieaLio. The Illinois deneral Assembly appr()i)riated six 
million dollars for bilinuual programs in fiscal ytMr 1974. This ad- 
tlitioiial re\'enue allowed the number of CTiieaiJo projects to increase 
to .")?. and the downstale i)rojcets lo 35. The number of cliildreu 
seived in biliuLiual })roi4rams jumjx'd from five thousand to lilteen 
thousand.-' 

die lollowinLl vear (1975) Illinois was rei)()rtinL> 1()5;U)() bi- 
liniiual students in the public schools. More than half of them were 
Spanish spcakinu; rMexican AmerieafT ruerlo Rican, and Cuban). 
The remaining ■iri..S{)() were speakers of one of 133 differenl 
lanL^uaL^es, The l<irt;esi concent ral ions were found in (ircek (2,600). 
Italian (] .H(){)l. Polish (1,700). (Iiinesc, and Araf^ie (1,100 (Mchj. 

Hv and larL;e. biliiiL^ual e(iucat ion in most states was an adjunct 
proi^rani enndii ioned upon the availability of "st)ft" iiK^nies and 
involvinu ouK' LICSA students. There were many reasons for this. Tlie 
most ob\*i()iis and most ofteireited reason was that the districts 
with the greatest nero for bilingual education were the ones that 
could least atfoi'd the additional cost that was associated with the 
j)roi^rams. Hispanics. who were cstimattnl to constitute around 
eiUiav percent of the participants in bilingual i)r(),L!:rams, 
were alonu with \at ive Americans— at the lowest income level in 
the iiai ion. 

hi an\' event, there were at least a do/en other tundinu; sources 
that could be used to provide bilinmial education or related seiTices 
to hi':S,\ children, in addition toTi'lle \'\\ t)f K.SI'IA. The most obvious 
were Tide 1 lespecialK' the miurant allocation} and -Title III. Other 
titles of I-:SI':A were also used either directly ft)r bilinmial programs, 
or \nv supportive and tiu.xiliaiy seivit^es, such as KSL, inirchase ol 
materials, and others. 

Some districts impacted with hi.uh enrollments ol Cuban chil- 
dren received si/able sums of money from the Cuban I^efuHee Aid 
Act. Other districts were usino Indian Kdiicati(^n Funds for bilinu;ual 
insttii(ii(ni. Funds targeted for sjiccial iK)i)ulat ions were, of course, 
availai)le l(»r LFSA students who met the t"undin,<4 criteria. These 
included the Head Start and I-'ollow Throuuh i)ro!j;rams of tlie Fco- 
nomic ( )pj )ort unity Act, as well as Adult Kducati(^n, Rii^ht to Read, 
and ICducation for the Handicapi)ed. 

Pari H 2 of FFDA (Fducation Frofe.ssions Develoi:)ment Act) was 
used for i)ilinuual teacher trainini^. Many imatxaedited Cuban 
teachers, lor exami)le, were trained and eredeiilialed at Montelair 
Slate (\)llei»e in New Jersey usinij B-2 hmds in the early 1970s. 
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Oilu'f l)iliii^u.il tciU'luTs were lr;niu'(l tliron^li TcMclu'r Corps. 

Aiioilicr somvc of I't'dcral fmuls uiiicli coulil be* used lo nicoi 
ilic needs ol limit rd ICiii>lisli sj)('ak('rs was appropriated in Fd)ruar\' 
H*7M \i) iinplriiR'iu \Uc lancrUeiuy Seliool Aid Acl (KvSAA), which 
hadheen eiiarird as rillcX'II ol llie Kducalioii AiiK'iuliiUMlls of 1972. 
Thf priiiiaiv iuiriU ol ihis Ael was lo aid school disiricls uiuicr^oinu; 
the i)rorfss oj school dcsriirc^ai ioi i. The Acl rcscivcd a niiniiniun 
ol lour i)erceiii of annual aj)i)roprialions lor hilin^ual-l)iculiural 
edneaiion on ihc assumi)iion ihal national origin isolation required 
deseore^alion remedies. Hilini»ual-i)icullural cducalion. llie rct^u- 
lations siaicd. would he one (^1 die essential tools in (NU'iyinij; out 
a desriire^ation i)lan involving national ori.LSin students. I^SAA rc^ii- 
l.nions slated (hat schools which assigned students to or within 
rlasscs in a manner result ini^ "in the sei)aration of minority i^roup 
Iroiu ni)n minority i>rouj3 children for a substantial portion of the 
school dav* were ineligible lor KSA/\ I'undinL!;. Those regulations 
inierpreted "snbstamial" separation as separation "for more than 
'jn j)erreni ol the sehool tlav classroom jjcriods." Thus, where the 
separai M m lasied for more t ban 25 i)ercenl of t he day, the [)resuni[)- 
tmn was raised ilial class'*oom or irackinij; assiL!;nmcnts were iin- 
{)ermissihlv based on race, color, or nati()nal origin. 

[iona lidc al)ilit\" ,!Jirouj)in,U;s. however, were cxemi)teci from this 
jiresumpiion and prohibition. A l)ona lidc ability oroupint* had lo 
mei'i lour re(|uirenients. 

1. IMaccinmi in the i^rovip nnist be based on educationally- 
relevant. i)(tntlis( riniinatoiy. objectivf/ standards of measurement. 

2. 'Vlw i»r{)upinij: must be maintained durinu t!ie school day for 
onl\* as louiJ: as neci'ssaiA*. 

A. It mus* Mf desio[it'(i u> meet the students' needs and to 
imj)rove acadeiuij < .eliie\'cinent and [)errt)nnance through speoially 
developed curricula taut2;lit by trained inst njct ional personnel. 

4. I he ^roupinii; must be shown throui>h objective testing to 
be cducal ionally bencricial.-'*" 

In other words, ii bilingual prt)i^rams for students with limited 
Knulish speaking ability resulted in ethnic separation within 
scliools. [)revailinu case aullu)rily and I'Vderal regulations would 
have sanctioned them as bona fide ability ^n)U[)imi;s. provided ac- 
ceptable justification cM)ul(i bt^ offered. Thus, denyini^ hilin,^ual 
education on grounds that it vit)late(l desegregation mandatt's was 
noi lt)n!;cr |)ermissil)lc. SevtMiiy Hve percent of the total bilingual 
a[)i)roj)riation t)f I':S/V\ was to be used for the actual implementation 
of programs, hi addition, one [)cre(*nt of the total appropriation was 
rescivcci for evalucttion of programs. This plus the fact that, for the 
Hrsi five vears of imj^lcmcntation, KS/\A j)rojec ts were approved and 
administered by the regional coinmission(T of the Office of Educa- 
tion (rather than from Washinuton) resulted in much closer Con- 
Lircssional scrutiny than that underTitle VII ESEA programs. There 
were forty ESAA bilingual projects in a dozen states. Texas had 
nearly half of them, -i -t ^ 
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Ethnic Awareness 
Movement 

STILL ANOTl n':R SOlIRCjC of funciinif tliai could l)c used for 
biliiiti;uaM)icullural type i)ro,L!;raiiis became available in April 
1^)71. when Congress appropriated 82.4 million for the im- 
plemenlalion oi the Llhnie lleriUige Studies Act. Throufilrtbe eol- 
laboraiive elTori of Sen. Richard Schweiker (R-PA) and Rep. Roman 
Pucinski (I) IL). the bill was signed by President Nixon in 1972 as 
Tille l.\ ofl-ISlCA. The slated puri)ose of the Act was to provide .grants 
lor ihc (lcvcl()i)mcni of siudies lo afford students the opportunity 
to learn about ihc different and unique contributions made by each 
ethnic ij;n>up ic) ihc national herita.L;e. It called for the establishment 
oI" rescMrc^h ccnicrs on (iil'fcrcnt ethnic i^roups in different parts of 
Ihc couniiy *'io develop curriculum materials for use in elemeutar}' 
and sceondan' schools whieli deal with the hisl()Py\ <;eoq'raphv, so- 
ciciy. economy, literature, art. music, drama. lanijua^^e. and f^encral 
culiure of the Lj;roup with which the center is concerned." 

A newborn interest in national origin had created a clamor, not 
iMily Ibr lan^uaLics. but for cultural studies as well. The nation had 
jMc kcd up the slogan "Hhick is lieauliful" and eairied it to its logical 
conclusion hy applyin.H it to all ethnic t^roups. Bumper stickers. T- 
shiris. posiers. anci bmtons announcing "It is Great to be Italian." 
"Proud to be l\)lish.*' and "Kiss me. I'm Litin"— as well as Afro 
haircuts and Siou.x headbands— bei^an to appear evemvhere. Soul 
food bc'camc a rcspcctai^le t^oiirmel. 

Perhaps the most important manilestalion of one's national 
orii^iin was speaking tlie mother tongue. It buttressed one's ethnic 
identity, enhanced one's prestige within one's o\m group, and gave 
credc'iicc lo one's ability to provide more rounded intcrj^retations 
of the group's needs to persons outside that domain. Others in the 
gn)ui) tended to regard those who could speak their language as 
individuals who were not "stuck up" (or who felt they were better 
than the rest of the group). They were also viewed as unco-opted 
by their education and their participation in the dominant society. 
Accordingly, they were trusted and respected. This criterion, how- 
ever, was sometimes carried to extremes. Second generation Ameri- 
c*ans. who did not speak their parents' language well but who wanted 
to participate in the work of their ethnic groups, were occasionallv 
not permiitcd to communicate in English by radicals in the group. 

Many veterans of the Civil Rights struggle vievved the initial 
stages of the Wliitc ethnic, national origin, and women's equity 
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11 i(>V( •lilt -Ills u iili (liviuiriil suspirioii. Sonic Iraivd \ \\rsv lo he cynical 
aticnipis U) tiii»ck and dilute die HIack iJberalioii Movement. Others 
lelt they were envious elTorls to ex|)k)it a k\yitiniate crusade. While 
this may ha.vc been true in some cases, had intcniions were usually 
ill (iisouised. and the {'rw who were thus motivated lost out to the 
ciKlin^iasiic /eal of legitimate act ivist s. The vast majnrity of Ameri-_ 
l a s { (hiiic uroui)s ;iiid others iiivoived in cainj)ai.L;ns that spun oil 
die ('i\il Iviuhis moveinciit were truly sincere in their cliorts. 

Whik'. iindtMsiaiidahly. inanv iminii^rants l.iad ^ood reasons lor 
iioi waiitiiiU to return so The h.onieland vvhence they came, it was 
clc.ir thai most ol ihcni did not siiCfer h-oni cultural amnesia. In lact. 
ihc 1970 Census U'vcalcd thai S;5 j)ercent of all Americans elassihed 
ihcnisclvcs as iiieiiihers of some ethnic or racial ^rouix although 
most ol these i)coplc were at least third ^feneration Americans. No 
louLicr apologetic ahont their ancestry, ethnic and racial ndnorities 
were proudK' proclaiminij, their ancestral n)ots without lor a mo- 
uitMii cousidcriiiU it lo he iimtually extrusive with l)cin^i* i^ood Ameri- 
c.nis. ' 

To !)(' sure, this was not the first time in American histoiy that 
cdinic groups had cn^aued in this asi)cct of patriotism. Several 
oroups liad celchnited their national origin helore to various 
dcLin-cs -somc in (jiiict di.i>nity. {)tlicrs inil)licly. A few individuals 
uidortunaicK-. had suipassccl the limit of ij;ood taste by boasting 
ahoui dicir t'tlinic sui)criority in a manner api^roachiiig racial 
{•haiiviiiism, cvei i hi.^ot ly. Many had lelt it necessaiy to disdain other 
etimicities in order tf) divert societal contemj)t from themselves. 

i hc \\)7r^ N1-:a i)nblication. Roois ofAincrira. listed the lollowing 
four- soc ietal assi imi)t ions that had burdened this nation as a rc'sult 
ol the mcllinLf poi I'alhuy: 

1. The scltAVorth ol an individual was directly related to the 
exient of the inrlividuars conlbrmity to the monocultural ideal. 

2. To whatever decree a j)erson looked, behaved, or sounded 
(lilleTcni trom the monocultural ideal, that j)crson or uronp was" 
iulcrior. 

:y "I'he cultiirallv diilercnt were not to Ix* trusted. 

■ 1. In order to avoid bein,^ treated unfairly when dealin^if with 
persons or L^uiups who were cHilturalK' different, it wiis necessary 
lo csniblisli the superiority and power j)osilion of one's ow^n 
,L;n)up.'" 

THE NEW PLURAUSM 

1 kip[)ily, tlie |)luralislic moveiiiciit of the seventies was cultural 
(Icmocracv at its best, with each Liroiip expk)rini$. celebrating, and 
sluiriiiU its own cultural henta^c while at the same lime displayini^ 
ciiriosiTy, respect, and ai)iM-cciation lor the cultural ethos oi others. 

A si^nincant boost to this movement was provided by a book 
iraciiiLi iheoriUin ol an Alro-AmcTican family from an African named 
KunnrKinte Roots, published around the mid-sevenlies by author 
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Alex ILilt'V. \v;ts acchiinu'd as "an cpie destiiied lo l^croine a classic 
ol American lilcradire" even l)erorc its pul)Iicati()ii.^'^ (A condensed 
\'ersion had a[)|)eai-e(l in /\'c(k/(t's Dicjcsi in 1974.) The stor\' seived 
tis tiie l)asis lor a H)77 si)ecial television scries, which hroke viewini; 
andicnct records and led AlK'-TV to ihehiiiLjcst rat in^ ever achieved 
hy a network lor one week.--'* 

Ij InioloijX' i.H'canic an iini)oriani hranc h of anthroi)olo^^\' as 
e(lne<ilors. sociologists, and researchers confirincd the fact tliat the 
nnmeliahlc Americans were not cxacily a minority— racially, 
cllinically. or nnmeri tally. lOven (hose who were generations away 
Irom the national roots ol their foichcarcrs displayed certain charac- 
leristits and folkways that tended (o dislin^uish thern. 

A systematic stndy o{ the residents ol I^evittown. PA found that 
after they L!;ot themst lves settk'd. the new I^'viitowners sou^^ht out 
those nu^st like t hemselves— t hose in the same ethnic groups. The 
eilmie connection aj)j)arently was real despite all the pressures to 
assimil.ite. 

i\< search had shown that there were ohjective. measurable, ob- 
s<'ival)le behavioral traits which were strongly linked to ethnicity. 
(Mediterranean groups, for example, accentuated their speech with 
manual gestures: (iermanie L!;rouj:)s usually did not.) Thus, people 
iVom the sanu* ethnic ba(*kifround tended to develop a pattern of 
svncliroui/ation in their (onversat ion. which was dilTicult to estab- 
lish aci'oss ethnic lines. 

These subtle but imi)()rtant considerations led sr)me psychob 
ovists lo (he j)ract ice of et hnot herapy. The differing meanings of eye 
contact. si)atial relations, time consciousness. conij:)etit ivencss. and 
other nonverbal manifestations of culture had caused mis- 
understandiuii;. mistrust, and inlernat ional incidents since lime 
immemorial. With tlu^ n(;w sensitivity toward other cultures, how- 
ever, it "was hoped that many of these iiucrcullural inter- 
lerences — such as biases and stereotyix's— would be removed. An 
ovcraml)it ions L!;oal. but a noble one. 

( )ne stM'ious Haw of tlie cultural divtM-sity UKA'c^uK'nt was tiu' way 
it "allowed"" people lo be different. The jMuralistic philosoj)hy helfl 
that it was all rij^hl to be different. Not desirable, it implied, but 
acceptable. This (Irficil model misrcj^rcscnted the reality of Ameri- 
can immiuration. In j)oint of fact, it was not sirnj^ly okay to be 
different, it was natural. And since "difrerenec" was a luutual 
j)lien()menon. if one i;rouj) was dilVcrcnt. the jLjroup to which it was 
bciui^ compared was different as well. A rather elemcntar\- obseiva- 
tion. but .1 poiui that was missed by many who insisted they were 
noi different. i)ut that others were. 

INSENSITIVE STEREOTYPING 

I'ossiblv the most valuable forte of the j:)lin-alism campaign Wcis 
the wav it confronted negative stereot\^)in^ with factual, historical, 
scientilic. and statistical information. Stereotyping had arisen ap- 
parentlv v/ith attempts to evaluate a new ethnic group in the com- 
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inniiiiN' or "i!ir new kid" in school. Too oWvu an eiilirc .LSrouj) was 
c'li.iraclcri/od l)v llic ani1l)iit('S of its most visible nUMiibors— ( hose 
who had ilu^ luosi dj 11 icnlty adjust iii^Lj to the new (Miviroiininit. Wliilc 
ii was iiiidorsiaiidahlo that this sortiii^jj; was one ol" (he major means 
of oiL\aiii/iiiu life and making U predietai)le and comlortable. un- 
!a\ ()i".il.>le sUTcoivpiML; on tlie i)ases o! race" nati(Mial orii^in. sex. 
disahililies. or oilier iioiivalid I'ea.soiis had devastating eflK'ts upon 
its targets, il led to labeling and nameeallin^ which struck at the 
diiinity ol its vic'tinis. 

To he sure. abusi\"e terms could be used ^ood- n at u redly when 
e\(Myl)ody in the hau^e belonged to the ^roup denoted by the 
term and shared the same attitude towaixi it. Hlacks. tor examine, 
( on Id bant crinkly call one anotlu^r i}ic}c}cr. but there was no way that 
a White j)erson — howcTcr syinj)athetic" and othenvise part of the 
L^rou})-- could justily usiu<4 tlu' term. Invectives could even be ritual- 
i/cd. as they were ainoriLj, Hlaek adolescent street ^ani^s in "the 
dn/cns" or "souudiuLi"/- vvherein two youths exchanged imaginative 
insults ccnicriuii on each other's family, particularly their mothers. 
The aim was to (op the other person's insult in exa^.^eration. L^ro- 
tcsf|ueuess. and humor. Insult was also ritualized, with a ^ood deal 
less lin< ssc. in the way militaiy drill instructors addressed new 
recruits. 

1 lowevci-. labels and other ionns of j)rejudiees quite often re- 
sulted in the denial ol t he veiy opportunity which could have helj)ed 
to dispel die stereoiyiK's (^r overcome their negative im pact — thereby 
luiiillinu their own pniphecy. This j)aradox was similar to votiiif* 
aLlaiust a candidate because he or she could not win. or denying 
jobs to certain applicants because "I hey don't want to work.*' Stereo- 
tvi)es led [n low or uei^ative exi)ectat ions of minority students and 
thus low acliicvcmcnt and. eventually, total failure. The failure, in 
turn, ratiouali/ecl continued dis(M"iminat ion against tlie group and 
the vicious cycle would continue. 

rh( new sensitivity resulting from the Civil Raghts crusade 
helped a ureal deal in eliminating some of t lie friction liial iiad 
existed among tlie various racial, ethnic, and cultural group.s. It 
lu^Iped to make the schools, as representatives of the dominant 
societv. somewhiit more com|xilible with the homes oi" the mi- 
norilv coirimunities. These two imj)ortant cultural institutions had 
long competed for tlie loyalty oi (heir mutual children. Ultimatel3\ 
the childi-en had to disappoint either the teachers or the parents. 
This was the dilemma facing a Hindu student wlio was trained from 
childhood never to eat meat, but the American teaclier insisted that 
meat was nec(*ssaiy for protein in tlic diet. 

Many Latino children, tauglu at liome never to stare at 
adults— not even when speaking to them or vice versa— found it 
incomi>rehensibIe when told by tlie school that eye contact conveyed 
trust. Tea(iuM-s were known to have lifted children's chins up while 
scolding them. 

A leacher whose credeiKials were excellent, but who had never 
taught Navajo childreji. noticed that one of her third-grade bovs was 
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covered widi wliiU looked like soot and ^u;reiis(\ She asked him lo 
wash and when he relnsed. sIk^ waslied h!:>i. The boy never relurned 
to sehool. It turned out that his laniity had eondueled a heaiiiifj 
eerenioiiy on his siek sister, and the "soot" and "grease" wen* an 
inii)oriant j)art o! the eereinonial |)aintin^. With Iier soap and water, 
the Navajos helieved. the teaelier had ch^stroved the healing powers 
of the eeienionv. The <;irl died and nothiiiLj, would eonviuee the 
|)areuts that it was not the teaeluM-'s fault. No member of thai family 
ever set foot in a sehool a^aiu. 

Many ehildreii whose j)arenis hailed iVoni minorily national 
oriL^ins disenvered the world of piejudiee when they entered 
sehool— most often Ironi eneoimters witli other sliideuls. Misj)anic 
children Were known to adopt Anglicized misi)i-onunciat i(His of their 
names iu .m rl'l'ovi lo assimilate into the inainsl reai ii o!" their 
schools. 

I^ast Sutherland Scottish children iu the U.S. were diseiplinecl 
for speakiui^ (laelic as would beht usiui^ ])rol'anily. Small wonder 
some i^rcw ashr^ined of their molher tonijue and tlie culture as- 
sociated with it. Many dropj)(xl out of sehool for this reason. Chil- 
dren ol' (icrman iniiiiiiirants were not pcaniiitted to speak Penn- 
sylvania Duti h in school, even as the\' watched other students learn 
modern lan^uaLles - such as German.-*'' One j^rodnct of I lie Civil 
I\iL!,iils crusade w.is a uoticeal)le decrease in open ved:)al exchanges 
anionic siudcuis. Many p(M)plc ohseivtnl (ynieally that the imj^roved 
i-elat ions were not as much a result of love blossomed as of hostility 
curbed. That j)r(;judiee had simjjK' t^one underground was evident 
iu the racially olTcnsivc L»ralTiti found around many of the scliools. 

Some children of mixed parentage could be ol)seived shyin^L; 
awav from their minority ethnic parent —especially as they pro- 
Un-ssed through the middle and hiLjh school grades—and ^ravi- 
laiiuij; low.ird the White Anii;lo parent, presumably to escape pt*r~ 
sccuiiou. This delense mechanism, which could obviously be used 
onlv i)y children who lonld bl(Mi(i with the dominant sehool poj)u- 
laiiou. was emotionally d(A*astatinL* to the r'ejected j)arent.-''"' 

TREATMENT OF MINORITIES li^ TEXTS 

.Another i)ro(luct of iht* Civil Rights movement was the aware- 
ness ol biased and inaccurate portrayal of U.S. minorities in text- 
books, films. ,ulveriis<Mii(Mits, and oth(T mass mc^dia. Studies con 
ducted by various institutions revealed an incredible number of 
(Icmeaniui; sialements or j)assa^(*s ranL$in^ from welhdis^uised 
|)at j-oni/ini!, stereotyj)es to blatant misrei)resentatiou of the facts in 
texti)0()ks commonly used !)>' schools to leaeli history and social 
suiclies. 

The ratiouali/.Uion of slaveiy and distortion of the Black ex- 
perience in U.S. histoiy books were well-knowu phenomena to most 
Amciicaus iu the IHTOs. So were the conquest of the Native Ameri- 
cans and their port rayal as sava/^es by I lollwood. The historv^ of the 
United St;ites was still written from the European persix^etive. how* 
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t'vvi: ( liiis ( oh imhi is was said lo liavc "discovciTf 1" AnuM'ica. llirrrby 
i^iK)rini4 llic \( ia' i)rcs(Mi('r ol" well over a inillioii Nali\'r AnH'ri(*ans 
and [\\r\r oovci-iuiicnls as well as lit'iy ( lioi isand years of tluMi' histoiy 
and (niltiirc. 'Ihc iianu' ciToiU'ously t»ivrii ))>' Coliunhiis lo the natives 
had lieen niainlained tor nearly five eennn-ies—to the extcMit that 
even nall\(*s used ihi' naiiu^ foi' iheniseives. And. ot" eoni-se. C'o- 
Ininhus "look" (noi ki(lnaj)j)ed) nalivt's to Sj)ain. 

One smdv of I he I real men t of 1 lispanies in lext hooks lonnd two 
l)re\ aN'nt tlienies i)ernieat in^. I lispanies were (1) nsnally described 
as MvhiU a li!"e ol'povi'rlv in an isolated Hispanic environment and 
(2) lVi'(iniMalv associated with viok'nee (menihers of inner-eily 
i^an^s). Thi'ir achiiA'iMiienis. if eilcd at all. were usually covered in 
one small para^raplr Mexicans were i)ietured as hdiulidos chased 
across I he l)or(ler hv American heroes. 1 lisioiy books seldom rclerred 
lo ( he nianv Mexicans who (lied inside t lie Alamo delendinU it. Cuba 
was sonici inu's meniioniv] in the eon lexi of malaria and oiher trop- 
le.il diseases or else as a j)Iayuroun(l for rich Americans. I\)iU'e dc 
he(ni was cliar<icleri/e(l <is a foolish man whose only contribution 
!o 1 asloiA- \\<is his le^endaiy search lor the lourUain of youth. There 
was uo mciilion of ihe laci thai he had been in the I'irst i^rouj) ol' 
i;nrop(Miis ih;ii c<ime to the United Stati-s. or th<U he had been the 
liisi ooxcrnor ol' Puerto Kico it-nd-I'lorid*!. 

Thcic were uo studies dealinij; with Ihe Na/i lioloeanst, an act 
• >l i;eno(Mde that uad taken t he- li\ es ol' so many relatives o{' ..Jews 
now livinL> in the I iuited St<ites. It was as il' the I lolocaust had never 
liai)pcni'd. 

Extensive siereotvpinij; ol' Asian and i'acil'ic Ishuid Amerk'ans 
was lonnd in widi-lv used readiniJl and social studies textbooks. 
Mau\ books misri'pri'sentcd Asi<in Amerk'ans as "!oreii;ners who all 
lo( )k alike." ( )t lienvise. t hev were ot'teu port rayed as a model minority 
\ov whom success was measured by ihi' i\xtent to which thiy had 
assiinilated or accepted the values of tin- \\1iiU' middle class. About 
(heir skills. iexii)o(,ks i^ave them credit lor building railroads or 
wo rk i n ^ in sciA'icc i ndus i rics ■-■ household ser\ an t s und 
lauudercrs -but iln'rc was no cxj)lanaliou ol the historical lorees 
resp(Misible lor liicii' presence in these iimited roles. 

One iiiiuli! Iiavc expected the aulliors lo have been lar \i}0\v 
scnsii i\-c ju (N-aiiUi^ wit li Wliite minorii ies or \V(MaciL especial k' sinei^ 
m,iii\- ol (lie authors were themselves women, members c>l W'liile 
eilmic groups, or both. Vei in the bulk of the texls examiiu^l by the 
\arious studies, authors generally advanced a mcltinU pot concept 
! hat was totallv ol)livious of t he ethnic diversity of A^mcriea. Cult ui"al 
dillcrcuccs weiv sometimes portrayed as t ransit ion<il pluMuimena 
thai would disappear as soon as the new iiraiUL^raiUs became Anieri- 
cat 1 i/ed. 

This eihnoccnrric brand of historiography did notliiuu to leach 
.American school children respect and api^recial ion lor cultural dil- 
leren»'( s. It was especially damai^inu to the cliildren of nonmeitable 
niiuoriiies because it [)l<iced no' value on their herila.Ue. lan.uuai^e. 
j)hysical aj )p(\iranee. and ot lu^iveharaetcM-islie k'^aeies of their na- 
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UioiKil oi'iLiius. A(i(lin^ lo iliis wriv siij;iiilit;iiit u;(M)ii;raj)liic\il and 
political iiiisrcprcsciii.iiioiis conccrninu ilu' l)irtiii)huT of many of 
our iinmiLiraiils.*' "• 

111 an aiicnii)! lo oviMConu' so!iuM)( rn('S(' short roiiiin^s in trxt- 
hooks. ( 1 11 Tirnlimi. and tt ai'licr i)iTi)arat ion. a mniibcr ol stales 
(New \i)vk. i'('ii!isvK;iiii;i. Wasj 1 i uot oi 1. MaiAiand. Illinois. Kansas, 
MichiLtai 1. ( )klal lo) i la. and Calilorniai issnt'd iiiandalcs— cnianatlnti 

Tnun I lit' cliici slate -^cliool ({fliccis if^ardini; t lie teaching ol'rlhnic 

stndios. Altlioi5t;li tlio writers ol' these directives may have heeri 
rtMetmu to the PJaek KiA'olni ion. it Avas clear tha. they meant to 
losicr an interest i!i ethnic i>i"oni)s ^eiuM'ally. Th(^ PennsyK'ania l)e- 
partnient ol i'nhlic Insiruciion. for cxaniplc. eritici/ed nalionai 
cdncaiion p()licy hccan^c it had heen one of '■inininii/in!^ cnUural 
dincrences and Ann-ricani/in^ all those who were assiiiiilahle."' The 
llonsc ( )l ixcprcsf'u tat ivcs ol t he Stale of Kansas j)asse(l a resolut ion 
callinu lor the integration ol minority histoid' into the reUniar cur- 
ricnlnm a! all levels The Stale of Man'land hnd^eled 8l()(),(K)() 
just [nv inseiAatc iiainin^ courses to work lor atlitudinal chani^es 
ainoi io M;uA land Cvaeheis wii 1 \ rcsi)cci to minority ^ronj>s. 1 heir lilc. 
and hisi( . 1 ,ari;e "met ropolitan centei's. such as New York. Cdiicauo, 
Los AuLiclcs, .iiid riiiladelphia also he^aai si^nilicant i)roj4rams in 
the .n"ea ol eilinic sUidies. The St. Uomlnie KeLiionaL IliUh School 
in kewisioii. MI-; developed a cnlliiral center loi" Franco Americans 
with materials donaleil hv the (.^nehec NUnistiy of (^ilturt*. In Utah. 
I he Pin l.ili S( Ih )I 1 )isi ricl developetl an et hnic st ndies. histoiA', and 
laiiuiiaue prciLiiam lor I'tc childicn"- inclntlinu an orthoij;raj)liy.''''^ 

Vei iiianv edue. tliK's were still al tlic "coiit rihu t ions" staUe in 
1 hi'i [• 1 II ideisi aiidin^ ()r et hnic studies. They simply wanted to show 
that American !ile had heen sii^nilicantly inllucnced by others 
heside-N While An^io S;i\on Protestants. Although this was impor- 
lani. uennint' pluI".liisl-^ nisisied that was only the first sicj) and 
sel h »( )ls had lo "si ii li gears ' h iw; ird moi e sionil icani . more suhst an 
t i\'e ini er, lei ion. ' • ' 

The cMiiiiisi.isiit r( -j)onsc whirh greeted the lalniie IlcriiaUe 
Si n( lies .Xc I w.is (Aidetiee ol ( he iisiuL; t ide ot interest in this re^;n"<l.. 
The snhmin.il ol moi<' than a thousand apj)licat ions Irom e\'ciy 
si. Mr and lerriKaA vvinLi lor 12 Title IX i;rants in \\)7'A was an 
i ndi{ al ion of 1 he le\-el ol interest in this iyj)c ol' modi Ilea t ion lo I he 
(tin It u 1.1 ol the I hit ion's seho<)ls. Alt!:onL!;li fewer liian tlircc percent 
ot 1 lit- aj )plieanls were iuuded 1 1 lal N'cai . i! was obv ious t hat cult ural 
j)liii.iiism liad bec<Mne a government pri(M'ity. allieii cautiously low. 
.\ broad sprrunm of eihint ily was evident in llu" a|)plleat ions; 'A4 
dillt reiii eihnic groups wer(" associated with the proposed in 
it iai ives. ' 

NON PEDAGOGICAL BENEFITS 

Tin - bllinud leritaLie Si ndies proUrani was an important supj)l'e- 
nieni lo bilinmial education and. in fact, became j)art of the general 
biliiiLiuai movemenl. The relat i( Miship nf lanUna^e lo culture and 
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vice \c'sa was (Iccincrl so iriiical iliai the \v(M'(1s biliiitJiiial and 
l)iriilinial'\vi rr nlini louiid in a hyplR'n. Ufd rnibracr cluriiiL!; \\w 
hilinmial fdiuatioii iiiDVciiiciii ol' \\\c 197()s. However, this drive 
(owaid I'uliuial and liiimiisiie pluralisni alarmed many eiii/ensuiu) 
leared il woulil causi' cllinie {groups lo peel 1)11' the soeielal main- 
siream. rius was iioi (he American \va>\ ilu-y argued, il was against 
iJie ai' li'iiiLi ptii ideal and aUaiiis! die nadoirs iiU)i lo. ■ c /;/un/)ns 
iinnni. 

! MMpdiienl-v ol ii a ill ienlu iral aiul l.ulin^nai ediieaiion s.iw il 
(lil!ei'"nilv Th'.v had icasons lo helii've dial "meltin,^ pol" was a 
ci ;i}lieaiisai lor Aiujlo eon/ornn'n/. wriii'h was by nab ire veiy seleetive 
and bad ke]M nian\- eihnii's on ihe j)eripheiy of Ameriean soeiely. 
I'bev sa^^• iiwibiiiLi niiil\inL> aboiii lhab In lii'u of an unworkable 
mehiiiLi pol nodon. die\' advaneetl ibe eoneepi ol' ei ill i iral pliiralisin 
ill which all ciilnires would be respected and niiriured as a niatler 
o! naiional i)olu\\ Thex" regarded eiiliural and linguislie eoniinnity 
hciwecn Iiome and si'hool as desiral)le. benefieial, and neeessarv\ 
And. ilicv M)iulii(led. non l-aii^lisli-siH'akinLS enninninities had as 
iMiicli riLilii .is laiLilish spi-akers to nse public schools (o iransniit 
dicir lanLiuaLic to (heir chikh-en.*'""' 

Ibis p.oiion drew lire from Noel Ivpstein. a Washiiuitnii Pout 
coliiimiisi. who objected lo Federal lijovernnient support for native 
laiiLiuaLic iii.iinienanc(\ Kpsiein arUiicd that earlier innnim-anls who 
wedied to maintain tlieir lanuuaue and eulliire had done so through 
private schools, not pubr-c fiincis. More to the point, he saw the 
rct.ent bilinunal nuncment as an extension of the afflrnialive action 
and assitlnously relerrt^d \o it as "ainrmative ethnieily."-"*' 

'V\\f ciiaruc. .ilthouu;h unwarranted, was dilTi(Hilt to debate be- 
cause i)ilinL!;iiai t^dncation encoinpassed practically all the elements 
:iccessar\- to inipro\-e the t{iiaht\' oflile lor lUspanics in Ihe United 
Snitcs. The ino\-ement was as much an ideological. soci()k)gical. 
('(onoinic. ,uul politic;]! i^henoinenon. as it was a pedaifoi^ical 
"•^i raieo\-. ii invoKcd the issue ol laiiguaue loyally, a bond to nalionali- 
IV. <ind a sourc(^ of lor increased sell'-cU'ienaination. The will- 

iiii^ness lo'niake radical changes in the method of inst met ion to 
accoinmodale ihc learning style of a disenrrancliised minority sig- 
n lied a so!tcnini4 in societal at'.itudes toward diversity and a spirit 
ill i^ciicrosiiv in the (list rii)nt ion of resoin"ees. It obviously created 
a markci lor biiingnal j^oods and stavices. It i^a\'e the Hispanic 
I oust iiuent \- a visibility il iiad noi tMiJoyed in modern limes and 
t.arifd wilh ii the promise ol' a bclttT educational opi)orliinity. 
hicicascd cdncaiional levels, more options, belter economic status, 
a chaime of altitudes, higher aspirations, and a greater degree of 
p(jliiical sopbisiication sju'lled poircr in any language. Under- 
standai ':\ . baiinos considered any AngU)pbone-Ainerican (Wliile or 
i^lack) (riticism against bilingual education as an expression of 
prejudice and as an assault on Hispanic cuitiire. identiiy. and civil 
riLilits indeed. <is an act ol racMsm. 
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MilinmKil ('(liiciilioii. (Ims. Ihhmiik^ ihv sinillc i^suv ihixi iiiiitcci 
ihv (iijlrrnu Hispanic i;n)ii|)s: vviu) liad hil)oir(i iiiciopciuientiy until 
lluMi. Tont'liuM- tluy s()UL>ii( coalitiojis willi other minority M™ip^ 
and ina(!r an issue out ol'tlieir lanfjua^e needs in eourts and ic^tjis- 
iaiures alter prior elToris lo advanee in einployiuent. housinf^. and 
educatidu as a whole had i'aileci. Anieriea's histoiy oi'eihnie poliUes 
inadc sneli a niov'e plansi})le--a lael of jx)lit icaf life.-'- 
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The Peak of the 
Bilingual Movement 



HISTORIANS AGRKK THAT 1974 was a baniUT year lor bi- 
liiiijual t'diicaiion in ihc Uiiiird Sialos. li was the year of a 
laijcliiiark Siipn^iir C'oiirl deeision. an iniportanl consenl 
deeree. I lie first ream liori/al ion of Title VII. and other victories for 
bilingual ediicat ion. 



'I'he failure of the San Francisco school system to overcome the 
ianiiua^e barrier of some of its students had been challenged in a 
1969 class action involving eighteen hundred Chincse-Anierican 
children who were compelled to attend schools where subjects were 
tauifjit only in English— a lan^ua^c they could not understand. The 
plaint ills claimed that the school authorities had denied these stu- 
dents an cc[ual educational opportunity in contrav^ention of the 
cciual protection clause. Originally, it was understood that the plain- 
tiffs reciuested bilint^ual instruction for the limited English-speak- 
ing ability (LESA) students, but that reciuest was de-emphasized 
and eventually dropped following the Rodrignez decision, in which 
I lie Supi"eme Court had ruled that education was not a constitu- 
tional rii^iit. Wliile expressiii;:^ well-founded sympathy for the plight 
of the students represented in the suit, the U.S. District Court for 
the NortlKM'n District of California concluded in 1973 thai their 
rights to ccjual educational opportunity had been satisfied, in that 
they wen* receiving "(he same education made available on the same 
tvnns and conditions !o the other tens of thousands of students in 
the San Francisco Unified School District . . ."^'"'•^ The case was ap- 
pealed. 

hi ai^pcaling (he case, the plaintiffs argued that the District 
Court had misconstrued the meaning of ilie mandate in the 1954 
lUoini decision, i.e.: that "education is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms." "Eciual terms." in Brou;a their brief 
stated, meant without scgrccjation. For even though there was "sur- 
face equality" in segregated schooling, it nonetheless caused "a 
sense of inferiority in minority children which affected their ability 
and motivation to learn and tended to retard their educational and 
mental growth." The appellants reasoned that the basic premises 
of Bmivtx advanced two ecjUiilly important principles of equal educa- 
tional opportunity: access and outcome. The latter was paramount 
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to coinjK iisnlc lor iiic(iiiiiics. In otluT wonis. vwn though IJCSA 
stiH.iciits wriv L>iv< ii I lie saiiu* course ol" instRiclion as all other 
chikircn. ilur were slill hrin/j; clcnicci cducalion on equal icrms il 
the others uiiciersiood instruction and they did not. Furthemiorc. 
the distinction that tri.UMered the inecjuality sulTered by these chil- 
(h-cn was one that ineluctably originated from their national oriijin: 
laniiuane. 

'l lu- Court of ApiH-als. however, disaureed and Iield instead that 
the failure ol the school district to provide bilini^ual education to 
LI-:SA students was uu\ unconstitutional discrimination where En^- 
lish had been unifcmnlv used as a lanf^ua^e (jf instruction and where 
(here was no slunvin^^ that Chinese students' lini^uistic deficiencies 
were caused In' any j)asl discrimination against them as members 
of an identifiable racial minority. 

A member ol the Circuit C^cjurt. Jud^c Shirley Mufstedler. had 
initially reciucsted that the case be considered Cfi banc (in full court, 
with lull judiciaiy authority). However, a majority of the Court re- 
jected Iht n (iucst: thus, she was not a nuMiiber of the panel that 
heard (he Lcm ap[K\il. Dissenting from the denial of cn banc con- 
sideration. Jud^e Ihifstedler filed a minority o[)inion whicii stated, 
in [)art: 

Ac i i'ss lo (■(Incaiion {)ffere(l Ijv the public st'hoois is coinplelely 
Inrcclosfd u> these chilclrrn who cannot ('onii)rehen(l auy ol it. They 
are Iiii-.eiioaallv deaf aud niutc.The majority ()i)inion says that state 
actiiMi is absent because the state did uot direeily or indirectly 
eause the children's 'lau^iiua^ae deficieucy". and that discriiniiiatiou 
is not invidious Ix-canse the state offers the same instruction to 
all children, both premises are wron.U. . 

■[ be stale does not cause children to start school speakin^only 
C hinese. Neither does a state cause children to have black skin 
rather than whiti' nor cause a person char^^ed with a crime to be 
MKli.ucnt rather than rich. State action de|)ends upon state 
responses to differences otheiAvise created. 

These Cliinese children are not separated from their l^In^^lish- 
sprakmu classmates bv state erected walls of brick and niortar/'''* 
l)nt die lanuuaue barrier, which the state helps to maintain, in- 
snhites the children from their classmates as effectively as any 
physical bnlwarks. indeed, these children are more isolated Irom 
e(inal educational op^jortunity than were those j)hysieally se^re- 
t^attul [Slacks in liroirn: these children cannot comnmnicaie at all 
with their classmates or their teaeliers. 

The state's response to the nt.n-En^^lish-speakini^ Chinese 
j'hildrrn is not passive. The state compels the children to attend 
school mandau's ICn^lisb as th.e basic lan^ua.i^e of instruct ion. and 
inii-oses masteiy of Eni^Hsh as a prerequisite to ^^raduation Ironi 
public bi^b school,-*'^'''' 

The niajoritv ojjinion concedes (hat the children who speak 
no Kn^lish receive no education and those who are ^iven some help 
in Faiulish cannot receive the same education as their Enj^Iish 
si)eakii]^ classmates. In short, discriminatiou is admitted. Dis- 
eriminatoiy treatment is not constitutionally impcmiissible. they 
sav, b(x'anse all children are offered tlie same educational fare. La. 
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I ifjimci It ol t iiic(ji liils sal isi'ics the den lands offciual prolrc- 
iM)ii riir l*;(n;,il I'lolcclioii t'laiisc is not so ("rcblc. Invidious dis- 
c riiiniiai ion is not washed away hccausf \hr Mr bodied and llic 
parauleuic an- uiveii (he same stale conniiand lo \\'i\\k. 

hi cssi'iiec. Jiidi^c Hufslcdlcr was supiK)ri iiiLi; (lie plaintiffs' con- 
li'uiion tliai. while i( was (.oniiiicnclable thai a Slate was interested 
ill the edueaiion of its [lojnilat ion eiioiinh to eomix'l ehildrcn to 
at lend selu)()l. when not reinlbreed In 'a suitable instructionaJ pro- 
gram, eonipulsoiy sehoolin^ was lantaniount to eonfincmcnt. 

I'he Laa ease was appeaJed ai^ain. this time to the nation's 
liiuhesi ( ouri. The Hii^h Court essentially atirecd with Cireuit Jud^^c 
Hufsiedler and re\'ersed ihe Appeals Court's deeision. hi its Janiian' 
197-1 ruling. I lu» Supreme Court did not deal with the eonstitutiondj 
issue of e(iual i)ro(ec lion but it foimd the school district in violation 
of Section HOI of liie Civil Riilihts Act of 1964 (Title VI) and the 
reialed guidelines issued by the Office for Civil Rights in its Mav 
ilr>. 1970 memorand; :in lo sciiool districts. 

' There is no equality of treatment." spoke Justice William O. 
Douglas, "merely by providing students with the same facilities, 
textbooks, leachers and curriculum; ibr students who do not under- 
stand r:nu;lish are effectively foreclosed from any meaningful educa- 
t ion." I le added. "Hasic skills are at the ver\' core of what these public 
schools teach, hnposition of a requirement that. Ix^fore a child can 
etieciively j)ariicipale in the educational [iro.Ljram, he must already 
have acf|uirrtl (hose basi(^ skills is to make a mocker\^ of public 
cfiucation. We know that those who do not understand English are 
(•criain to hnd I heir classroom experiences whollv incomprehensible 
and in no wa\' nieanini>ful."-'^^*' 

I la\ iiiu ruled that districts had a responsibility to do something 
to helj) LKSA students overcome llieir language barrier, the Court 
sui^Lirsied some ways in which districts could help the children, but 
s!()pj)ed short of spelling out what would constitute ai)[)ropriate 
relief. '["he.Jusi lees had not been asked to j)rescribe remedies, so thev 
di{l iioL Their open ended pronouncement leh it up to the educators 
to determine the besi way to seive LESA students. Although not 
mandating bilingual instruction by name, however, the Court issued 
educational si)ecificat ions tliat were best fuHilled by the bilingual 
approach. 

Withoul a (loul)l, liie I.ciu deeision w{)uld have a far-reaching 
impact ior all lan^uai^e minority students and their schools. 
Unguis! ic minorities had lound a way to end discrimination against 
(iicir ( hilfi.t'n. Lan was lo b(^ lor national origin minorities what 
l^roini had l)een lor P.lack minorities. 

in a nation noted for its rcsj^ect for law and order, American 
minoiilies were turning to the courts in their attempt to leave a 
more hopeful leoaey for their cliildren than they themselves had 
inherited from their Ibrebearers. Language minorities had already 
g{)ne the legislative route in the late sixties and drawn somewhat 
of a concession m the National Bilingual Education Act. But Title 
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Ml \v;is a volmitaiv. ^raiHs |)n\arain, which die! not help children 
ill (lisiricis that siiiiplv did not wish to bother with bilin^Ucil educa- 
tion. And le^^islative victories were extremely diffieull for national 
oriuin minorities, who did not have the numbers to persuade poll- 
licans U) rei^resent their interests. So now they were tuniin^f to the 
jii Ucial seelor— anehorini^ their i)leas on the nations laws— and 
obiiiiniii^ i)role( ti()n for their Civil Rights. 

SERNA V. PORTALES 

A ease similar in argument to Lau had been liled by the Mex- 
ican American U-.aal Defense and Education Fund (MALDEF) in New 
Mexico char^ini^ that Chicano children had been discriminated 
iiiSainsl by way of inadequate^ teaching. In that case, Scrna v. 
I>on(ih's. a lowiT court found an equal protection violation in the 
scliool dislriei s lailinr to adopt an education program which w^ouid 
guarantee ccjual educational opportunity to Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren. A i)lan submitted bv the school district as a remedy was 
rejected by ilie coiu't. which instead imposed a plan ol its own— a 
bilingual i)icultural plan-based on expert testimony presented at 
the coun hearint^. 

The Portalcs Municipal School District appealed, but before the 
appeal was heard, the Supreme Court decided Lau, The Tenth 
Circuit (^)urt of Appeals, notin.^ that Lau and Scrna were almost 
identical, aifirmed the trial court s mlin^ under Titled but, as the 
Supreme Court, declined to decide the constitutional claim. I he 
dikmIs Coint Ibund instead a statutorv^ violation ol the students 
itlc \'! rights similar to Lau (excei)t that the decision included a 
-^pccific remedy). The^Court stated: 

There UMs adcciiKite evidence thai appelUuits proposed pn),i^rani 
UMs onlv a inken plan that would not iKMicfii appellees. Under lliese 
cirennisiauees the trial court has a duty to lashiou a |)n)arain 
which u-ould provide adequate relief for Spauisli suruamed ehil- 
(Irea ... laider Title VI ol the Civil Ki.^hts Act ol \9M appellees have 
a riuhi to hilini^ual educatioa.-*''' 
In making the ruling, the court drew on deeisioMS issued in 
desegregation t ascs. and rejected the contention ol the appellants 
thailhr District Courts decision and relief represented improper 
judicial interference in tin internal affairs of the school district. The 
Srrnn C*ourt adckd this dictum: "Under certain circumstances, it 
iv. not an unwarranted intrusion lor the Federal district court, using 
its er(uitablc powers, to choose amon^ educational programs. ^-'^ 

ASPIRA CONSENT DECREE 

Another case parallelin,^ Lau was resolved in 1974 by way of 
a conseiu decree. Puerto Rican students, their parents, and Aspira 
had brou^it action against the Board of Educaiion of New York City 
individuallv and on behalf of^^l^s comprisuig more than 150,000 
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Si);niisli si)( iikini> siudrnis in Nrw York Cily public scliools.-"''' 

Tlu' suii jilU'^cd iIh' scliool system had railed either to 

leac Ii Sj)anish si)eakiiii; c liilclirii in a lan.t^ua^e that (hey under- 
si()t)d or lo j)r()vi(le ihein wiih the Ftlntflish lan^uaije skills needed 
U) j)n)Uress elTeci ivrly in school. Pknnlifl's cliari^ed diey were faced 
wiih unc(|ua! iPMiiucnl based on hnit^uaiie and. thus, were denied 
equal rdui ai lonal o})i)()riunily as e()ni[)ared with FCn^Iish-speakin^ 
studcuis. This was ihe firsi major cast^ involvini!; Puerto F^ican chil- 
dren's riiihls. 

hi Aui^usi 1 H7 I. a consent aLiRTineni was reached in which the 
drl< iidanis acknowl(/dt>cd the rights of the pkiintiff children under 
the n)()4 Civil Rights Act. citin^Lj Lau v. Nichols, and agreed to 
implcnicut a bilingual bicultural program of education for "all New 
^'ork CiiN' i)ublic srhool children whose EnjL^lish language deficiency 
prc\'cnis ilu a from effectively pari icipating in the learning process 
and who can more clfeclivcly jnuticipate in Spanish/' Pursuant to 
the consent (Ux icc (he defendant school district agreed to provide 
a i)rooram involving "intensive training in English language skills, 
instruction in substantive courses in Spanish, and reinforcement 
ol Sj)anish language skills." Moreover, the decree provided for a 
test ing program to identily Hispanic children with English language 
dencitMicics.-'*" It is important to note that the consent decree did 
not ai)j)ly to IIisp;inic students relatively proficient in English: thus, 
the case had more practical than legal value. 

THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1974 

That sunnncr Congress passed — and President Ford 
signed— the FCducation Amendments Act of 1974. which modified 
earlier legislation, retained the Federal role in bilinguakhicultural 
education, and resolved a number of philosophical issucs.^^'* 

Title I: Compensatory, Bilingual, and Ethnic Heritage 

A. C^oiJipcnsatonj Ediicatioii. Title I not only would continue 
special programs for educationally deprived children: but would ex- 
tend compcnsiiioiy education to children of migrant cigricultural 
workers and fishcriiien. to the liandicapped. to kindergarten chil- 
dren, to adults, and lo deprived children in private schools. It was 
widely rccogiii/cd that a disproportionate number of children grow- 
ing up in non English sj)eaking homes could be classified in one 
or more of these categories. Title I funds would continue to make 
a major contribution to the education of the bilingual child. 

H. IHliiicjudl Kcluratiof} Act. The Bilingual Education Act of 
1971. whicli suj)crscded tlie 196S Title VII ESEA, was more explicit 
in intent and ck'sign. 

I. I'V)r tlu* first time, the I'ederal government provided a defi- 
nition of what constituted a bilingual education program. 

Ii is iiisirnciion Liiveii in. and study of English and (to the 
(Wtf'iit lU'cessaiy lo allow a child to jjrogress effectively through the 
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(•(lucaiion sysU'in) ilic luuivc Inn^^ua^^c of the childmi of liiiiiled 
Kiiulisli sjuMkin^ ahiliiy; niul such instruction is t^ivcn with iip- 
prcciiition tor the ciiltunil hcritn^^c of such children, and (with 
rcs[)cct toVlcnicntan' school instruction) such insiniction sliall (to 
ihc cxU'Ut ncccssan') be in all courses or subjects of study which 
will allow a child lo pro.aress elTeciively throuuh the educntioiKil 
system. 

2. Federally- funded programs were lo include both native 
lan^ua^e inslnielion and cultural enrichment. ESL was unac- 
ceptable sUmding alone. 

3. The transitiouiil goal of the bilingu^il program w^ould be 
retained. However, the possibility of maintenance programs (wiiere 
the native leuiguage and culture were maintained throughout the 
program) was not excluded, (hi a memorandum issued after the 
1974 Education Amendments Act was passed by Congress but 
before it had been signed bv the President. MEW had attempted to 
clarily the goals ofTitle\^I ESEA: "The fundamental goal of a federal- 
ly-supported bilingual education program is to enable children 
whose dominant language is other than English to develop com- 
petitivc pmfieieney in English so that they can function successfully- 
in the educational and occupationcil institutions of the larger so- 
ciety.**) 

4. Children no longer needed to be low income, a criterion that 
had previously prevented Title VII from nieeting the needs of large 
numbers of language minority children. 

5. The law went on to stipulate that in such courses as art. 
music, and physiCcil education, children of limited English-speaking 
ability should be in regular classes in the school— an effort to guard 
against the prolonged isolation of national origin mincity group 
students. 

6. Grams were made available—upon submission of annual 
slate plans— lo assist state departments of education to provide 
technical assistance and coordinate bilingual educational activities. 

7. The program would cominue to be demonstration-oriented 
but the Federal government would fund major new efforts in the 
area of eapacity4)uilding. teachers, curricula, and research. The new 
"capacity building" thnist was aimed at helping to defray the initial 
cost of expanding school districts* capacity to provide bilingual 
education seivices. The idea was to enable school districts lo develop 
the expertise for opernting bilingual education programs without 
Federal assistance. More specifically, the capacity building concept 
(which sun-'ived for only one year) w^as concerned with teacher train- 
ing and materials development. The lack of certified teachers and 
aciequate matericils had been near the top of the list of iinpedimcnts 
to bilingu-iil inst ruction. They were certainly cited more openly and 
frequently than some of the other major problems: lack of funds, 
segregation, and negative attitudes. The scarcity of teachers who 
spoke the students* native language was known from the beginning 
of bilingual programs in the late 1960s. The shortage had been so 
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crilical that, inil ially. ccri ititat ion was oflilllc or no concern (a factor 
that may accouiU U)v of tlu* Lirowin^ pains of the hilin^iuil 

niovciuent). Trior to the twentieth cenlur\' renaissance of hilin^ual 
cdiicaiion there had been no inar*ket lor bilingual materials: ihcre- 
f(jre. no materials were available in the initial stages of the programs. 
Teachers improvised as best they could. Some well-intended, but 
clumsy (ranskiiions of I'Znt;lish texts were used in the bet;innin,^ 
(l^ossibly adding to the ^rowin.^ pains). 

8. It established a network of regional centers to provide* expert 
consultants and trainers as well as to produce and distribute ma- 
terials to local educational agencies (LKAs). and a national clear- 
:nL»Iu)Use to collect and disseminate information. 

Tlic administration doubled its budget recjuest for fiscal 
1975 Title VII 1CSI-:a. 

(\ lUluiic llcvilcHjc Suulij Centers. Title 1 ended with a refer- 
ence lo Kthnic IIeritaL;e Studies. The legislation authorized con- 
unued support lor such centers to July 1. 1978. 

Title II: Equal Educational Opportunity 

The c)nly reference lo bilinnualism found in Title II was Section 
204 (F) where the law stated emphatically that: "the failure by an 
educational agency to lake appropriate action to overcome language 
barriers that impede equal participation by its students in its in- 
stiTiclional programs" would be deemed an imlawful practice.-^'''^ In 
codifvinL; the Lent ailini^. the Equal Eduationeil Opportunity Act of 
1974 significantly extended Lau to everv^ person and to all public 
school districts, not just those receiving Federal financial assistance. 
School districts could no longer circumvent the proscription of Lau 
by spurning Federal or State funds. (In fact, the failure of a school 
district to accept Stale fimds was noted bv the court in Scrna v. 
Ponalcs. which resulted in court-mandated bilingual programs.) 

Tlu* bona fide exceptions to pupil desegregation pemiitted by 
ESA/\ were extended to hiring pra'ftices as well by the Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity Act. which recognized the "role model" value of 
Hispanic faculty in predominantly Hispanic schools and the need 
of Hispanic students to be counseled by svaiipathctic members of 
their own backgnnuul. Wliile containing a gener^xl ban against dis- 
crimination in teacher hiring and assignment, it excepted from this 
ban staffing to fulfill the mandate to overcome the language barrier. 

Title HI: Federal Impact Aid Programs 

Title 111 made major changes benefiting the bilingual child in 
Public I^uvs 81-815 and 81-874. One section excluded iinpact(\'l Aid 
lunds spent by LEAs for the benefit of bilingual cliildrcn when 
calculating a State's equalization fonnula. Another section included 
children who resided on Indian lands when computing eligibility. 
The law further insured "that Indian children will participate on an 
ecjual basis in the school prognim of the local education agency." 
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Title rV: Consolidation Programs 

i'lircr irtcrciiccs were iiuuU' to bilingual cdiiralioii in Title IV. 
One section aulliori/ed tlie transfer of sj)eeiriccl monies from the 
U.S. OiTiee of Ecliieat ion to tlie Department of the Interior lorcertain 
j)ro^rarns for Indian eliildren. Anoilier seetion attempted to insure 
iliat bilingual c hildren be ineliided in Stale plans rccjuestini^eertain 
iiinds. The ihaid reference s{)uu;hl the iiivolvenient of LESA ehildren 
in L>ified and talented })rojec ts. 

Title VI: Biiingualism in Non-E^SEIA Legislation 

Title \'l amended and extended four related ediieational pro- 
grams which alfccted individuals with limited English-speaking 
ability. 

1. One seel ion jjrovided si)eeial assistance for bilingual adult 
rdueatinn j)n)L>rams. [o be coordinated with those funcfed under 
Tiilc \'ll of the \'()cat ional Education Act. The instniction was to be 
i^jvcn in both English and the native language of the adult. Fifteen 
pcrcriii ofihc States' adult education allotment was to be set aside 
lor spcciiil adult education projects including the development of 
"methods for educating i)ersons of limited English ability." 

2. The Act amended and extended the Education of thcHandi- 
caj)i)C(l Act through 1977. It authorized transfers of monies to ex- 
tend the j)n>grams to Indian children and required the "testing and 
evahiaiion materials and i)roccdures utilized for tlie purposes of 
classification and placement of handicapj)ed ehildren to l)e^^€ted 
and administered so as not to be mcially or culturally dis- 
eriniinatoiy." 

:i. The Indian Education Act of 1972 was (wtended through 
dulv 1 . 197S. and was amendeci to pnn'ide special educational train- 
ii!g programs for teachers of hidian ehildren. The Section also 
auihori/.ed iwo hundred graciuate iellowshii)s for Indian students 
working toward degrees in engineering, medicine, law, business, 
lon^stry. and related fields. 

1. Title \'l also cxt(Mided the Einergency School Aid Act 
through June :U). lSJ7n, This jMcce of legisiat ion had provided ex- 
tensive supj)ort for l)ilingual education. 

Title Vn: National Reading Improvement Program 

Title \'ll j)r()vi(le(i exj)anded support for a national reading pro- 
gram, and sjMvihed that special j)riority was to be given "schools 
having largc^ numbers or high pcTcentages of children with reading 
(lericiencics;' One of the criteria set Ibrth in the application process 
siij)ulatc(l that provision must l)c made for "the use of bilingual 
e(lu(^ation met hods and techniques to the extent consistent with the 
numl)er of clcmentaiy school-age eliildren in the area served by a 
reading program who are of limited English-speaking ability." 

Title Vm: Postsecondary Education Programs 

Title VllI dealt with amendments to the Higher Education Act 
of 19(35. the Voeatiouiil Education Act of 1963. and die Library 
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Scivicrs and ( 'oust ruct ioii Art. Tlicrc weir significant iiewbiliii^ueil 
ini'plirat ions in each of liie amended laws. 

A. llUjlicr EduccUioii: There were tiiree major eiian.Ljes ben- 
efiting the l)ilin^ual college student. 

1. One section iUlowed a new institution to become 
eliLiihic for Federal assistance (inrini4 its initial operating year if t lie 
C'oinniissioner detcnnined that the institution "will subslantiiUly 
incM'case higher education Idr Spanish-speaking people/' 

2. A lani>ua^e barrier was iVequently the cause ol' poor, 
academic pcrl'orniancc in institutions of higher education. Another 
section sought to remedy this problem by making it possible for 
collcLics and universities to receive grants or contracts for the 
pur})osc of adding to their curriculum "a program of Englisli 
language instruction lor students of limited English-speaking abili- 
ty.*' Such stuck'nts could also receive "guidmicc and counseling in 
order to enable them to pursue a postsccondary education," 

'\. The Higher Education Act was further amended to 
l)rovi(le assistance for training in the legal profession. The amend- 
ment made it (iear that individuals receiving the assistance were 
to come primarily from disadvantaged backgrounds, including per- 
sons with language barriers. 

H. Vocaiioiial Education: The Vocational Education Act of 
If)6:^ was amended by specifiCcilly authorizing bilingual vocational 
training Ibr persons of limited English-speaking ability; and by add- 
ing "ISilingnal Vocational Training." intended to provide language 
instruction Ibr skilled and semiskilled workers already in the labor 
market and "who desire or need training or retraining to achieve 
year-round cm[)loyment. adjust to changing manpower needs, ex- 
pand their range of skills, or advance in employment." Training 
allov.anccs Ibr participants in bilitigual vocational programs were 
subject to the same conditions or limitations as those set forth in 
the C!oinprchcnsivc Employment and Training Act of 1973. 

('. Uhranj Sendees: Title VIII also amended the Libraty Ser- 
vices ( 'onstniciion Act to give priority "to programs and projects 
which scivc areas with high concentrations of persons of limited 
English-sj)eaking ability /* 

()n(^ linal and significant amendment affecting bilingual educa- 
tion was the replacement of the existing Advisory Committee on the 
ICdncation of Bilingual Children with a National Advisory^ Council 
on Bilingual Education. 

In 1974-75. Title ESEA was funding five material centers 
and 'AKl classroom demonstration projects in 42 Uuiguages. which 
included Spanish. German. French. Italian. Chinese. Japanese, 
Tagak)g (Filipino), and 23 American Indian and Eskimo languages. 
The funding had increased to S68 million aiid the number of stu- 
dents sensed shot up to 339.600. 
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MANT OHSi-:R\t:RS UKUEMZ that 1974 marked ihe piima- 
t'le of the bilingual movement in the United States. The 
events of thai year not only set new standards for the de- 
li veiy of ediieaiional services to language minorities in the nation's 
sehools. but they were to have a far-reaeliiiig impaet upon the future 
of bilingual eduealion. 

Ill aeeordanee with the /\spira ennsenl decree, for example, the 
Office of ICducaiional Evaluation of the New York City Board of 
prducalion (Uvelojx-d the Lcinguage Assessment Battery (IAI3) in 
Knglish and Sj)anish, kindergarten through twelfth grade. Between 
:U)n.()()() and ;^5().000 suidents were tested with the IaB in reading, 
writing, listening comprehension, aiid speaking. Those scoring 
iihove tiie 20th |}ercentile were presumed competent in English and 
-not in need of bilingual instruction. Those scoring below the 20th 
percentile were to receive bilingual instruction— provided their 
Spanish proficiency excetxled tlieir English proficiency. Between 
85.000 and lOO.OOO children entered bilingual education programs 
under the consent decree provisions. New York City later revised the 
LAB and relested the students to assess their progress under the 
bilingutil education program established by the decree, 

THE LAU REMEDIES 

Hy far. however, the most dfcunatic event of 1974 was the Lau 
niling. Since the Court had declined to get involved in prescribing 
a remedy for the conditions found unlawful in LaiL the MEW Office 
ol Education convened a panel of bilingual experts to develop a set 
of guidelines that could be used both by school. districts in senMng 
LESA students and by the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in monitor- 
ing compliance with Title \^ as interpreted by the Lau decision. The 
"Task Force Findings Specifying Remedies Available for Eliminating 
Past Educational Practices Ruled Unlawful Under Lau v. Nichols' 
were issued in 1975 under Dtv Terrel Bell, commissibner of educa- 
tion in the Ford administration, to guide districts in designing 
progranis to overcome English-language deficiencies. 

Commonly referred to as the **La*u Remedies," the suggested 
procedures outlined among other things, educational approaches 
found to be appropriate affirmative steps toward opening the in- 
structional program to LESA students. School districts were re- 
quired to develop quickly, and submit to OCR specific voluntary 
compliance plans if they were found to be noncompliant with Title 
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12(S Dict^o Caslrllanos 

\'I .111(1 il ili<\- IkmI i\\ciii\- or more suidcnis of iljc sauu' kin^iui^c* 
i^ioii}) who li.id hccii idciiiilicci as liavinu; a j^rinKuy or home 
laiiLi.iicim" oi her ihaii ICiiulisli. IMu'sc iwciiiy sliulciils did not all have 
|{) hr L[;SA. School disirirts with a lour sliidcnt wiih limited Knij^- 
lish laiiuua^c skills were obliged lo take airiniiai ive stej)s. althou,L5h 
Ihcsc were noi cxperled to he as exteiisi\'e and eomiirehensix'e as 

would ho ill other disliiels. iK'H sliiled that, allhoii^^h il did 
Mot look on I he Laii Homed ies as a i^ei^ulation with i he force ol' law. 
ili( \- were eiuided to weight as an agency inieq)relai ipn and were 
lo he oonsidci-ed (■omi)ai'al)le I the May memorandum. 

The term "Lau" hei'ame synonymous with access lo rnsl ruction 
for Id-^SA studeius. Thns. Lau plans ctuickK" became for national 
oriuin iiiinorii\' students what dcse^rei^aliou jjlans meant for lilack 
studeni^: hot li oldened doors Icadini; to ecjual educational opportuni- 
ty. The |)arallel was not without precedence. Almost I'verv' (Tvil 
KiUlits \'ietoiy won by Blacks on grounds ol race, color, or 
socioeconomic conditions was followed by a lan^ua^e-related victor}' 
lor national origin minoi'ities. 

.\ s( ore after the 11^)54 linnvii race (lesc<j;re^at ion ruling by the 
I S. Siii)reme Court, the nation s ni<j;h Court deeided Imu. which 
was l).iscfl on the lan^iia^e needs of Chinese chilchvn. Tlie enact,- 
incni of MSi:!A Title 1 (compensatoiy education for disadvanta^^ed 
children in !he inner cities of America — mostly lilack) was followed 
ihree voars later b\* the pa.ssa^e ol ESKA Title VII (bilingual educa- 
tion ibr children of limited P^n(ilish-sj)eakin^ ability— mostly His- 
p.niie). And the \otin^ Riivhts Act of 1965. enacted to j^rotecl the 
snlfrauc of p.lack Americans, was amended a decade later to remove 
a linLinistic barrier that had effectively disenfranchised natioucil 
origin minority citizens. 

BIUNGVAL BALLOTS 

RecoL!;ni/inL> that litera( y tests and other devices had been used 
lo prevent Hlaek Americans from re^isterinii; and voting, the Voting 
Rights Act had banned the use of such "tests or devices.'* But a 
number of Federal court deci.^iinns in the early 1970s found that. 
!:nulish-onlv elections for non-En^lislvspeakin^ Puerto Ricans liv- 
iiiu; in the United Slates Mainland operated as a similar ''lest or 
device " to ke(^j) citi/ens Iroiu volino. A Federal court in New York 
Piled that: 

III cider ih.i; ihc phr.i'-'C "ilie rit;ln to vnic" he more than all 
ijiipi\- piiiiiiiule. .1 voier must he able eifecl ively to register his or 
iiei [)(>liii( al ( hoice. This involves more than jjhysieally beiii.L; able 
Id pull a lever or niarkinu a ballot. !i is simply fiiiulameutal that 
vniinu iusi rueiioiis and hallois. in atkliiioii to any other inaierial 
vv^liieu furnis part e*!" i lie official communication to registered voters 
' piior to an eleeiioii. must be in Sj)anish iis well as Fn^lish. if the 
\'()ie ol ihe Spanish speaking eiti/eiis is not to l^e seriou'«l\' jm- 
p.ured.-''' ■ 

In lv)7:'; the Seventh Carcuii Court of Appeals ruled that: 
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ll .1 i)( i-.i>ii wild (,iniH)i I'Md I-'iii^lisli is (.-iil illcd ,10 oral .is- 
• ^isi.iiK it .1 Xcnp) j is (Milillfd lo corrcclioii oi crroiuoii^ in 
sii-n( ii()ii>. X) .1 Spanish spcakiim Piicrlo Kican is dilitk-d lo as- 
sistaiuc in (he lanmia^r \\r can rrad of iindcrsiand.*'*' 

liasfd oil oxtriisivc icsi iniony. C^onivrt'ss c-xjoandcd the Voting 
Riuhis A( doliiiiiioii o!" "icsi or dev ice" \o iiuiudc English f)nly 
clcciioiis III areas wiih '-i^niricaiil populations oriaii^iia.L*e nunoiiiy 
iiidividnals. Tlnis. as ii had banned the use oi" literacy tests, in 1975 
CoiiLin'ss banned the ':s(^ of I-aii^Iishonly elections in certain re- 
^^ioiis. 

The \oiini> Hji^hts Act was exiDanded because CoUL^rcss dc- 
teriiiined tluit voting diseriiiiiiiat ion against citizens of lani^uai^e 
iniiioriiies was i)eiTasive and national in seope.'-^"'"' Congress found 
that suc h eiti/ens had been (MTectively excluded from participation 
in the elecloial i)r()eess llinMi^li various j)raclices and j^rocedures. 
including iioldiiii; ICnUlisli only elections. Jurisdictions covered 
under hie \otiii^ RiL^liis Act as amended had to comply with the 
special provisions recjiiirin^ assistance to citizens of lan.tjuai^e mi- 
norit ies.-"'*' Spttcilically. these jurisdictions were to provide: 

... <iiu" rcLiisi rat ion or votintj; notices, tonus, instructions, as 
sjsi ancc. ( u' Miller materials or informal ion relal in^ lo t he eU'v Wa a) 
prtx ess. incliidinLi ballois ... in the !ani4uai4e of ihv* a])plical)le nii- 
noi iiy Liionp as well as in the Knitlisli laiii^natJii' ' 

The provisions I'lirtlier stated that where the lani^ua^e of the 
aj)plieal)Ic minority qroup was oral or. as in the case of Nat ive Ameri- 
can's and Alaskan Na.ti\es. if the i)redomituint lan^ua^e was histori- 
cally unwritten, t lu\jurisdict ion was only required to furnish oral 
instructions, assistance, or oilier rci^ist ration and voting infor- 
mal ioii.-'*'^ 

More than a hundred counties and cities nationwide were af- 
U^cted by the minority lan^iia^e pnAisions, The Act required bi- 
liiiL^ual elections and oral assistanc** for Spanish-speaking citizens 
in 1*cxas, ( all lorn i a, Colorado. New Mexico. Arizona. Florida, and 
New ^'ork. Assistance was to be offered also in many places to Ameri 
can huliaiis and in some j^laces lo [-"ilij^inos. Chinese. Japanese, and 
Alaskan Natives. 

Many oi)p()neiits of bilingual eicciions chart^ed that they would 
be too costly, ICvcmi before the 1975 amendment was enacted, the 
California Secretaiy of Stale estimated that trilingual elections 
(ICn^lish. Spanish, and Chinese) would cost S20 million slatcwide. 
'riic \'oter registration in Scin Francisco projected an expense of S2 
million to that citN- alone. Those figures proved to be grossly cxaJ4- 
Ueralccl. hi the lirst cleclicMi covered by the language provisions. 
California sncnt only 8278.000 on trilingual ballots: San Francisco's 
cos\^was only S40.000 (one and two percent, respectively, of the 
predi(^tions).^'''* 

Bilingual elections not only encouraged many language mi- 
iu)rity citizens lo exercise for the first time their nghl to vote but. 

led out! Ihev also had the effect of encouraging national 
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(Hij^iir nnii(iiii\ raiMluhncs lo srck oITitf lo rt-prcsonl ihcir coiii- 
iiiiiiiiiirs. Mcinv poliiu .il k-ack^rs woiifk-red aloud if making ii pos- 
sible lor Li;SA riti/(Mis to voir u'oiikl reiiiovr tlirir iiuvntivcs lo Icarii 
Kni»lisli~as i! the only reason to learn Enalish were to be able to 
\'ole. {i:n(lirit; liieraey losls. afier all. did not encourage illiteracy.) 
Thev saw :i poieniial for polarization on the basis of linguistic and 
culiural i liauvinisin. for they i)elieved En^lisli was the linchpin that 
wowkl keep tliis naiion touvther. 

bin.U;nisti(- and eiilniral j)luralists ciisiiiissed this concern by 
relerrinu; their critic-^ to tiie Pledge of /\lle;Liiancc to the Fla^ of the 
'vJnileci Stiiies of Anirriea. It was libcriy and justice (not English) 
/(;/ all tliat would kee[3 this nation indivisible>^*^ Casting a ballot 
was one of the most unifying forces in the United States. Therefore, 
facilitating the l.nisic right to vote for nationcil origin minority^ 
riti/ens would hasten the day when they and their children would 
enter tiie nations inainstreani. Viewed from ihis perspective, bi- 
lingual ballots were not promoting separation: in fact, they were 
promoiing patriotism. 

Attacking the language issue, in 1975 the American Legion 
adopted a resolution advocating that English be the primary 
langUcige taught in tfie nation's schools.-"' Less sophisticated, but 
ccjually telling, assaults on bilingual instjuction were coming from 
other organizations as well as the general public. 

INACCURATE COMPAmSONS 

One theme heard frequently held that the United States had 
not forced—indeed, not even asked— immigrants to come to its 
sliores for its aiiports. as the ease may have been). Having come, 
they should luve accepted things as ihey found them— and this 
included English. Many Americans pointed out with pride that their 
European ancestors had "made it" without bilingual education and 
these neu' immigrants could do the same if they only applied them- 
selves. These arguments betrayed a ratlier naive perspective con- 
(MTning th(^ American inrmigration experience, they ignored the fact 
that bilingual education had existed throughout the history of the 
United Siates. and they failed to consider the undeniable reality that 
times were different. 

It was aiaccurate to portray the Europe;ins— who sought 
America as aii escape from deprivation or persecution— as entirely 
voluntaiy immigrants. It v.'as equally inaccurate to regard the U,S. 
government as a passive host to uninvited visitors. On one hand. 
Americas critical need of immigrant labor for farms, factories, and 
mines was a strong pull factor. On the other hand, in its de facto 
role as broker for capitJil and :.idustr\\ the government encouraged 
the immigration.^^^ * 

The U.S. go\ eni::ient did not play a significant role in creating 
the push factors prompted emigration from Europe; its con- 
iril)ution to global economics was small then, and its role as a 
mililarv' power smaller yet. The presence of Hispanics in the United 
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Slates, liowrxcr. was a diivcl result ol" U.S. ^overnnieiit aetioiis. 
(Iiieaiios and Puerto Uieaus were part of tlio uaupu's i^opulalion 
heeause of t he I hiited States' armed takeover of Me>:ieau i\>f>'\H) and 
Si^)ariish (ISOS) territories. 

\ lu ihi' ea^' of iiniui^ranls from Latin Ameriea. the United 
Slates played a niori* sij^iiiheaut role in eausin^ the juish laetors 
that brought ii.imi.Uranjis and (wik^s from UUin America and the 
C'aril)l)ean ihau it did in the rase of early Kuropean imniii^rants. 
Tins is noi to iiiiplv that soeioeeoiioniie eondit ions in Latin America 
were entirely caused by rl iinpcridlisnu) ijcuiquL And. to be sure, the 
decision to eniiurate was a voluntary one for which the individual 
bore ultimate responsibility. The point here is that the role of the 
U.S. i4(n'ernnient in sustaining a staicture of pnvile,<j;e and a patten 
of e( ()noiiiie (leveloi)m<Mit in the mid twentieth ccntuiy was sadly 
lamiliar, *lhus Chieanos in (he Southwest. Puerto Ricans in the 
Northeast, and Cubans in the Southeast could more readily at- 
tribute their presence in the United States lo the PVcleraF i^ovcrn- 
ment than eould the Polish, hish. or Italian immi.Urants of the i)ast. 

I Ik sc aruuments were not intended lo promote bilin.auiiJ pro- 
orains as reparation for past (n: present U,S, actions. Rather, they 
pleaded for a more balanced view of histoiy, hi other words, the 
eustomaiv eom|)arison between Europeans and Misi)anics lailed 
l)ecausc it aHciuptc(l to make a historical point while disre.LSardini^ 
hisioiy.-'"^ 

W was (juite probal)le t hat many Europeans h.ad made it 
without bilingual education -indeed without any significant fonnal 
(•(haaiiou of anv kind. At the turn of the cenuiiy. 94 percent ol 
students in tlieOniled States were not gradual iuii from hi.^li school, 
alihouuh tluy cotdd still market their able bodies to unskilled labor, 
and train on'the job.'' ' IK Hi^' mid 1970s, however, some oi the last 
i-emainin^ nonskilled jobs. wUcvc verbaliza* ion was not essential, 
were last disappearing, hi the post inclnst rial area, automation had 
eliminated jol)-^ once perlornied bv human hands in elevators, bowl- 
inu allevs. and assemblv lines. Machines were wasliinu dishes and 
lo.7(iiii<> tn- ks: even farm work was becoming mechanized. Small 
■ nintn and pop" businesses had been repiaced wit h corporate-owned 
< haip. sion^s and modern shopping malls. The prolcssions (educa- 
iinn. human semces. recreation) now necessitated credentials that 
were not n'titiired in earlier times. Most importantly, in the last 
world of hi^h teciinolo^\'. comniuuicat ion had become a critical 
(nimnodity. The abilities to seek, receive, understand, utilize, pro- 
ress. uenrraie. store, ivt rieve. screen, deliver, and convey inlormat ipn 
(iaiekK'aud aceuratelv were now important skills necessaiy not only 
■ lor su'cresslul employmeni but lor pnietieally all other aspects ol 
evendav liic. 

" hi'a comp(Mitive nation with liiuh standards of living, un- 
erhicated and undcrcdueated people ended up as wards ol tiie state 
ell her on the uneiiiplovnient or welfare rolls, prisons, psychiatric 
hospitals, or rehabilitation centers. It would have been less ex-- 
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pciisix'c ;in(l iwnvv \n\u\M\v lo spciul thai inoiuy in cchitMiiii^L!; these 
ynuiio c ili/ens caiK' in (lieir lives that tliev may fuinil llieir own 
asjaraiioiis aiu! eoiieoiiiilantly beeome produrtive coniribuiurs lo 
soc'ieix', 

MORE STATES MANDATE BIUNGUAL INSTRUCTION 

M(jsi act ivists in the eoiiinnnuties eoniposed ol' national origin 
ininorities were eonx ineed that bilingual edueation was the most 
pioniisinLi s!ratei»\' to teach LICSA children, to [)reveiit or rcciuee 
ih( Ir aiariiiinu; drojoont rates, to restore their sell-eon I'idence. and 
lo enable them (o develop the momentum needed to mesh into the 
ac ademic mainst rtvim. This is what Title Vll ofESI^A was attempt- 
mu; to provide. I^nt Title VII was siil! a demonstration program with 
(ompciiii\'e InndinL!; based on x^olnntan' apj)lieati()ns. Thus, hi- 
ltnL!,nal instruction was still not reaeliing all the children u'ho 
needed ii to suiA'ixe in school. KneouraL5ed lirst by the Massaeiiu- 
sfUs example and then by the l^ui policy, lan^ua^e minority com- 
munities throughout the eonntiy were j3etitionin^ their State ^ov- 
< rnmcnts to enact legislation mandating local school districts to 
[)ro\'ide bilingual sciA'ices to LESA students, Several states did. but 
not without a strui4.^1e. 

In . Januaiy H)7f5. (iovernt)r Brendan l|vnic ofNew Jersey signed 
into law a i)ilini^ual education mandate that had been ap[)roved by 
both houses ol' the vState legislature in 197-4. The New Jersey bill 
was essentially a carbon capy of tlie MassacMiusetts law. In fact, it 
had been drafted by the same attorney I'rom the Puerto Kican L(\^aJ 
Dclense and Education Fund viio had worked on the Alassachu- 
st^tis draft (Stuart Abelson). lie was assisted by persopinel from the 
Xcw Jersey State Department of Educa(ion. who saw to it that the 
needs of New Jersey were j)roj3(Miy addressed in the lanLSuai^e of the 
proj^osed bill. 

As soon as the initial draft was completed, copies wen* made 
available to c\'etA' concci\'al)le special interest <4ronp in the State, 
^includinu; other i^o\'ernmcntal clepartmcnts. colleges, teachers un- 
ions, school boards, political oru^ani/ations. and community groups 
of various national oriuins. 

"I hc kev to the success of the New Jersey bill was a eoaliiion 
formed coMsistini* ol' all these special interest groups, early in the 
campaiL;iv McMiibcrs ol the coalition fronted all the lobbying efforts 
nsini^ (heir respeclivc advocac\' strengths. Not only did tlie condition 
provide a broadtM* base for tlie bill but. most importantly, it fore- 
stalled the aj)j)carance (hat the effort was a Puerto Riean a^^cnda. 
riiis. all aurecd. would have aborted the [)roposed ICj^isiation. 

EssrMit iaIK'. the law mandated bilingual instruction in any LEA 
with twenty or more LESA students in (he same lan^uauccategory. 
and reimbursed tlu* LEA for the additional cost of bilinifual services. 
Kinan( inU of the mandate was tied to the New Jersey Public School 
ICducation Act of 1975. which had been enacted after the State's 
consiitutional <4uaranteeo£^i;u borough and efficient** (TcSiE) system 
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ol ('(hu iU loii li.ul Ik'cii r('aHiriiir(I ;mk1 ordered implcnienlcd by iUv 
S[[\\r Siiprcnu' Cn\\\{ in K'n/)/nsoM v. (\il\iU in 197'^. 

Tlircc n\\\vv siaies— Alaskii, Wasliiii^Hton. and Wisconsin— also 
leuishiicd l)iliniAnal inandalcs in 1975. Tlic Cx)lorado Slate U\iSis- 
hiiiirc passed ;i during die 197-1 75 school year mandating bi- 
linuiiai bicr.llural [)r(),ui;uus for grades K 'A in schools thai bad len 
p(MV(Mii or \\\'\\' ehildren who were *'li:!L\Misneiilly dilTercnl." That 
del i ni Hon was ehiinued durin.^ I he 197t.) 77 school year to 'lafii^iiaifc 
.Mid 1 nliurc other than iMi.Ulish . . • Other slates were cbanu,in^ 
their laws to (illoir l)ilinL!;nal inslrnclion. Many stales were also 
apj)ropriatinL!, Iiinds" ran.i^iuij; from S2() to S430 per student— 
spccilicilK- to suj)pori bilingual i)ro.u;ranis. However, only lour states 
and Pnertc- Ki' reported havinij; aliocaled more funds for bilini^ual 
edneation tlhiu ihe\- received from the i'ederal government during 
1975 7(). 

In jddiiion (o Si.iie and local funds, eighteen different Federal 
proi;rams cnnld be lapped lor hnaiieial sui)port of t)ilini^ual (educa- 
tion. Xineiv pereeni of that sni)i)on was i)rovided by ESEA Titles 
I and \ II i:V7 and 5.^ pereeni. resj)cel ively). The cost ol Title Vll 
pi-oi;ianis averaged s;>,7r) more i)er i)ni)il than that of typical non- 
i)iliiiL;nal programs. 

liilf \'ll fiindinu had intM-eased that year to SSf) million, 
alilKui^h lire iinmljer of basic pro^i^ranis had decreased to .'319 and 
I Ik- number of siuden Is seiAcd had bc(Mi eut in half to I (32,000. The 
reductions were ouK' tcmporaiv. however The following year, kiiui- 
inu was mcu'ascd lo S9S million: the number of j^ro^i^rams v/ent up 
to lOO and ucarK- 2()().()()0 students were seived in 47 lan^ua.^es, 

I-ai^hi ol evciv leu students in bilingual programs spoke 
Spanish as (hen- h{uue laniiuaue. In fael. most states le^islatin^U 
biliuL^ual iusi inct i(^n were doiuU so under j)rcssure from their Ilis^ 
panic consi iiucncies. In 1 97(\ for (\\ami)le. C\ililornia enacted a tally 
comprehensive bilinuual education law. Hilin^ual mandates were 
als.) enacted in Indian.a and Michigan that same year. 

Some of diesc State laws cout ributed to the resentment a,L>.iirisl 
bilingual c(luc:iiion. for many citi/ens fell that the educational es- 
lablishuK'ni was making, excessive concessions to rec(Mit arrivals. In 
fa- \. n^auv leli d\ai instead of newctnners sacrificini^ to adapt to 
I heir ncv\- cnvironnuMit. thev were attem|)tin^ to change the environ- 
iiieni lo snit their nceds-a pr(M*(^^at ive most Americans Iclt liad 
l)een rc^^eivcd c\clusivel\- for the nation s I'oundin^ Fathers. 

rrcdict;il)l\'. a liian\' of chalU^niiies a.^ainst bilini^ual laws was 
rattled olt bv opponents o! bilinuuai instruction whene\'cr the sub- 
ject ciinic up. Some had more validity dian others. One freciuent 
ari4umcui was aiiainst the wording of many state laws. One example. 
' when, at the be^inniniJ; of any school year, there are within the 
schools of ilw (listin t tirciitii or more pupils of limited Eni$Iish- 
speakiuu abilit\- ..." (not tw(Mity \)cr school or i)cr ^radc, but per 
district) meant that the mandate could. conceivably api)Iy to a dis- 
trict bax inii twentv such eliildren spread cwcr thirteen different 
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i^i-culr IcvcK (K l:-!) Willi no inon* ilian one or two pupils per tirade. 
( 'oiiipli.incc (•(Hihl be IihiIkm- coiiij^licatcd if tlicsc Iwvnly cliildrcn 
wriv ;i( U'lidiiiL!; (lillfrt'iil schools lliroiiijlioiii ilir district— a^ain 
Willi IK) more than one or two j^upils per buiidiiii^. If ihis were the 
ca>c. school adiiiiiiisi nuor.s argued, the district would be hard 
presstnl to hiis these children. u;roui) them in iiiitiraded classes so 
as to .lehicve .i "critical mass." and then provide lour or more 
Ic.ichers lor t liest* twenty students. lMieliii,i> some ol'lhese arguments 
was the iiii(\\i)eett*(l inlliix of Indochincse reIiiL!;eOs in the mid- 
sevciitit^s. causing local education olTicials to ask rtietoricaily ii'lliev 
would liavt* to olTer l)ilinL>iKi! inst ruction in a riozen or more clilTeren'l 
lan^iiuaiies. 

INDOCHINESE REFUGEES 

With the fall ofSaiuon in lS)7r). the United Slates was heeomin^ 
ilu; relno;e ol'a seemingly endless inlUi.x of Indochinese e.\j)at riales. 
Thcv (iilTercd substantially h-om earlier rei'utiees in llial they were 
unaccusiomed to \Vest(Mn civilizat ion— part ieiilarlv the urban va- 
ri(My. Sonu* had been t raumali/ed by the horrors of ifuerrilia warlare. 
bombings, the loss of loved ones, near stairation. ihe 1'haiianci and 
M.ilaysia ( amj)s. recent escai)t' exi)erieiices. overcrowded ships, and 
blatant violations ol" iiuiiian ri^L>hts. 

i'liey dillered also iunon^ t licniseK'cs. Although manv Aiiieri- 
caiis vicW'Cd the reriitiees as beinjj; a simple ethnic i^roup. in reality 
the hidochiuese wtM^c as diverse as tlie various peoples w^ho had 
l)oj)iilat(^(l the United States durinij its two centuries. Those arriving 
in I lie I gnited States (n)mprised. l)asically. three i^roups ol' people: the 
\'icinamcse. the Laotian, and the Cambodian. The Vietnamese bv 
lar were the larLicsi single ^roup of rcfu,Lj;ees— eonsututin^ 85 per- 
1 cni nl the entrants— hut tluy were also diverse in teniis of their 
lanuuaue. cdiicaii( ii. and socioeconomic orientation. Wliile most 
could not sj)eak ICn^lish and some were illiterate in their own 
lanuuaue. there were a number of educated and skilled peo])le ainon<f 
them who had finally escaj)ed from the jjoiitical rej)ression that had 
kepi tluMn in hidochina. The second Ljroiij) to arrive in the 1975 
w.Kf. the Laotians, constituted eleven i)ereent of the hidoehinese 
retuH;(H' uHMij). Tliey si)(^ke either *'Ui(>" or "lliuon<4" primarily. The 
1 liii-d ct hnic urouj). the Cambodians, spoke a lani»uai!,e called 
" Khmer" iuid their general backuround exj^eriences seemed to par- 
.illel those of the I^aotians who si)oke "Iliiionu." Cambodians ac- 
coimied lor only lour percent of the refugees. 

I'aii^iish Ianu;uai!;e teachers had to retrain in order to cope with 
Hie new set of l;niL>ua,i;e olistiuMes brought about by the speakers 
of V ietnamese. Lao. Ilmonjj;. and Khmer. The school system that 
aUempted to augment sen'ices to the hidoehinese by olTerin|:f classes 
in a laiiouai>e uiidcrsiandal^le to them while at the same time offer- 
iuLi I--SL classes found (he jolo market (o be generally void of people 
who could (jualify for teaciiini!; fXM'tification or w^ho could function 
as successful teacher aicjes ar assistants. There were no bilingual 
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or I'viMi iKitivi' lauL^naLic inatiM ials. ICcluc\itit)iiaI rcvorcls wviv for ihc 
iiKJst part iioiu'Xistt'Ht. a lact that adversely alTcctcd the eclucalioMal 
piarcnuMit and eouiiseliiit; ol" tlie lii(h)eliiiiese sludenls.^^'* 

rhcri' wi'ri' some learluM's who had joinod llic exodus, bui 
ii( cnsjiiLi ihiMii l)ci\une an insuperable^ l)arrier beeaiisc of iheir laek 
of piofU iency in Kiiiiiish— a eert ifieat ion reciuirenient in most 
stcites. Altlion^li sonu* bilinunal I'dueation adniinisiralors sii^esled 
eertifvinu thesi* teaehers lo i)n)vide insiaunion only in the lan^iiafie 
tlu-y knew in a ti'aiii teaehin.u situation this reeoniniendation was 
rejeetinl by nit'St tiMi lu'r eri'di-nt ialin.Li hoards. 

Y\\r siiiool systems leelimj; llie .greatest impaet were those of 
port ol Cntiy distriets. In otlu-r areas, the "reccnUy arrived" In- 
ch )( hi lusc were people who had originally eome during the first wave 
in inyf) anil wrw now part ii ipatini^ in a siuondary inigralion Irom 
one aica of tlu' Uniti'd Slates to another, thus their problems were 
not as i ritii'al. Seeondary miHralions were fueled by the beliel that 
one area was more ai)pealiii^ lhan another because of its elimate, 
edueaiiunal anil job opportunities, and the proximity of relatives. 
Mosi n liioers sei iued to lavor the West and Southwest regions of 
thr eonntrv. fhe ureatesi eoneent rat ion was in California which had 
:VA jx'recnt of .ill [ndoehinese refn^i^ee ehildren. 

Unhkc till' wav the government had handled the Culoan exiles 
in Ilir earlv sixties, no impact aid was available to assist school 
disiricis i-eecivinU Indochinese students. AlthouUli a Fovc\ admiuis- 
traiion j)n)posal lor s.^)()7 million in aid for Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dian icium'cs in l^Tf) lincl included S'M) million for education, that 
mon< v was not intended for direct payments to LKAs teachinU rclu- 
iXvr cliildrcn. Instead, it was earmarked for lan^ua^e t.raininu (some 
of ii in the rcfuuee i'ami)s). vocational and adult basie education, 
and prolessional ret raiiiin,^. In contrast, by 1975. IIKVV"s Olfice of 
Siu ial 'Rehabilitation Seiriccs had paid SM4 million to Dade Coun- 
ty. V\. foi- part of the cost ol' eilucatiivui Cuban-born children. In 
addition. ( 'on^rcss liad amended the Impact Aid Law to add Culxm 
rclULi<'e children as a calcLion* of I'^'dci-ally impacted students. 

School svstenis which were pnn'idin.i;; for tlie education ol' the 
children n! diose aliens who were comin.L; here as political refugees 
well tlic liiill knowledge and sanction n( the U.S. jj;()V(M-nment could 
cxpeci sninl assisiaiiciM)!" ;it least some em|)athy from the Federal 
authorit ies. Tliis was not the case witli rlistriets saddled with the 
responsibilhv of having to provide free schoolinjj; for children whose 
p<ircnts weie entering the eountiy illciially Ibr economic and other 
'•nonj)olitu ar' I'easons. This fact, exacerbated by tlie tbousajid-mile 
bordi r l)etwcen Texas and Mexico. pn)mpted the Texas U\iJiislalure 
in ]\)7r> to amend its school statutes limiting the benefits ol le 
Slate's Available School Fund to eiti/ens or le^al residents, 'llic 
amendment, sponsored by Slate legislator Ruben Torres, rep- 
resenting tax-poor Brownsville, was intended to draw Federal aid to 
helj) educate these cliildrcn -and to discourage further illc^fal emr\^ 
into the United States. (It accomplished neither of these objecLives.) 
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Under the aiunuiccl law. local scliool districts reseated the right to 
admit undot iuneiUcd residents with or without tuition but could 
not count (hem for the puq^oses of dctemiining their State aid 
allotment. Naturcilly. most school districts would either charge tui- 
tion— as much as S 1.000 per year— or exclude these children 
altoi^elher. The constitutionality of this policy was upheld by the 
Texas Supreme Court. 
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Variations on 
the Bilingual Concept 

INTP:RIM census estimates confirmed that the Hispanic 
popuhuion was ^rowini^, that it was younger (collectively) than 
the average American population, and that it was still under- 
educated. The Census estimated 11.2 million Hispaiiics in 1975. 
Approximately five million children were living in homes where a 
language other than English was spoken. Of them, more than two 
million needed sj)eeial instruction in English. 

COGNITIVE APPROACH TO LANGUAGE LEARNING 

The increased prominence of ESL as an integral component of 
bilingual education, better research and development in the field of 
language instruction, improved teacher training in the use of ESL, 
and more stringent eertil'ication criteria ibr ESL teachers had all 
combined to produce highly sophisticated methodology for teaching 
English as a second language. Many in the new breed of ESL 
teachers were rejecting the popular audio-lingu^il approach in favor 
of a newly-develoi.)ed cognitive approach. 

Wliile the audio-lingual approach was the product of structural 
linguistics and behavioristic psycholog^^ which placed stress on the 
extcnial. mechanical aspect of language learning, the cognitive ap- 
[)roaeh was the outcome of the rationalist movement in linguistics 
and psychol(\gv' which held that language learning was lui internal 
mental operation controlled by the individual. 

In his review of Skinner's book Verbal Behavion Chomsk}' 
pointed out that the incredible creativity which is inherent in 
human language makes it quite impossible to account for its ac- 
cjuisit ion by a mechanism of selective reinforcement of responscs.^^^ 
The j)rincipal tenets of the cognitive approach consisted of: 

1. The goal of second language teaching is to develop in the 
siuck'uts the same language abilities possessed by native speakers. 

2. The students* cognitive stmctures serv^e as the necessaiy 
prerequisites to their peribnnance. 

3. Since language is basic^illy a creative activity, textual ma- 
terials and the teacher should introduce situations that promote the 
creative use of iangiiag(\ 

4. Since language is not mi inventory of sentences to be 
learned, but is a system of rules mid exceptions which generate 
sentences, grammar should be taught deductively. 
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f). U'arnin^ shnnld bomeaiiiiT^rul t() the students. They should 
know what tlirv are doinii and why. 

Tlie cognitive melluKl of seeond lan^^ua^e teaehin^Li was hascd 
upon the following prineiplcs: 

1. Build on what tlie students already know. 

2. Help. the students relate new material to iheniselvcs. their 
lile exiH'rienees. and their previous knowledf^e. 

'A. Avoid rote learning (exeept perhaps in the ease of voeabu- 

larvO. 

4. Use graphic and seheniatie proeedures to clarify rela- 
tionships. 

f). Utilize both written and spoken lani$uafie in order to appeal 
to as many senses as possible. 

(). Attempt to select the most appropriate teaehini^-learning 
situation for the students involved. 

7. Employ the first language, visucils. or demonstrations as a 
l)asr from which to build conceptualization of meaning and form 
in the second language. 

5. Use inductive, deductive, or discoveiy-learning procedures 
as the situation warrants. 

i). Distinguish between the various backgrounds and poten- 
tials of each student. 

lO. Stress the functional use of granunatical patterns, not ab- 
stract rules per sc. , 

1 I. Attend to student attitudes as well as to cc^niprehcnsion of 
contciU. 

12. Give students a chance to question and praotice.-^^ 

Teaching techniques were specified in tenns of introduction to 
new mat(Tials. exercises, and application activities. Cognitive pre- 
sentation of new sounds was similar to the audio-lingual practice. 
New vocabulaiy was either presented with visual aids, by means of 
native language or second language definitions, or through context. 
Visuals, conlrastivc comparisons, explanations, or eXcunples were 
often employed to teach new structures. Exercises designed to give 
the students a chance to demonstrate comprehension ofaisage were 
I'sually written at home as part of the homework assignment. Appli- 
caiion activities ser\Td to give the students liie chance to com- 
municate using what they had learned. These sometimes included 
reading or listening passages. The students were also encouraged 
to express their own thoughts in the second language orally and in 
v/riling>'^'^ 

IMMERSION AND SUBMERSION PROGRAMS 

French immersion programs, begun in the mid-sixties, became 
vcPv' popular during the subsequent decade among majority-group 
.Angloplione-Canadians concemed with acquiring Canada s other 
olfic;al/la.nguage. In immersion programs. Anglophone children were 
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laiiuhl \\\r vrixwhw srliool cuiiiruiuiii in FrtMicli l)y iiaiivc French- 
speaking leaehers. 

in ininieision. school sni)jeets were Inu^lil llironL>'i llie second 
lan.iiiuaLie. Tlie locus was On subject niattcn not on leachinij the 
lan^na^c. All students were speakers of the inajority lant^uai^e learn- 
ini; tlu' 4ari»ct lan.Uua^c. Tlie cuiTlcukini was stnictured so tliat no 
prior kiu)wled,L>c ol' the new lani^ua^c was assumed. Although the 
iinincrsion teacher knew the students' dominant lan^ua.ijc. that 
lan.u;ua.L»c was seldom si)okcn b\' the teacher and never used for the 
purpose of insi iTict ion. The stuckMits could address tlic teacher in 
their lan.uua.iLie in the l)e.ijiinnin.u;. but the teuelicr usually replied only 
in tlie lan,L!;ua.Ue bein^ tauji^ht. 

Accorflini^ to Fred CuMiesec of Montreal,-''" there were three 
phases lo the Canadian ininicrsinn pro,L>rani: an iininvrsion phase 
(troin K to 2 or :\] when 1-Ycn( h was used as the sole medium of 
insirnciion. This was followed by a bilincjual phase (from tirade 3 
to the end olClcnicntaiy school) when both r^nL^lish and French were 
used, in xaivinn pn)por(ions. as media ol' iiistnietioii. Durini!; the 
ihird, or iiKiiiiiciuuu-i' phas(\ seUx't courses were tauLihl in French.. 

There was eonsidcrablc research on the effectiveness of French 
immersion proivranis. witli the general findinLSs beiji^: (1) the par- 
licipaiini; children ac(iuircd skills in the second lantiuaiSe that were 
far supr'rior to ihost^ of children in the rci^ular Frencii-as-a-sccond- 
lanuuaue program. althoi.iiJih they did n(M acciuirc native-like skills; 
(2) ilir children dcvcloix'd normally in all aspects of their native 
lanuuaUe; {'A] thcv achieved to the same level in academic areas as 
their peers in ihe l-:n,uilish pro,L;ram: and (-1) L!;(Mieral cognitive de 
velopnicnt proceeded normally.-'" 

riie immersion method was regarded as a more natural ap- 
j)ro.ieh to second lan^uai»c t(\u'h1niJ: since it was thought lo rellecl 
niore lailhfully the conditions under which children learn their first 
lan^ua^c. rhis was achieved l)y emphasizimj; the eomnninication 
\alue o[' laniiuaLie rather than its linHuistic^ valuc-'^- and by shiftini!; 
the emp.hasis from the lan,^uaL>e teacher to the lanL»uat;e learner. At 
the same lime. ih(^ use of natl\e speakers of the second lan^uai$(^ 
and Ihe use of ih(^ lani4ua,L>e as a medium of communication in 
regular dailv seliool aciiviiies j)rovided the stU(kMits with a livini^ 
model of the lanUuaue and the social and cultural niles vvliicii .i^ov- 
erned its use. These were asjX'cts of a seeoiui lan^Ljua.^c which were 
difficull to teach ex[jlicitly. It is w(^rth n(Mini$ in this resptrt that 
in immersion programs the (niUure of the second lani$ua.i;e i^roup 
was transmitted in an implicit manner: no luniial cultural trainini!; 
was provided. Rather, tlu^ culture was represented in the person of 
the ic\'icher. who was usually a native si)eaken and in the context 
of the teaching resoin-ces (textbooks, activities, or assignments), 
which were designed as if the children were themselves native 
sj)eakers of the lan.Hua,Ue. In this way. the child was introduced lo 
and "baihecr* in the tarUct culture in a ui^turai manner. 

Followint; the pattern set by the St. Uimbcrl exi3crinient in 
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C\iiKi(la. iimiifisioii programs \yvrv iniplcMiUMitcd in several U.S. 
cities. In tlie mid s(veiities. tliere was aSpaiiisli immersion program 
lor Anglo-American cliikireii in Culver City. CA;-^-* a French im- 
nuM'sion program for Aiiglo-Amerieans in Plattsburgh. [<IY\ and 
another French program located in Silver Spring. MD. Programs in 
Milwaukee and Saji Diego were also l)ased on the Canadian 
prototyj)c. 

The Maiyland French program began in the early seventies, was 
lundcd with local funds, and used a nongradcd approach combining 
•first and second grades and third to sixth grades. All standard 
academic subjects were taught in French; English was used for non- 
acadtMiiic subjects and noninstructionaJ periods. Although progress' 
was painfully sk)w during the Ilrst month or so. after two years in 
the program, participants were scoring as well as their non- 
participating peers on the k)wa tests Ibr third grade. The model used 
I->ench Canadian books, supplemented with materiiils IVorn I^uisi- 
ana bilingual programs. Costs were kept to a minimum by using 
volunlctM's. Parents were, in fact, expected to evidence commitment 
to the program.'-''^-* 

hitcraction with members of the target kinguage jind cultural 
group in an educational setting \vi\s carried one step further in a 
situation labeled "submersion" (but which might have been more 
appropriately labeled total immersion). Examples of this type of 
education were found in Montreal when members of each official 
language group. English and French, attended schools in each 
others language— English-speaking children attending French 
schools, and vice versa. The dilTerencc between the immersion pro- 
gram and the "submersion** program was thaj: in immersion, cill of 
the children in the program were Anglophone except the teacher, 
hi lact. the schools in which immersion programs were oflered were 
predominantly English, 

hi submersion, learners were "submersed** in classes where the 
rest of the students were speakers of the language used as the 
medium of instruction. (This was the case in the United States when 
a recently-arrived student was placed in a class taught in English, 
a language that the newcomer did not understand, and he or she 
was left to sink or swim.) 

Anglophone children who were submerged in the second 
language of (.Canada attended all-French schools within a 
predominantly French-based school system, Tlierefore. most of the 
other students as well as the teacher in these classes were native 
French speakers. This total immersion in French provided the 
Anglophone students more linguistic and cultural models than did 
the immersion situation. Obviously, the total iiiiniersion experience 
also necessitated interculturaJ communication. 

There was relatively little empirical information on students* 
progress in the submersion classes. It was known, however, that 
many of them acquired native-like mastcty of the second 
language— a level of competence seldom achieved by students dup 
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inn '^1^' clciiu'inaiy ^radrs in the immersion classes. It was cilso 
known ihal ilie AnLilnphonc^ stiuUnits in alM'^rench schools inte- 
grated completely and easily into the social network of the school 
and it was speculated that this positive interciilturiU school ex- 
perience would ^enenilize beyond the ckissroom, 

ADDITIVE VS. SUBTRACTTVE 
BIUNGUAL APPROACHES 

Whereas immersion or even submersion in schools where a 
second lan^ua^c predominated could be an effective pedagogical 
lechniciiie lor majority group children, this fonn of bilingual educa- 
tion was not considered elTective for LESA minority group children. 
Since* (he majori.ty group children's native language and culture had 
ami)le currency and sui)port in the. larger society, it was difficult to 
sec liovv the learning of a second language and contact with another 
cultural group would in anyway erode their native language, culture. 
{)r value systems. Thus, for Anglophone children in Canada, for 
example, to acquire a lunctional competence in French represented 
the addition of a second, socially relevant, language to their linguistic 
re[)ertoire- Uimbcri called this t\pc of bilingualism "additive." 

In the case of IJCSA minority group children, on the other hand, 
llieir language and culture may not be adequately represented in 
the community. Thereiore. for these children to be taught in aJl- 
Knglish scliools aiid to learn English under these circumstances 
tendt'd to portend the replacement of their native language imd even 
their culture by the language of the school. Their degree of bi- 
lingualism at any point in time might have reflected some degree 
of sul)iraction of the native language and culture. Lambert called 
this t\pe of bilingualism "subtract ive" and suggested that one of the 
important educational tasks of the iViture was to transform the 
pressures on ethnic minority groui)s so that they could profit from 
additive forms of bilingualism and biculturalism.^""* 

An additive type of bilingual program was inaugurated at the 
Nestor School in San Diego. CA in the mid-seventies. This was a two- 
way bilingual program involving both Spanish and English-speak- 
ing students and using a team teaching approach. 

The advantages of this project were many: for the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans learning Spanish, they had the benefit of native Spanish- 
speaking models of the same age. and for the Spanish-Ajiicrican 
children learning English, they had the corresponding benefit of 
native English-si)eaking peer models. 

The r(*i)ort on the lirst year's progress was positive for the mosPv 
part. In particular, it was found that the first grade Hispanic chil- 
dren in the bilingual program perfomied better than did comparable 
Hispanic children in a regular English program on tests adminis- 
tered in Si)anish. such as mathematics, environmental sciences, 
/{luditorv* comprehension, and phoneme/grapheme discrimination. 
^ At the s'ame time, the bilingucil program students scored just.as well 
as the regular program students on the corresponding English tests. ^ 
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A])]);ir(Milly i lie 1 pro/^iiiiii was scivjii^' to (Icvclojj the parlifi- 

patiiio sludciiis' Spaiiisli laii,u;ua;^(; skills ai no cost to their Kn^iish 
lan.ii;ua^r (lc'Vc'l()j)iiicMit.'''"' It is iiitcMvstiniv to note that in year two 
of the proivraiii. 1976 77. virutally all o\' the stuciciHs vvvn- 
rollrd — siiLVLiestiiiy j)aivmal satisi'aclioii with it. 

l-\)r each year they spent in the program, the na(ive si)eakers 
of Spanish gained a third ofa xcar's growth in add. i ion to whatever 
rate of ^rowth ihe\' wonld have e.\i)erieneed without the program. 
In math, the I lisj)anie stiukMits were more than a year aJiead oi' their 
jjeers in the eomparison clislriel and owW one inonlli behind i^rade 
level eomj)are(l to national norms. 

llisi)anie students who had sjjent live years or more in the 
iMlinLjnal pro.^ram at I he elementary level tended to j)eri'onn slightly 
l)eiler in Knijlisli readinjj; than the school avera.LSe at the Junior hii^h 
school level ck'spite the iaet lliat at least 37 percent of tlie students 
in the conij^arison L^roup were native Kn<j;lish speakers. In malh- 
emati|s. the ^r;ule six Sj)anish baekijjround children in the Nesior 
p;rc)m/ini were Over a year ahead oi' the Spanish speakers in the 
roinparisou district and (^nly or^c month behind Oracle level. The 
lvnUlish-l)ack,uround i)artieii)aiit^ in the Nestor bilingual program 
pel tornied at a 1 libber kvel than the comj)arison groups on a larije 
majority ol measures.-''' 



TRIUNGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

An interesting variant oi' bilingual education ibr the minority 
^rouj) was iniroduced in Canada where a ^rouj) oi'En*ilish-speaking 
Jewish -Canadians was simultaneously acquinn*i competence in two 
additional lanii;ua^es. One ol these lani$ua^es was French, an olficial 
iiational lan^uauie. and the other was Hebrew, the lan^ua^e of their 
culture. In these j)roiJirams. the children received all insimction 
during kindt^'^artcn. I'irst. and second grades i'rom native French- 
speaking teachers and h-om nat'ive 1 lebrew-sj)eakin^ teachers. Eul!;- 
lish lanuua<;e instnict ion was not introduced before third Urade, The 
traditional curriculum material (math, science, etc.) was laiit^ht in 
l-'rencb. while cultural and religious material was taught via 1 lelirew. 
i bis proti,rai:i was interestiniJi because it represented the case of a 
minority etiinie ^rouj) which already spoke the majority national 
lanuua<4e but was cndeavorinL; to ac(]uire the second national 
lan,uuaii;e while prcseivinLj its own distinct cultural and liuLjuistic 
heritage. 

The i^oals of the trilingual school were (1) to maintain and 
fle\"eloj) the students* native lani^ua^e. EuLjIish: (2) to ijain access to 
the local majority etlinolin^uistic community by IcaniinLj French: 
{'A] to preseive tlicu* traditional culture and laniiua.Ue by maintaining 
ai'tivt' use of the lk4)rew IanL!;ua,L!;e: and (4) tq provide the students, 
with the l)est j)ossible academic training. By using each of the three 
languaues— French. Hebrew, and English— as media of communica- 
tion in the school, these programs we.re able not only to promote 
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acciiiisilion ol tlicsc lanmia^cs l)uLais() lo d^-velop le.L!;4tiniale and 
valiial)le sysleiiis ol" conumiiiiealioiis.'-*''^^ 

In the United States, the Nyaek seiiooi svsleiu developed a tri- 
Mn^uai program ibr Haitian ehiidren who had imnii/^ratcd to this 
I hidsoii River sulnu'ban town 25 mites nortii oI'New York City. The 
iriiinijnal ai)j)n)aeh was a natural here sinee many Haitians already 
spoke (wo hm^ua^es (Freneh and Cr(M)le) l)eibre eomin^ (o the Unit- 
ed Stales and, ol course, p.eeded to learn a third 
lan^ua^e— iMi^lish — to innetion in this eountiy. 

As a rule, \'()un.i»sters wlu) came I'rum one of Haiti's lew urhan 
areas seemed to he able to use PYeneh Ibr academics. A larger por- 
t ion. eominu from rural i iaii ian areas, were Creole domi- 
niini — altliouLjh they could generally understand French. However, 
most Haitians could not read Creole because that lan^ua^e had 
rarely aj)i)care(i in i)rint; it was j)rimarily a sjx)ken lanijua^^e. Not 
until the H)7()*s had there been attempts to develop educational 
materials in Haitian Creole. 

The Nyack trilinuual nuxlel started out as a tjrade seven' to 
tvv'clvc. highly individnali/ed prti^ram. Forexanij)le. a newly-arrived, 
non Kuulish-sj)eakinu eighth grader who c.ould read French would 
(ievelop additional reading skills in FMencli while wo rkinf^ toward an 
cv(Miiual transit ion to I-n^iisli reading, in all prolxibiiity. the student 
would iiavc used Haitian Creole oral skills in the n^jath prot^nmi. 

The Nyaclv and Canadian models demoiist rated that the op> 
linium conditions tor trilingual education are present when the 
students can already In net ion in two lan^ua^es when they enter the 
trilingual program, there arc orthou;raj)hic similiarities. amouf^ the 
three laii^uaUes. or the three lanLiua.Ues are all rele\ant to the needs 
ol the students. Trilingual proLi;rams usin^ English. Spanish, and 
an Indian tongue were also reportc^d in the United States. 

A ihrce way trilinL>ual proifram proved unsuecessi'ul in New 
^bik Ciiy. where t he circumsianees were cjuite di lie rent. The partici- 
pants were llispani(\ Chinese, and Anglophone pupils. This model 
was originally cnxasioned as two separate bilingual proLjrams Ibr 
I lispanic and ( liinese siudenis. U'spectively. F2ach i^roiip would use 
its dominant ian^uaUe for initial insiniction in math and Ibr rein- 
roi-cemcnt of Fnulish instaKiion in reading, social studies, and 
scif nee. Readini^ readiness and develt'jpmeiital readinLj were to be 
conf.huM cd in FuLilish: 

The premises oi- this ap|)roach were that readini^ skills in 
S|)auish could \)v easily transferred to Fni;iish because ol tlie many 
orlhoLiraphic similarities. Wliiie it would have been more difficult 
to make the transition from Chinese to En'^isli. sixty percent of the 
Chinese younLisiers were attendin^H after-school ian^ua.^e classes 
run by Cliinese associations. Tljus the teaching of English reading 
in the i)ublic school, while usiiiLj the dominant lanjL^uage or math 
and other content areas only, seemed logical. (A separate dfoniinant 



ing childrcti after the Hrst vear's efforts to teach' reading in English 
failed.) ' , 
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Wluii nii"Mc(l iliis j)ri)Liiain into '•triliiioiial t'diicntioii** wns an 
app.irrnilx- laullN' (Icsc^ir^iitioii plan wliicli att(Mni)U'(i lo iiile^rate 
itW llucr on)Ui)s ai limes iuici in all classes. Tills iuisinlci>rel<lti()n 
1)1* thr (l('srjj;R'^ali()n coiifcpt led educators to resort lo simultaneous 
insiructioii in the thret^ lanijua^es. Foi* exaiiii)le, the same passa,L!;e 
Iroin a book would be read in kn^lisli, then in Spanish, then in 
Chinese. Probably because they dicl not iicvd to know each, others 
nioihcr lonuue. tiie children were boicd at least one-thirci oflhe lime 
and ol'ten became disrujUive. in addition, i)r()Uram administrators 
could n(^l (leal with the complex schedulin.L!; proljlems. 

The c\i)criment was eventually abandoned and the program 
reverted lo its ori^iUsil schema r)riwo distinct L^ilin^ual models— one 
in Span.ish and Mnulish and the other in Chinese and Enf^lish. 
KiiUlish dominant students were i^iven the options of learning 
Spanish or Chinese as ;i foreign language. Most opted to remain 
nuniolingUcn. although class composition remained Iri-cthnic. 

Auoiher "trilingual ' program on the West Coast was. similarly. 
5W(» biliui^ual pioiirams for IHspanic and Chinese students, respcc- 
livclv. The program was dubbed "trilingual" because it offered third- 
language lessons loi- fifteen minutes twice a week;-'"'^ 

AlUiough several schcols boasted of inulliliixcjual programs, the 
realitv •.'.as ihat most of t.iese simply had hiliiujual programs for 
diflcrent language groups. Regardiess of lunv many different 
languagis w('re spoken by the LKSA students of a school district, 
programs designed lo tcacli these childrePi Englisli while also teach- 
ing them conient in theirnative language were bilingual— not mulli- 
lingual — programs. l)ccausc each child was involved with only noo 
lanuuaues: (1) his her own and (2) Kn.glisli. It was different in the 
case of cultural exposition designed to sensitize students to each 
others cultural lieritage in. order to promote positive intcrgroup 
relations. Multicuhural i)rogranis were. thus, not only vial^le. but 
(lesinible. An excellent example ol' a genuine multicultural model 
exisied in llannraiiU'k. a small city adjacent to l3clroil. The coni- 
munii\- had been predominantly Polish for many clecades. In the 
M-^TO's tlKMc was an inllux of Arabic. Albanian. Yugoslavian, and 
Macedonian iainilies. In U)78 a l:)ilingual/mullicultural program 
in\'ol\ iuL; ali 'ive cull u res was established in the Hamtramck Public 
Schools. 

.\iu)thcr interesiing development in what could be accurately 
( .illi^d a variation (jf "bilingual** educali()n was taking place in the 
held of sign language lor the heaiingampaired. Linguistic depart- 
ments were oilermu (\)urscs in "sign" and some were beginning to 
aeecix I hem-as InnillnKMil of the foreign hmguage recjuiremcnts for 
deorc cs^-even lor tjie Ph.I>.-in ihe mid- H)7()s.'''*'* 
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Bilingual Education vs. 
School Desegregation 

BIIJNCUIAL KDl.KVVnON WAS CMncriiin^ as csscntiaily a dual- 
lan.i>iuiL>c i)r()L!;raiii. shcciciinq its initial coiiipcnsaloiy iiiia^c. 
La;i.Unat>(\ it was ivasorifd. was ihc main l^arricr to jiri cujual 
('(lucatioiial ()j)i)()itniiily Tor LKSA children. And unlike the un- 
alterable eireurnstanees of raee anc' eolor. wliieh were the bases for 
diseriniinalion against ISlaeks. lan^ua/:fe e(nil(l be taught. Even 
cnuvl ordered remedies for national origin ininority sluckMils had 
hcTu L>r()un(U-(l on lan^uat^e instaietion. 

The more they delved into lin^uislies for the solutions to their 
eiiildren's failure in seliool. the less biUiiLSual educators seemed to 
have in conunon witli Black prioiMies. such as desegregation.- tor" 
which they did not see a i)eda,ifo,L;ical basis. Black Civil-Righls ad- 
vocales were not entirely blanick\ss for the widening ijap. for they 
had never really supported biliULjual education. Both /:f roups had 
i)een l)us\- ad\'ancinif their respective causes oblivious of each other, 
a fact that could liot totally escape a somewhat elitist tin^e— on both 
sides. 

\*ali(lily as an educationally-sound a[^proaeh. however, had not 
sjjare ' (he l)ilini>ual movement from criticism. Tliis was one of thei 
reasons why many bilingual educators often preferred to operate in 
relative isolation from the re it of tlie (educational community, es- 
pecially those iVom whom support was doubtful or who themselves 
were taruiet.". < f negative criticism. Their unique needs, they felt, f^iwc 
them license to ()[)erale inde[)en(lcnt]y. And unlike desei^rc^ation. 
i)ilinLi:ual education did nft( have to involve children from the ma- 
jority en' 1 are. 

To he sure. I hen. not all attacks against bilinjLiual education 
wen* racially liOtix alcd and not all were coming from Wliite An^^los. 
The idea of Ilispanies and other national origin minorities ^Yidin^ 
the (Mvil Ki^hts bandwagon" to demand differentiated sciviccs 
analanoni/ed many Blacks who believed bilingual education was a 
divisive process a ssociated with the foreign born. They felt bilingual 
ins: ruction was interfering with desegregation plan's, that it was 
being used at times as a ;^loy !( foil desegregation efforts, and that 
it was re (^stabiishing a dual euucational system, which desegrega- 
tion a(lvo(\ilcs and technicians were struggling so hard to disnian- 
tk. The *'l:)ona Hde* exemptit^ns from desegregation accorded to 
iMlinguai i>rograms and the apparent Hispanic naivete about segre- 
gation combined to iilienate Black Civil Rights activists and. bv the 
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DicL^o C^islcilciiios 



.l!r sr\(lii ICS, l>llmi.^n.li ( ■{ lu( ll inl I iliul sc-honl (l('ScUlCL,.lMnIl WWC 
ic.l(l< (l OH .1 collision cnuisc. 

Not milikc iiinsi nilici' p<ii'ciUs, M isj i ic i)iir( "ii Is liix'nrcd iiri^ii- 
[)()iih)(Hl scli(H)ls. wvvv ai>aiiisl l)nsiP.U. nul (lid iiol scciii lo iiiiiul 
liicii Uiildicii auciidiiiuscm-ci»<ilcd scIkjoIs. Tiicy wcrr iiiJj^n'liriisivc 
.ilMiiii imi !)cMiu iihlc It) w.ilk liicir c liildrcn lo ^rhonl, iioi bciiiU iiljl<* 
u, siinll 1)\ die scli(M,l oiuc or uvic" a (ia\- keep ar ryr oi. dicin. 
and iioi iiax iim a cai- U) u^) pi(-k ll, mimii) in case ol rruTUri icy. Surely, 
ilicii, i! (he clnldicM wcic reassigned, die [)arems would have lo 
nil A C t i( )ser lo l he s( hot )ls. 

llisj).iiii( ci\!c leader-> leared die loss of power -i.)olin(al and 
ri (.uoiuie dial lhe>- pn-suiiied would resuli IVoin diis (iinusion ol 
ijicii coaiinurilN-. Malliew h.id eandoued: "Wliile lalinuualisni. 

politic al iM)iiil )! \ iew. is nieaiK to !(»sler ihe Puerto 
l';iea[i lhspa!U( ideiUilN' and conse{|Meiilly c ncourau;<*s eaiK^erUra- 
lii.ns ol lIispaiiK's l(» sia\- loL^elher and U( I he inlem-aiecl, one also 
1k!^. lo l)c \\\]]\ llial il uoi heconie s>' . insular nd ingrown dial it 
iM'.iei ^ .1 i\ pe ol apartheid that will ij;eiierale a; liUiosit ies wilii > tlier 
Lii onps, such as Miaeks. in t he eoinpet it ioi i for scarce resources, and 
Inrdicr alienaie die Hispanic Iroia the larger socMety."-"" Mathcw 
eniiclnded "( )iiK' to the extent that hiliiimial i^rour iiiis reniairi open 
lo the pos-,ihiliiies ol involving Blacks and Whites ol' all natioualides 
will hilinunalisni hect)me .m iiiii)ortatit and e!iallen^in,t> alterna- 

live. 

"i 'nles^ /Xnulo ( hildren cnier the ja-oi^raiiis/' ehseive(i Dr. Gar\' 
( )rtield, "ii is not likel\' that the })i( ulnir(d nro.Urain will really present 
<iii iniercliaiiLie of cultures not only in'rniiltiii,i5 iaspanie c»liildr(Mi 
K, come lo u rnis with the dominant society hut also luMpin.^ Wliile 
and Mlack children miderstand the cultural heritage ol' an important 
Mud Lirowinii third i^rouj) in American societv." "II the question ol 
seoreuation is not faced, " said Dr. William Milan, "llie result may 
Ijc'toTlamaUe the prosj)ects of Hispanic eliildren in the larUely K\v^- 
lisj] joh market." Dr. 'Thomas P. (/arter, a pioneer in the lielci ol 
l)d!nmial cdncaiion, sn.U;uested: "(uven only two i)olar 
choices --eiliiiic scLin'^aiion with instruction in SiKiiiish or de- 
scoivo.tiion without il - 1 would choose the latter as most henel'ieial 
lo t he clnld aiul society." 

\o one had seemed par! icnlarK' conctM-iieci over tiie sem'(\Uati\'e 
.i>pc( 1 ol hiliiiLiual education during the inlaiii stages ol the hi- 
iamnal experiment, when it was seen as an iiHK)euous el'lort with 
aiMUK ciiain Intnre. However. wluMi it appeared that the hilirvUual 
metlKuloloii^v Irid uaiiu^l enonuli sui)port to become instilu- 
tioiiiili/ed as an inte^nil part o! the largest sch(X)l syst(Miis in the 
couniiv. the scmcL^.ition issue snrlacH'd as a serious national con- 
cern. 

Manx- cdiicaiional polic>'makers, seekinU to .tfuard a,^ainsl the 
potcntiarol prolonged sem'e.Uat ir)n. had attempted limit the ehil- 
dn^rs i)articii)adon in hilini>ual j)nmrams to three years \,'hile in- 
sisting that thev he nii.\e(i in nonaeadeniie areas where verbal- 
ization was not essential to uhderstandin^ of the subject matter, 
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Some m lie Icli IK'S InrilKi- sMpiilaU'd that programs in biliiij^^iuU 
(•(liicaiioii inusi L located in the n*u;ular public schools of the dis- 
trict rather than in separate facilities. 



However, most ol ihesc safoi^uards c{)uld \)c circuiiivoiiicd in 
one wav or anoiher— and many were. Soiiu* school administrators, 
claiming that scheduling problems precluded the daily main- 
streaming ol LESA siud(MUs. often kept these students isolated for 
(h<' ciitire day in self-contained "bilingual" classrooms in which all 
participants were hom(),L!;eneous— even during nonacademie. rec- 
reational, iind free peri(Kls. as well as nonstructured activities. (Two- 
way bilingual i)roi»ranis. in whicli two dilTerent groups study each 
other's lani4uage. liad not been viable because of poor participation 
by native Km4lish-speakin,u students.) The lack of clear entry and 
exit criteria was extending the children's participation in bilingual 
programs long after they were able to fuiiction in the standard 
classi'oom and curriculum—giving these programs the unnecesarv' 
and undesirable stigma of pernicUient tracks. 

'I'hat most projects went beyond a simple transitional approach 
was attested to by findings that less than one-third of the students 
enrolled in the Title VU Spanish/English classrooms in grades two 
through six v/ere of limited English-speaking ability. The American 
histiiutes of Researeh found that 8:^ percent of the project directors 
in their study admiiled retaining students in bilingual programs 
after they had become proficient in English. Selection of students 
was olien also a ciues:ionable process. Some reasons given by 
u-achcrs for placing students in bilingual programs included: 

Spanish surname 7% 



Wliilest hool administrators blamed these practices on the lack 
of ac( urate procedures to measin-e language ability in children, 
critics of bilingual instruction saw them as efforts to perpetuate 
bilingual t^dueation by "padding" the programs with ineligible stu 
dents and n'cyeling them. This ''tracking dc^^ice/' critics said, was 
exacerbated by segregation, 

CRITICAL MASS CRITERION 

The reluctance to disperse the participants of a bilingual pro- 
gram was frecjuently justified by the claim that having a minimum 
of one class-size group of students, massed together was critical for 
the sch')ol to provide cost-effective bilingual services. In^deed, laws 
mandating bilingual instru- tion usually did not require compliance 
if Icwer than twenty students in the district were of limited English- 
speaking abili'y. Oln^ously, if bilingual progn ins were contingent 



BIUNGUAL TRACKS 



already bilingual 
parents' re(juesi 
other reasons 



22% 
39% 
32% 
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u| )ni ) 1 1 ic si rniL^ili ol' iiiiuihrrs. i lu* larurr (he ^roiip oi sluclcnls llial 
( (Hihl })(• ( liisifMcd. the more comprclu'iisivr I he program thai could 
!)(' nllcnd. Most iJioL^raiiis -regardless of si/c— were usually iin- 
l)l( inni(('(l ill OIK' ' ( ('111 raiizcd"* location with all lis compoiicnls and 
j>ari icipaiils assciiiblcd under the same rool. Sei^rc^ation was seen 
;ts ci iiccf ssaiy ('\ il in bilingual proLirLins and. conversely, dcse^re^a- 
iion w.is scni as disnijjiive lo bilingual (*cluealion because it dis- 
j)«Tsc(l Ilie criiical mass bclicx'cd iicccssar\' In jusliiy bilingual in- 
si riKi ion. \aUirally. i ben. biliiiLiual advocaics lell thai l)ilin^ual pro- 
grams sbonld be cxciiipt(^(l from desei^rc^al inn. 

Jose Cardenas, direclor ol the Intercultural Development Re- 
s(';iroli Assoeiaiioii of San Antonio, cballeiiged the validity of the 
( liiical mass criiciion. lie contended that "critical mass" was a 
loLiistical tool for administrative convenience, not a pcdai4o.t>ical 
j)i inciplc. "Consider." he said, "the lo^ic ol telling one blind child 
ilia classroom that as soon as nineteen other blind children enroll 
In t be school, he or she will be pro\'ided with Braille books and other 
csscniial scivices. ' (\irdenas disagreed that Hispanic students had 
lo choose between bilingual (education and school desegregation. He 
oUcreda third alternative involving a form of individuiilized instruc- 
I ion nt ili/iiiLi; llexible L^roupin^ technicjues. cbaiijL^in/^ classes during 
the school day. stall dilTcrcntiation. and tailorini^ ')!" resource ma- 
terials. The key to Dr. Cardenas' solution was found in two points: 

1. We must cliaiiLje our perceptions of the classroom teacher 
tioiii an iiist iiictor ro!e to thai ol* FaciMtator of learning. 

Id!. Schools which i)erccive themselves to be ill-prepared for new 
learn in li; arrangements must be willing to invest in the development 
of their technical and organizational capabilities.'-''*'^ 

Miliiiuual educators dreaded the difticultics of mainstr:-aming 
siudciiis. leared what they perceived as the adulteration of pro- 
grams, and worried about their own self preservation. Citing the role 
model value. Allirmative Action directives, and common sense, they 
reasoned that significant concentrations of bilingual pupils bad 
oc("asioiially warranted the appointment of top level administrators 
who could "relate" (because of a common national origin) to the 
lar^ci suidcnt population. I^y the same lo^ic. they also reasoned that 
the disintCLiration of bilingual programs v/ould not only stunt and 
possibly reverse their upward mobility, but even threaten their pro- 
fessional sun'ival. This liiu^ of nelson in^ led some observers— even 
within ihe Hispanic community itself— to decrv' the w^ay som(^ bi- 
lingual advocates would have prostituted a promising program by 
a^srssin!^ il in terms of its political value or personal ^ain. The fact 
that some programs were l)ein^ run by Hispanic teachers and ad- 
minist raiors. uav(^ t be im|)ressi()n of a united, ethnically Ick'ntifiable 
enteiprise. 

NOT INCOMPATIBLE 

Prominent biiiniiual educators, concerned with the apparent 
(li( hotomv between Blacks and themselves, argued that school ^le- 
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senreiiatioii and bilingual ediiealioii need not be mutually exclusive. 
Dr. Rieardn Fernandez, picsideni of the Nationcil Association for 
Hilin/^nal Kduc^atiun (NAliE). which had l)een formed in the early 
I97()s. explained thai both strategics were intended to equalize 
(xincational opportunity for underachievini^ minorities. 

("aliin^ lor mninal support and cooperation between Mispcinics 
and P>la( ks. Sarah Melendez. another president of NABE. told a 
.Ljroup ol Hispanic Icad(Ts ihal either i^norin^ or avoiding de- 
sejjrcivat ion was an nnlcnablc. irresponsible, no-win position Ibr 
I hem. "Desegregation plans developed and implemented without our 
a(Mive j)arlicipation." she said, "could shatter bilingual pro/L^rams." 
Hut Dr. Melendez added that totiil exclusion from the desegregation 
process could convert bilingual programs into tracks isolated from 
vital resource's, sciviccs. and lil'e experiences essenti^il to children's 
ultimate suivival in a competitive society."-" 

Dr. Josiic Gonzalez obsem-d that, "for the most part. Black 
educators w^rc tending to specialize in desegregation issues while 
Latino prolc^^sionais were specializing in Lau-related matters 
(whi( h was v(my much to be expected). He suggested, however, that 
both groups could stand some cross-i'ertilization and urged the 
development of mechanisms for closer collaboration in their respec- 
tive tasks. "Wc also nc(^d to become more interdependent." he added 
*'wc (^an accomplish this at least partially by developing a cadre of 
bilingual exj)crts among Black educators and some expertise about 
desegregation among Uilino proIessionciJs."^'*^' 

Dr. Samuel Hctances of Northeastern Illinois University re- 
minded his fellow Hispanics that bilingual education in the U.S. had 
been resurrected by the Civil Rights stmggle waged by the Blacks.--»> 
Sj)caking to a mixed group of Hispanics and Blacks, a concerned 
Latino expressed it eloquently: "We did not come here on the same 
ship, but we arc all in the same boat now." 



At the root ol ihe bilingual education vs. school desegregation 
coniiovcrsy was a mutual suspicion on the part of Hispanics and 
Blacks about their respective agendas, resulting from ignorance of 
each nthefs historical perspective. Fueling the discord were argu-* 
ments over the distribution of meager soci^iJ action funds. Hispanics 
felt Bhu^ks were not sharing these equitably with other minorities, 
lihu ks felt Hispanic demands were drawing institutional attention 
and resources away from Black priorities. Some of this seemed 
cvidtMii in several liligatJons involving desegregation. Affirming His- 
panics as a c:ognizabie minority group with needs based on 
language— not on race— many courts were supporting their right to 
bilingual iiistniction. In LLS.v. 7Y'A'as(San Felipe Del l<io), for exam- 
ple, tlie court in 1971 had ordered a comprehensive bilingual educa- 
tion program for Hispanics.^-'^ 

(Oilier c()iir(s were giving Hispanics the right to intervene or 
become loruial participants in pending litigation between Blacks 
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.111(1 ilu- school svstcni.-"^ Ill Evcuusw IhicfiaiKUir'-' a doseti relation 
casr iiivolviiiu Mlack i)laiii(in's ami Hispanic inlcivcnors in Wil- 
ininuion. DK. llic court i)roliil)ilrd the reduction of cxistinii bi- 
linuual pro^i^ranis tliai scivcd only :^75 llisi)anic students. less than 
one percent of the total pupil enrollment. In Boston, where more 
tiuin llisi)anic students were found to need bilin^ijual instrue- 

tioM. the plan adoi)ie(l hv the court also re(iuire(l bilingual proi^rams 
lor other less numerous lini^uistic minoritv students: 519 Chinese. 
:^7() Italian. IMO iMcnch Haitian. !()() Greek, and 60 PortuL!;uescv"»" 
In Ki'ucs V. S( /i()(W District No. I (Denver. CO), the Urst dc- 
Ncore.uatiou case involviuLi; a northern district, the district court in 
11)73 ordered a bilingual education program included in the Denver 
(leseure.aation phin-bastd on the expert testimony of Jose 
C';n*d(Mas. Dr. C^irdcnas theorized that certain characteristics ol mi- 
nority students, such as poverty and mobility— as well as alien cul- 
turc.'lan^ua^e. and societal perceptions— im[)cded their success in 
instnictional i)ro^rams designed for Wliite. middle-class. English- 
si)e;ikin^ students. 1 le su,ti^ested that school proi^rams needed to be 
more c()ini)atiblc with the charaetcristics of these students. This 
thcoiy. develoi)ed with Dr. Blandina Cardenas, essentially supported 
a tri ethnic desegregation ph\n. not only recognizing the inconi- 
patihiliiies between minority children's needs and the Wliite Anglo- 
dominant school system, but also cognizant of the fact that the 
probh-ias of Black and Hispanic children could not be resolved with 
a blanket "minority" remedy. 

in H)7B. theTenth Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the district 
court's oi)inion and ruled that maintaining a segregated 
school—even for [)un:)oses of bilinguiil instaietion— violated the 
Constitution. The decision stated: "Bilingual education ... is not a 
sul)stitute for desegregation.' Although bilingual instmction maybe 
acquired to [prevent the isolation of minority students in a 
predominantly Anglo school system, such instruction must be 
subordinate to a plan of desegregation.' Essentially, the court 
confinned the fact that, although bilingual education was a statu- 
tory right, desegregation was a constitutional right— which would 
[)revail. 



RECONCIUNG THE CONFLICT 

Again, desegregation and bilingual education did not have to 
be inutually exclusive, thus both could be implemented in tandem 
once the initial threshold of acceptability was passed. One strategy 
used in Boston was to form class-size clusters of LESA students who 
were in the same grade level and disperse them throughout the 
district as a[)propriate. Then, using the remaining district enroll- 
ment, complete each school's pupil assignment as necessarv^ to 
reach the desired race/national origin mix. The use of thesa-^dmm- 
istralively feasible clusters to serve as a nucleus in each desegregat- 
ing school was subsequently implemenled in Wilmington. DE and 
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HuHak^ N^' lu siilrijuanl (he iiiiet>rity of bilingual pro^riuns while 
iuiiicviiijj; clcsfi>r<t;;U ion. 

In tlu' laic srvriitits. (he New .Jersey State Department of 
Kclueaiioii heijaii lo request loeaJ dislriets to submit iri-ethnic de- 
seiireijatiou plans to the Chief vSlate School Officer, taking into 
consideral ion I heir national origin (as ^;cll as tlieir Black and \Vliitc) 
pupil enrollments. Other states were uni)Icmenting similar [)r()- 
cesses. 

A scries of eonciiialon' eflnrts were begun in the late seventies 
to resolve the eonllict beiw<*en bilingual education and school dc- 
s(»gregati()n. A national conference on desegregation and education 
eon(crns of the llisj^anic conmiunity was held in Washington in 



The lollowing year, the National Urban Coalition sponsored a 
meet iuLi of Hlaek and nisj)anic leaders to attemjDt to iron out some 
of their major (lilTerences. At the conclusion of the conference, 
throughout which both grouj)s continuously corrected eac/i other's 
misiMierpreiailnns n! One another, the iiarticij:)ants jjlcdged to coop- 
erate (;M eonmion goals. 

i lie Nat jonal Project and Task Ft)rce on Desegregation 
SiiateLiics look the initiative to explore ways to incoq^orate bilingual 
inst n let 1 in the nat ion's desegregation elTort. The subject was on 
the T.isk I'orces agen(k> at its May 1979 meeting in Washington. 

The Niiii(inal Associaiion for Bilingual Education passed a res- 
olution during i;)79 convention in Seattle calling Ibr fonnal 
interaction between bilingual educators and desegregation ad- 
vocates, but there was no follow-uj). A series of regional conferences 
conchu ted by the U.S. Department of Education's Ilispanrc Con- 
c(M-ns SmlT included desegregation on their agendas. 

The Illinois State Dei)artment oi" Education conducted a "brain- 
|)ieking'' consultation involving the nation's lop experts in the field 
of biUnuual clesegrcgal ion inttM'iacing The New Jersey State Depart- 
meni of Education condueted a series of workshops in 1981 in- 
tended to sensiti/e the State's Ihspanic leadership regarding de- 
segregation issues and to elicit their support Ibr the desegregation 
process. At its eleventh annual conference (held in Detroit in 1982) 
NABFC. which boasted a membership two thousand strong, went on 
rc( ord as supporting desegregated/ integrated education. A subse 
(jueut NAHE convention in Washingt(MJ. DC likewise dealt with de- 
segregalif)n as a high jMlority issu(\ 

'Iwot birds of both Black and Ihspanic students were attending 
predominanily minority schools in 1974. A study conducted two 
years later sliow(xl that 7-4 percent of all Hispanic children in 
elementary grades and 65 p(^rccnt of those at the secondary' level 
were (.'in'olled in predominantly minority schools. By 1980, eighty 
percent of all Ihspanic students were concentrated in I'ive percent 
ol thf.' nation's schools/*'*- 

The 1 Highest proportions of Hispanic children attending schools 
that were at least ninety percent minority enrollment were found 
to be in New York (57 percent). Texas (40 percent). New Jersey (35 
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J )<•} ( (Mil ) .111(1 Illinois (:V2 ix'ict'iit). Most I [is|)ani('s. liowcvtu'. were not 
snMj;lv 111 iiiiiioniv schools, hut in idcnliriably-I lispaiiic schools. 
Mills ilirv wri'c isolated Iroiii both Whites and Blacks. In addition, 
iJisp.inic- clnldrcn were most lik<*ly to he se^re/^ated within the 
s( iiool i)i)ildini4 either because of linguistic diHerenccs or because 
oi "'It^irninL', disal)ilii ies" deiennincd by tests (in English) (hat tlie 
iLriSA) chiidrcM could not undersland, Thus, it was likely that more 
iiisp;uiics and Icwcr Blacks would l)c uoinL> to court lo plead for 
dcsc^ir^ai ion remedies— as well as to continue demanding bi- 
linuual setvices lor their children. 

I jA iuui. lo force the introduction ofbilin^ua! education. Chkano 
-ciioo! children in Mesa County (Colorado) claimed in the mid- 
scvonics 'hat (be pro.u;rams provided to them were inappropriate 
and vijilalcd (heir rights unckT Titk' \^ and the ICcjuai Protection 
Clausi* of tlu^ laiiied States Constitution, hi support of their claims, 
l)lain(ins in Owio n*lied heavily on the Cardenas-Cardenas Theorv^ 
ol huonipatibilities. While this case was bein^^ lit i^aled. however, the 
Appeals ( nun reversed die original Kcijcsv. Dc^nccT decision. Rely- 
uiu (Ml Kri/cs. the Otero court eventually held the Fourteenth 
Amendmcnl did not rc(iuire school districts to olTer bilin^ual- 
biciiltuiMl j)n)Urams. In addition, the court found that plaintiffs did 
not pnn-c [he necessary facts to establish a violation (M" either Title 
VI or the I-\>urtecnth Amendment.'*'*-^ 



The US. Cxin^ress. tln'on^^b lei^islat ion. char^ed die PVderal 
bureaiicracv with the rcspoiisDility of protecting those ^roups 
whose ( ivil rights had Inrn hisioricaily violatcfi: Blacks, nationiil 
origin mnioriiics, wor.ien. and disabled persons.. Natiorml oriijin 
• niuoriiy groups (M>nsist''*"l ol" njsj)anics, Asians. PaciHc Islanders, 
Native .Aiiu ricans. and . kan Natives. Half of these students had 
i)ulv a liuiiicd iM^Ulish p. -..iicicncy (l.i-:i'J. Tims, while racial segre- 
gation was considered !f> be ihe riiost i)ali)able indication of the 
denial of ccjual educatic»nal ^)].»i)ortnrMty to Blac k students, the bi^- 
L;esi obstacle lo c^Cjuai cducaiiorial cjpi)ort unity for national origin 
niin(»riiv smdenis was believed to bv the lan^naHe barrier. 

I'aiforc-emcni of antidiscaamination laws in education— which 
drali with biased or nnt.jiia! treatment based on race, national 
origin. se.\. or handicapj)inU condit ions - 1 ested with IIEWs Ofliee 
lor Civil Rights [OCR]. OCR involvcnuaii was usually tri^cred by 
eiihia* a comi)laint of suspected discrimination or data trom LEA.S' 
annual cnrr)llment rej)orls (ha: would indicale pupil isola.lion {or 
t lackiu!^) by rac(\ national orii>in. or sc.\. OCi^ would visit the district 
and. if disia-imination or scL5re/j;<it ion was c-onlinncd. the district 
would be cited lor noncompliance with lau'. in tl uncase ol di.^--- 
CI imin<iii()n or negle(^l based on langua_u;e or national Ori^iiin iit did 
noi matter if disi riminat ion was clc jurvov dc facto] the district 
would be asked to develop a remedial plan— bascrl on die Uiu jS^xmlv- 
lines— and submit it to OCR Once approved, the distnct wouki ihcn 
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iiiil)I(/nu'iil llic i)l;ni iiiuicr iii()nilorini> by 0(!K 

Ii was (iiiiir ()l)vi<)iis (or should have been) tlial the ^overnmenl 
was not inicrcsird in [)(Ts('('ulin^ stiibol agencies for non- 
c(;ini)liarirt'. OCR officials were more concerned with "rebabili- 
latiii^" an errant scbool district than in prosecutiriL!; or punishinfj 
it. Thus, the Federal government played a dual role in handling 
dis( rjininaii)iy j)ra( iiees by. l;oth. enforcing r.'ivil Rights laws and 
assist in4 (list rieis in complyini; with tliem. OCR [^erfonned the rei^u- 
lalory duties associated with Title VI of the Civil Ri^hls Act. 

The lec hnieal assistance component of the Civil Ri^bts Act. 
Title I\'. provided grants-in-aid to help local scbool districts inij)le 
menl e(|ual educational op[)orlunily {EKO) [programs. Title IV also 
funded the KKO units of state educational agencies (SEAs) as well 
as regional desegregation assistance centers (DACs) to enable them 
to provide lei hnical assistance in three se[)arate categories ol' de- 
segregation— rate, national urii^in. and sex— to requesting school 
districts. 

lioih the SICAs national origin dcse^re^alion uniis and the 
rci^jon.il naii(aial oi ij^in desegregation assistance centers (NODACs) 
wrii- LiciicralK' referred to as "Uiu" centers. Several state and nine 
reii;i(jnal Uni ( ciTlers were funded tbrou^boul tbecountr\^ to [Provide 
services in ilie toriii of technical assistance and training to school 
(lisiricis and publicly supported K-12 educational agencies havin|:f 
sindenis who came from environments in which the dominant 
lan^uau;e was oilier than ICn^lisli. The priruMpal t\p(\s of assistance 
provided b\' (iie centers were: assessment of specific needs: modi- 
fication oi administrative structures and procedures; revision or 
devel(>{)mf 111 ( )I t urri( i ilum materials and methods; community rela- 
lions and >ialT liaininU [)ro^rams; and technical assistance in the 
(le\'eioj)iiir^t It of I'undim; [)roposals, 

Siiu r die lani^na^e barrier had been targeted by the Federal 
Lin\('rnmeni as th'' prime obstacle to (educational e(iuity for national 
oriUin minority students, officially, state Lau crnt(M"s and rcL^ional 
XODACs were cxpecied to deal almost e.\(dusi\'cly with lan^uai^e- 
relaled j)n)biems and their remedies. 'I'liis focus, of course, net^ated 
a larj^e c oust it uency ol niinority students who spoke Fnijlisb (luent- 
1\- (cither be( ausc ihey bad been born here or had cohk* here vcr\' 
younu) l)ui were still subjected to physical and cultural isolation as 
well .is other forms of discriniinal ion. l)latant or subtl(\ becaust* of 
then' national origin. ^• 

Indeed if lani;naL>e bad Ijccn the only barrier to ecjual educa- 
lif)nal ()[)p<)riunii\'. many would ar^ue. the I31ack children shoujd 
have had Id tie or no t roul)le achieving academic success. Obviously, 
other factors— tanu;ential!y related to lan^ua^e — were impeding the 
progress of nalional origin minority students. 

The Civil Rights Uuidclines j)resupposecI tbat tliese otli^r dis- 
criminaloiy pract ices woidd be remedied l^y t he race desegregation 
component of t he I'itle IV pro/^ram, including ihc race desegregation 
assislaiKc centers (RDACs) and Stat(* FCEO offic(/s. That assum[3tion 
proved wronu. however. Just as scliools ^enjur^ly. did not involve 
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iKilioiial orii^in minoriiy stucicnls in iheircicsc^rc^alioii elTorts. race 
(icscori'i^alioii .lucncics siicli as KDACs aiui otlier institutes ilvncr- 
ally (lid not have tlu' capabilities to provide sen'ices to iion-Black 
minority students. 

'riuTclnrc, Uiu center personnel and other national origin de- 
scLircualior. icchnicians had to he uniciiie people in that they had 
to he kn()\vU'd«4eal)le ol* both school dcse^rc*aat ion and bilingual 
cdnc >ii"n. lor tiicyorten had to help mediate programmatic conllicts 
l)ct\veen the two s!rateui(>s. They woi ked with districts to make sure 
that hilinaual pro»4ranis would not be disnipted in the desegregation 
procfss. On the oilier hand, liowcvrr. they also made sure that LEP 
students were not unnecessarily isolated or tracked Ibr prolonged 
periods ol" time. In other words. unoITicially. regional and state Uiu 
(vnt(Ts helped reconcile the seemingly-competing goals of de- 
stgregaiion plans and bilingual education programs. 

Although no Ibrmal connection existed, state and regional Lau 
centers miuniaincd regular contact with OCR in order to stay cur- 
rent with evolving OCR guidelines, priorities, imi\ concerns. This 
pn)pin(iuity. creating the appearance ihat the two agencies were one 
and the same, made some districts warv' of requesting assistance 
ln)m I. Hi (cniers for fear of tipping off OCR of vulnerable short- 
comings m their programs. This sometimes subjected Uui centers 
to unpnrv okt'ci hosliiity from some LEAs. Vet. conversely, many other 
districts leancrl hca\'iiy on Uiii centers for help with iraiaing. ma- 
terials, and on site eonsnltation— sometimes toward voluntan' com- 
pliance: sometimes as a preventive measure. 

The (jucstion of turf was oi'ten a sensitive I'actor. with school 
administrators resent ing "outsiders" coming into their districts to 
sui;gest unvvimied modihcations in their niodiui opirandL llaving 
to persuade school districts to accept their services in th<^ face of 
prei)onderant evidence of student neglect had to be. unciuestionably. 
an extremely diplomatic challcifge. It was also, more often than not. 
a thankless task. 
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Bilingual Education 
in the Bicentennial 



Two HUNDRICD \TJ\RS after ihv birth of the nation, bilingual 
(xhicaiion was siill part and parcel of /\jnerican education, 
siill inaliLSiied. i)ut still viable. Unlike the predominance of 
Gennan programs circa I77fS. bilingual education in 1976 primarily 
involvtnl Hispanic children. This was evident, for example, in the 
lani>uaU(* most us(^d by piiblisluM s of bilin^Ucil materials. Thus, dis- 
tricts scckinj^ to implement bilingual pro/Ljrams for Spanish-speak- 
ini; eliiKircn were al)le to sek'ct inatciiais l)asecl on qiuility rather 
than availability. j)articularly in the an^a of reading. There was still 
a lac k Ml materials, however, for s[)cakers of other lanf^uatjes. Dis- 
t ricis with noii Spanish bilingual j)ro]L»rams still had to develop near- 
ly all of their own content area materiaJs and curriculum guides. 
Ik'sickvs Spanish, lanij;ua^es for which the largest bodies of students 
ncc(k*(l t)ilinL>\ial m;!tcrials around 1976 included r'>cnch. Portu- 
guese, Italian, C/hincsc, Japanes(.\ Vietnamese. Korean. Filipino. 
Native American (including- Kskimo). and Greek. 

riic sj)eakers of these lan^ua^es were* not evenly distributed 
throughout the United Slates. Rather, different lan^ua^es were 
prevalent in different areas of the count rv'. Spanish was spoken by 
Me.xican Americans in the Southwest. Puerto Rieans in the North- 
east, and Cubans in the Soutlicast. French was spoken by Franco- 
Aniei ic ans in I>f)uisiana and Maine. lioisc. ID had a lari^e community 
of Piascjues, In Massachusetts, a thousand Portuguese immigrants 
were arrivini; monthly in the Cheater Fall Kivcr-Ncw I^edl'ord area. 
Many came Irom the Cape Verde Islands and also spoke Portuguese. 
Sixiy percent of Fall River was Portuguese and more than half S|)oke 
no Fn^lish. Thus the responsibility of providing bilingual instruc- 
tion was not cfjually spread throujLihout American school districts: 
it rested scjuarely on those districts impacted by lan^ua^e minority 
j)upils. They alone shared the responsilMlit ies and the problems 
associated with it. 

Other probkMus, bedsides the paucity of materials, included 
serious deiiciencies in evaluation, administration of programs, entry 
and exit criteria, and parental involvement. Makeshift needs 
assessment and evaluation processes, improvised at the start of the 
bilingual programs, were still in place in most implementing agen- 
cies. 'I'he administration and suj)ervMsion of bilingual cmd ESL pro- 
grams were often delegated to district administrators who were 
responsible for several other programs as well. These adminis- 
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ir.iifns. while ( oiiiixMciii in ilicir ;.>riiiiar\' field, usually liad lillle 
cxpcruiur in I nr air.i ()ri)ilinmial (-ducat ion. Oticu. those who were 
lonipetcut ill hiliii^u.il education Iiad no adiniiiist raMve experieiiee 
(»:■ were so ovnioaded with responsiiiilit ies as to iueaj.^aeitale tiiern. 

I-:(lucatinual a^eiR-ies seeiii''^! uuai)le to d.vcMop and dis- 
-.(•imuaic reiiahle assessment instr v-i. . -is lor the seiv-c-tion oi'pro- 
ur.iiii j)ariici|)auis. Pui)il ideni ii'ieai :i was generally left to local 
disn-i( and was ( ousisieutly inaceuraie.^"^ I'arental involvement, 
w liieli was inauddied !)>■ some lau s, -v^r, ^lAcn siiallow at best— olten 
ni' more than a lokeu elloii. The usual di.lieulty in invoivin<J parents 
in school aeiiviiies was (waeerbated ir. :h s case by the {Ij institu- 
tional ir.ability to conimunieate wi'h llieir communities and (2) 
iiispanic i)arcrils' tcnd<aicy lo lea\e education to [)rolessional 
edu( ; aoi s. 

This p-.xM- How of inlormaiion (l)oih ways) had proven verv' 
(leuimenml to I lisi)anic j)arents many times, many ways, 
Thev more than othfT ininorit ies— were usually th • last to find out 
al)ou? opporiuuiiies and die least able to und(^rstand how to avail 
liiemselves (»r vital seivices. This had been evident in the only dis- 
iricl ever to liave experimented witii a voucher system. The Alum 
K(H k S( hot,l District in San Jose. CA. ran a voucher program from 

H) '/2 to \U7i> lor public schools. Yet. despite extensive bilingual 
adveriisini;. Mexican American families were less familiar with the 

I) romam than were Hlacks (who in turn were less aware than were 
Wliite AuL*loi)hone families).'"''' 



TESOL SUPPORT 

In addition to the information ^aj^— as well as other adminis- 
iraii\-e. pedaUo^icaK and political prol)lems encountered in educat- 
in^ M:r students—those wh(> advocated bilin.^ual (education often , 
((Mind ihcms(>lv(^s in conflict witli the values and priorities of other ' 
imeix s! ^^)ups: such as other (^lucators. teacher unions, and Civil 
KiijKs groups. KSL teachers had opposed the l)ilini4ual moviMnent 
Irom the l)eL\inriinL!; on grounds that it was not uec(Nsar>' and it 
uoiild not work. liilin^ual advc)(^^at(^s observed diat what was at 
issue. !r;ill\\ Was 1 1 ic (lucstiou ol turf— ESL teachers feared being 
irpl.icrd 1)\- native lan^uri.ue teachers. Advocates of FCSL-ouly and 
ad\f)( ai(^s of ihe i)iiingual ajipniac^h remained at odds with each 
oiher for- <\ lew vr^ns. Hy the mid-seventies, however, ESL teacliers 
1m(1 joined the i)ilinUnal bandwagofi. as evidenced l)y the fact that 
m.mv i:SL oruani/at ions were hyphenating the worcl "bilinguar* to 
their names. Many local alTiliates of TESOL (Teachers of I^aiglisli to 
SpeakiMs o!' Other Laugnages). for example, became 
TI'ISOL Hiliugual associations. 

hi fan. ni M)7^i, InteriKit ionalTKSOL adopted a j)osil ion paper 
on ;he role of ICSL in bilingual education. It delineated a number 
o! St rait'gies to foster eooi)eratiou and concluded witli the (ollowing 
recommendations: i r* n 
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Ir.K lit is (>( Knolish lo Speakers of Oilier i^ui^ua^es re- 
( t>i;ni/( v, i)m( iiir ol ('(hicaiion :s lo provide (he students in 
.iccord.iMcc Willi ilicir lull potential, with the knowledge rU'cessaiA' 
to libt/Mic tlu-in to make eltoiees within the society or societies in 
whic h they choose lo live. 

Siiulents (>riiiiiiicd English proficiency niust be provided with 
opporiiiniiics lo learn subject matter corniiierisuratc with their 
poicniial. ane .ind ^ratle level and the o])portnnity of learninif the 
lanLiuai^e ol t he doininanl society — F-ai^lisli. 

These educational i^oals can i)e more effectively fulfilled in the 
couniiive and allective douiains tlirout^li instruction in the stu- 
dents' dominant lan^uaLic and culture and instruction designed to 
develop lull coiimuinicaiive competence in both their mother 
tou^ue and FCiiLilish. 

Therefore, the iniernaiioual or^anixation of'i'eachers of F-Zniv 
lisli If) Sj)eakers «)f Other I^m.i^ua^es endorses and supports the 
l)ihni;ual apj)roach to education, recognizing that it provides stu- 
dents oj limited Kn^lish proficiency with ecjual educational op- 
poi :uniiies. Fai^lish as a seeond lan,auat^e is an inlc^^jral and essen- 
"al component of bilm^ual-bicultural programs in the United 
States. 

Ihc inicrnaiional ori^anixat ion of Teachers of FOn^lish to 
Spr-akers t)t ( )iiier LinjLj;uat4es ur^es all those involved in thr educa- 
tn>ii (A students whose dominant lan^^ua^e is not Paiqksli to join 
jorces in impnA'tni^ and promoting bilin^^ual education. 

The ( haiiL>e ol' heart. obsemTs agreed, was due (o several 
reasons whicli probably incluclecl: 

III the bilingual monientum was too strong to stop: 
(2) i:SL teachers had become eonvinced that ESL instruction 
was ati integral par! of [jilin^ual education, so the niove- 
inern was no l(;n,i^er a threat (it was. in fact, expanding the 
niarket for ESL Iciiehers): 
(>^) biliiiLitral ecliieation had Liained respectability as an educa- 
tional alternative. 

THE CANADIAN CONNECTION 

reacher opposition to bilingual education had not only come 
honi KSL teachei s. of course: it had iK'en rat her widespread. Implicit 
in eilort to change is a message that existing practices have 
b( en ineffective. Many educators read into the bilingual alternative 
a kind ol indictment against traditional eciucation. Some felt com- 
pelled to defend the iinegrily of the status cjuo by discrediting the 
bilingual challenge and c|uestioning (he motives of those associated 
with it. Still other erities of l)ilingual education were alarmed at 
wliat seemed to be a concerted move toward national bilingualism. 
I':nconr;^ge() by (he suc cess of bilingual instruction, many bilingual 
advocates had begun (o suggest in die mid-seventies that bi- 
lingualism would be a good idea for (he nation in toto. However, the 
average American felt (hat bilingualism would be detrimental to the 
national ( ohesiveness tiiat only a single common language could 
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miniiKun. CiiiuL* tli<- ('aii;uii;M) liiiuuistif/polilic^il discord, a New 
Yark 'riJiu's rdihii i.il wai iird a.uniiist "a niis^uidrd linguistic scpar- 
aiisni iliai. u'hilc it inav st-t'iii to jM-oinisf its advocates limited politi- 
cal and idcoio^ical i)o\V( r. ^aii only have liic clTcct oC condciiiniii^ 
to juTiiiancnl economic and social disacK'antaiJie those who cut 
tiifinsclves oil iVoiii the inajorii\* cuiuire." hi a letter of rebuttal. 
l>i(,tcsM.r .Joshua Fishinan'of Vcsliiva University pointed out that 
(•(liniH ultnral divisiveness was far too deeply imbedded in a per- 
v.i.si\-e soeioeeonoiuic matrix to be "caused" by any kind ol educa- 
lion. And hilin.unal education jjcr sc. he added, was unfailin^y unify- 
m^ r.iiiier tliun divisive. The hallmark of all bilinjL^ual education was 
ihai it included a unifying supra-ethnic lan^ua^e of wider copi- 
munication. (In our case. I^n,L»lish.)-^"^ 

in bis siu{ly. Prof. Calvin Vellman p^rovided iinj^ortanl infor- 
luation about ilie siauis of linuuistic assimilation in the United 
S;aies as compared to that in two province's of Canadet The 
si.iUstical inform<iiion. presented clearly showed, according to the 
n-,careb. ilhii there w;is "lu) coniiKirability -whatsoever between the 
l.niLtuai^c situ.ition in Quebec and iluU in any part of the United 
S(. (Us. Therefore . die fxpri^ssed fears that lin^uisiic sepanitist 
uiovemeuis in this countiy iniuht lollow the example of Quebec 
(who-'C 1 MSn rclerrndum, incidiMitally, r(;jeeted separation fronrCarfn- 
ada) were without foundation. 

luforniation from itie P-'/l ( *cnsyb of Canada revealed ihal the 
ol Aiiulici/aiion \-arie(i c{)i isiderably between French speakers 
ii I (.Jurbcf ' an( i diosc in Ontario-presumably due to their differing 
poliiical aliitudcs loward Fualisli. Usin^i the 197(3 Nati(>n<\l Survey 
i)f hu-omr and Kducatlon. Veltman lound that a similar disparity 
rxi-ird m the t niied States. The rate at which et huolinuuistic 
^^oups in (he i '.S. shifted U) Kn^Ii^h as their usual lani^uaije was 
r.uvr for Ilispanies dian for any odier .Liroup. This may have been 
ichiied lo a phenomenon ohcu" obscived by anthropologists. Tliey 
li.id n()ii( ♦•d that contiurrcd {)r displaced national ,^roups tended to 
cliiio iM ihicc i)nneii)al culiuriil aitribuics; lan,uiua^^e, typical or ac- 
ru^iomed foods, and religion. liispanic lan^ua^e loyalty was sonie- 
limcs bl.tmcd for ti)(^ generally low Fn^Hsli prohciency amon^ Uis- 
j;anic vounusters. 

.\ioic ( hildreih <iu<'d M vears livinu in lu)uscholds where 
Si)anisli was spoken were LFP than, were chiklrcn of the same a^e 
iivinu in houscliolds wih'-re otluM" non-Kn.^lish lan^UuaiLies were 
spokrn, Si)''cificallv. there were 1.7 niillioii Si)anish lauuua^e back- 
i^n.und (hildrcn a^ed 11 widi limited Fnulish-speakin^ ability. 
This was prrtvnt olihe total number of children in this a.Ue ran.He 
li\'inu in ii'.asriiolds wluM'e Spanish was sj)oken. 

1u' 'onti.'.st there were 0.7 nnilion ehiidrcn a,L»cd 5 1-1 years 
iiom all othei i Mi^uaue minority backurounds combined who were 
L1-:P. This was only 17 j)ereeut ()f the total nimiber of children in 
I his aue ranoe livinu in households wliere other nondCn^lish. 
laui!,uaaes .vere st.oken. 

U.-.inu the s;une data i:)ase, Veliman found that : Hspanic chil- 
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(In ii horn in ilir I '.S, MiiiiiLiiicl who sj)ok(' l)()Ili Kii,u;iisli and 
Sj);iiiisli did iK-licr in school diaii those who si)()kt' only Kiif^Iisli. 
hi spile oC ihc ohvioiis iit'cd lor Kiiu;lisli as the j)riiU'ij)al laii/^ua^c. 
dr()j)i>iiiq Si)aiiisli altoi4(Mh(T did not coiitribule toward ac'hi(vin^ 
acadcinic siiecess. '"^ 

The iiinsi serious i)r()hleiiis were l)eiii<> eneountered bv His- 
panic i hildrcn horn outside ihe U.wS. Mainland who sj^oke onlv 
Sj)aiiish. Thus hiliuLinalisin— and. more siKH'il'ieally, En^^lish-doini- 
naiU l)iliniiiialisiii~a|)|)eare(i to vield the greatest edneational beii- 
eht. 

M.\a- ■liniiiLi his own research and thai ol' others, G. Richard 
Tneker siresscd ilial he would not ■'reeoiniileiid ... that Mexicari- 
Aiiierican. l-'raiieo /\iuerieaii. or other limited or noii Kni»lisli-speak- 
inu \"nun<j;sters in die United States be siibiiierijed in KiVL$lish me- 
(linm j)ro^raip.s." ( haraeteri/inu; the Canadian e.xperienees in bi- 
liiVi>ii il education and coiiii)arinL»; them to efforts in the United 
plates. 'I iieker coiieliided that l)ilinjj;ual edueatiou should lake the 
form ol a carelnlK- developed lan^naUe arts pro^raai inte.tjrated iiilo 
a t^eneial curriculum in which eontent is also lau^tjht in tlie modior 
I online. "I'lie purjjose." he said, "is to sustain and to nurture voiui^i^- 
siers" lijioiiisiic and eo^nitive development while teaehiii^tj the, see- 
nnd l.iiiLiua^e and liradually iiit rodueinjj; eontent materials in the 
seeond lauL^nauo. without ahandoniuL!; the laiVUna^e arls or the eon- 
tent iiiaierial taught in the mother tongue.'" 



BIUNGUAL MOVEMENT CONTINUES TO GROW 

LiriLiuisiie e.\j)erts were i^eMerally eoneerned witii the j^reser- 
vation ol' the student's motlier toniiue durintJi tlie learning of the 
seeond laiiLiuau;e. I'lny understood the importance of a bilingual 
cit i/eiiiA'. I lowever. t luy also understood that natit)rial bilin/Jiualism. 
altlioiiqh a desirable Uf)al. was an iinrealist ie one. A somewhat para- 
noic j)ortioii of the (iti/eniy. who appar(*ntly read iiu)re into the 
bilinmuil eciueati{)u manifesto than was actually there, saw the l.)i- 
lin^uul moveiiuMit as a sinister force, which needed to be stopped. 
Th'- ideal of uat ioi\al biliunualism, tlierefore. had become a red her- 
ring of son. (h'awiuLi; attenti()n. away from the immediate critical 
needs of LlOP students. Thus in the late .seventies. bilin,Li;ual 
eciiieaiors were (\ireful to iiiockTate (heir public pronouncements 
and limit t heir advocacy efforts to maintaining bilingualism amon^ 
national origin students who already sj^oke another tongue. The 
rhetori(^ was becoming less idealistic and much more practical. 
•'Maiiiteuaiu^e* bilingual education, however, was still considered 
the only sensible aj^proach for schools to follow, hi addition, bi- 
lingual inroads were Ix'in^ made into the Helds of special and voca- 
licjiial education. 

I'lie 197-1 (*oii^ress had created a discretionaiy program for 
bilingual vcx^atioucil trainin/j; for limited-English-speaking persons, 
hi die I97r) amendments to the Vocational Ecl^^c^tion Act of 1963 
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I* )ii^irss iioi onK' continued discrtM ionniy programs for bi- 
ll n^n;il \ Kil 1 1 .lining lor persons of limited ICniJlish-speaki n.L5 
.il)ilii\". l)ni also provided llMt !l le slates seive them under the "Iwen- 
t\- pei'eent disadvanui^ed set aside/' The Ac! recjiiired cwiy state 
I'eceivin^ lunds Irom the Federal uoveinine'M for the puipose of 
providing vo' ational edneation to all persons in all eoiuinunities of 
I he siiiie !o set aside a iiiinimnm ol' t\V(Mity i)ereent for persons \vh( 
were dest lihed as "(li.-a(lvantai4e(l." hieinded in this eateL^()Iy were 
peisons who had limited Knu,lish-speakim:, ability. 

i'wo vears later. ()(/K issued inal regulations in 1979 intended 
lo end dis( l imiiiation in I'Vderally-assisit d voeational edueation 
pio^rams. Pnised partly » • Title V'l of the C'i\'il Ri^^hls Act of 1964, 
(he guidelines spdlcd out criteria for access to jirourams by LEP 
si 1 ideut s. 

Clcarlv. v igilant enlbrcement ol' (/ivil Rights was a fairlv high 
iKiiiou.il i)riorit\-. So ueh so that LiCK'ernment instilulions and 
agencies were j)olieinLi each other, thus resulting in a system of 
checks ;ind l)alaiiees on eoinplianee. Congress was establishing 
criiciij lor (lie federal government which, in turn, had become the 
waichdou. to loi ill g{)veniments and other organizations. The courts, 
mca.nwlnlc. were keeping all instituiions hoae'^t. In fact, slack cn- 
fortcmcnt -lloris ol Civil Rights l)y tlx Nixon administration 
spurred a c{)uri order, in Adcuiis i\ tl.E.W.. requiring expeditious 
1 Ii':\V chorts ai d setting specihe time frames for the resolution of 
.lil ( ivil I'i^hts cases bronchi belbre OCR; 

• iiinetv da\'s to investigate r comi^laint and determine 
whether a violation had occured: 

• i.iUctv (lavs to legotiate a voluntaiy correeti\'e settlement: 

• ihirl\- (ia\'s lo launch formal enforcement act ion — if neeess- 
aiy. 

\Vs I he end o! \\)7i]. LVA- m most states could legally implement 
bilingual education programs. Threi fourths of the states liad bi- 
liiimial projccis. LICAs in .ome states were still pn)hibiled by law 
frnm giving classn)om instrut^tion in any but the English language. 
1)111 ai least four of these W(M-e choosing not to enforce this prohil)i- 
tif.n and weiv operating KSKA Title \'li |)roJeets. Only West Virginia 
was si ill entorcin^ its I'aiglishonly j)oliey. Thus. 42 of the Hfly states 
had operating bilingual |)rojects duriUL^' 1976. 

Twent\' two states reported over 1 million school students as 
limiied Ivu^lish speakers and therefore eligible for bilingual cduca- 
lion, or these, approximately half a million suidents (forty percent) 
W( re enrolled in iMlingual instiiiction j)rogranis. Of those enrolled, 
over eii^iitv pcrcenl sj)oke Spanish as their liome language. 

The f :S. I )c-j)artmeni of Justice, in 197(>. stoj)j)ed an eight -year- 
old l.\S policy oi charging all incoming Cuban refugees against the 
imnuLirat H)n (luoia lor the entin* Western Hemisphere. Shortly after- 
ward. Federal court ruled— in a class action lawsuit Hied by a 
" Mexicair alien i lamed Kejugio' SUvcJ— "IhaT the" WesltTrnTemf^^^^^ 
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quoras I k id i)("'('iV (lisrrrmii KTrm^^^^ 

ai)j)li( (i tor, and liad hccn denied, visas and had sui)se(juently come 
U> till' Uniled Stales illegally were allowed lo ajjply for a jjrovisioiia! 
perniil. This doeuineiH. whieh [)eeaine known as a Silvci letter, 
enabled lliein to slay in ihe U.S. wliile visas were issued lo reeMty 
I lie quota nnniher erroneously assigned lo the Cubans. Silva letters 
were issued lo apj)n)xirnalely 215.000 Western Hemisphere appli- 
eants. allhon^^h ilie U.S. Slale Dei^artinenl was planning to issue 
()n!\' 150.000 new visas lo ihese iinini^ranls. whieli ineani lhal 
70.000 lelierliolders would nol enjoy i)ernianenl stains. 

In U)76. a plnralily of ihe Puerto Riean electorate. 48 pereent. 
eieeled i he New I'roUressive Viwiy, yvhich advocated statehood for the 
island. Only B pereent of the voters sujJi)or(ed the Independence 
Pariy. Some j)()liiieal ol)sen.'ers Ix'lieved this was an indication tliat 
Puerto Rico could be headed for a 'iilare as the fifty-first state of 
the Union. The reverse mi^ijration that had started al the bcjijlnnin^ 
of the seventies had continued to increase, and. by 1977. home- 
bound Puerio Rieans outnumbered emigrants by neaiiv 
47.000 - some o! Whom were returning to the island lor the second 
or more iiiiies .iiid some of whom wt)uld be corning l)ack to the 
Mainland aujain in the near future. This "eirc'ular mit/rution" was 
one ol the stroniirst arguments lor bilinf^ual education, for these 
"i-emiu;rants" ilternately lived in iwo cultures and needed 'o retain 
both lanuuaii;cs in order to snivive in both worlds. Some 57.000 
younu; uMnrnecs in the public* schools of Piiertc Rico in 1977 were 
limited Si)anisli prolicient and were sufferin|4 severe adaptation 
j)rol)lcms ■ cultural as well as lin,i4uist ic. In general, return migrant 
adolesccnis e\j)cricnc(xl dr istic changes in their self-identity and 
self r^it riii; in their family and inteqj'TSonal relations: and in their 
relaih..isliijjs with broader aspects of their new environment, in- 
cluding its physical and cultural dimensions. 

I he j.M'owth of bilin.i4nal bicultural education in tlu* Unitt^d 
Slates continued slowly in 1977. hamj)ered by /^''uerally weak jK)liii- 
'\il snpj)()rl and widespread confusion and debate over its basic 
pbilosoj}hy. On the whole, slates were playing a limited role in h'l- 
liniiual education. With few exceptions, the number of SEA j)crson- 
nel involved in the biliiii^nal efforts was small and occupied a rela- 
! \-eIy f )W j)riorit\' in the bnreaucracUc hierarchy. Consecjuently. 
j)ro\ isi()ns lor statewide leadership and technical assistance lo LEAs 
were neces :-ily inadecjuale. Even llie bilinuual laws in many states 
were not e.\j)licil or substantive. Thus, it was unclear wbetiier cer- 
. n St. lies definitely mandated, merely pemiittcd. or strictly 
l^robibited bilin^i.al instruction. A lack of consensus over deli- 
nit. >)ns made it diffiiuilt to ascertain to what extent bilin^^ual educa- 
tion was bcini^ delivered )r simply promised. 

Mecause e.v li jMOifram funded by Title VII ESFiLA bad been 
dc , ' led by the aj)j)licant and because :-late bilingual laws varied 
depending, not only on the nec> . identified by educate rs but on the 
poliMcal prioi ilies of each state, eveiy biling' uil program in the U.S. . 
and its territories differed somehow from other bilingual programs 
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ill ihr coui tiy. Soiiu' wrir lairiv staiuiard: some were iiiiiqiic. Guam,- 
lor rxamplr. "luul a pro.urain lo teach the Chamorro lani^ua^c and 
culluiT. hill did not use Clianiorro as a medium of insiruetioii. In 
essniee. each slate fasliioncd ils biliiitiual proi^rams lo suit the 
needs of ils conslilueiits and cacli proi^raiii boasted its own particu- 
lar brand of success. 

BIUNGUAL TEACHERS 

I he proliieration of Stale le^islalio'i map.dating l^ilingual in- 
simeiion. alon.nwilh Ihe continuation ol Title VII programs, created 
U)r the lirsl lime ihe need fur r(\aulatini^ the licensing ot teachers 
ill Ibis held. By mi(M977. eleven states (Arizona, California Dela- 
ware lilniois. Indiana. Massachusetts, Michigan. New Jersey. New 
Mexico. Rhode Island, and Texas) had adopted certibcation stan- 
dards or special rcciuircmcnls for personnel working in bilingual 
education or oilier i)rograms designed to meet the needs of LEP 
siiidcnis. The re(iuirem(Mits varied considerably among states, re- 
ileclini; not only the experience and sophistication of each state in . 
this area, but also the level of commitnient to the cause. All eleven 
slates were leciniring proficiency in a language other than English, 
as well as competence in the culture cUid heritage of the minority 
groups to be seived. Five (Arizona. Illinois. Massachusetts. New Jer- 
sey, and Texas) were also requiring prohciency in English. 

Teacher certihcation was a job-related requirement and. as all 
economic issues, became a hotly contested matter— with suits filed 
against some stales and testing institutions. The New Jersey Educa- 
tion Associaiion. for example, sued that States Department of 
Fxlncaiion challenging the viiliditv of a language prohciency test 
administered bv Educational Testing Services. The courts rulmg, 
while agP'cing with some of NJEA's allegations during the hearings, 
((.nlinned the State's prerogat- c to set certification standards. 
Sv.me of the complaints leveied ..gainst certincation requirements 
in some states were based on the Ibllowing: 

1. Teachers in bilingual programs were expected to be lully 
bilingual: reciuii cd. in fact, to pass proficiency examinations in both 
languages. School administrators did not "buy" the concept ol team 
tcachiiig in which eacli teacher would I'lmclion in his/her dominant 
language only: one teaching content in the students' dominant 
language an(i ihe other teaching English as a second language. 

2/ An endorsemenl required bv some slates on the certiticates 
ofbiliiigual and ESL teachers, in addition to the established criteria 
lor standard certihcation, was regarded by those affected as double 
(sometimes triple) certification— and discriminatory. Education of- 
ficials agreed that it constituted double or triple certihcation but 
rejected the discrimination charge. They contended that similar 
demands were macic of guidance counselors and vocational 
educatcrs. for example/'*"* 

;3. Some Slate teacher certification olfices refused to honor a 
"grandfather clause ' which would have exempted from the new 
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icrlilicalion rc(niin'iii('iils those tcacluTs who were teaching in bi- 
lingual ('(liicaiion programs piior to (lu* cxislcncc of the bilingual 
or ICSL ccM*tilic*at(\ Soinr ol' these early pioneers had, in fact, written 
sueec^ssful |)roposals for bilingual grants, designed programs, de- 
velo|)ed eurrioLihiin, and taught bilingual college courses to up-and- 
eoining bilingual educators— the veiy courses that had qualified 
these newcomers for certification. Now^ these veterans were lieing 
rc(iuire(l to take "(juali lying" courses, many oi which were being 
tauglit by their ibmier students. 

On the other side of the cert illcat ion issue was tlie union con- 
tract. Some school districts alleged that contract rights of teachers 
clashed with the implementation of bilingual programs. Some 
s( luiol adiuinisl ralors argued that in order to hire new bilingLuil 
> !i(*rs they would have to lay oiT monolingual tccichcrs with more 
st'uiorily— possibly with tenure. The crux of this argument, some 
Hispanic leaders ol)served, was whether teachers' contract rights or 
students' needs would prevail in a conllict. Alleging there was a 
(juota system implicit in biiingual-bicultiircil education, AFT Presi- 
cienl All)erl Slianker contended since the early seventies tliat bi- 
lingual educators wriv merely creating jobs for which only national 
origin minorities would qualify, thereby excluding other educators 
from scarce em|)loyment opportunities, Yet, statistics did not sup- 
port this charge, 

hi New Yin k City schools, Puerto Ricans constituted 2(3 percent 
of the student poj)Ulation but only one percent of the teaching staff, 
in NewJersex'. where M.3 percent of the public school enrollment was 
Hispanic, only l.r> percent oi' the teaching staiT was Hispanic. The 
largest jjroporlion ol" Hispanic teachers — 6 percent— was found in 
Hudson County, where the Hispanic enrollment was 39 percent, in 
Caliibrnia, more than 2H percent of the student enrollment was 
1 hspanic. l)Ui less than 6 percent of the |:)rofessional school staff was 
Hispanic. 

l*Yc(|uenlly. I)ilingual education programs in the U.S. were 
staffed by Knglish-s|u\iking teachers supported by an assemblage 
of Spanish speaking aides, hi lact. in 1973, the NEA had estimated 
that 8-1.500 Spanish-speaking, 7,400 Native American, and 3,500 
Asian American teachers would have to be hired in order to bring 
about a national origin sludenl-teacher ratio approximating tlie 
naiionwide net^d. 

Another nationwide suirey of the language proi'icieney and 
educational background of teachers* seiving LEP children conducted 
in 197(3-77 <"ound that only one-th.ird of the 120,000 teachers work- 
ing with language minority children were teaching them in their 
native language. The other two-thirds were teaching them ESL. Of 
the 42.()()() teachers using the children's native language i'or instruc- 
tion. onl\' one in seven were considerec; fuKy qualified. Less thcUi half 
of the 42.000 had academic training in bilingual education. Ap- 
parently, many teachers were Ix'ing assigned tobilingual classrooms 
on the basis of their language skills alone, rather than on the basis 
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of j)r()rcssi()iKil training in bilingual education. However, only one- 
ihinl of (he l^.OOO were 1 lisi)aiues— some of whom spoke English 
as their native lan^iia.Llie. I'urlher. few elassrooms had Hispanic 
teachers: in 1976. less "than three percent of all public school em- 
j)l()yees in the United States were Hispanic, with nearly as many 
Hisjianic seivice workers (custodians) as Hispanic teachers. Of the 
27.()()() non-1 lispanic teachers working with language minority stu- 
dents. 5,000 spoke other non-English mother tongues. 

Ihe results of the suivey indicated that there was a shortage 
of teaelr-rs with basie preparation in bilingual education, even 
ihongli there were manv teachers with some preparation in bi- 
lingual education whose training was not being used. Although 
1:^0.000 teacliers had some degree of training in bilingual educa- 
tion, only one-ihird of them— 22.000 of whom were teaching ESL 
onlv -were acluallv using their skills in schools. 

Only one i)ercent of all faculty in the U.S. "was His- 
panic—including those teaching Spanish and working in bilingual 
cdui'atioi] programs. With many employed in specicil assistant or 
allirmative act ion/e(|ual employment capacities, even fewer held 
substantive i.)olicvmaking positions. It would have seemed apt. 
aiihongh admittedly- radical notion, that as the ethnic composition 
of municipalities changed from predominiuitly Anglo-Saxon to Mex- 
ii an-Anierican. PuerK^ Uican. or Cuban, the content and style of the 
schools' eurricula as well as staffing patterns, would have changed 
accordingly. Quite to the contraiy. however. Hispanics were finding 
themselves victims of another double jeopardy: underserved by pro- 
grams designed to redress inequities and iilseived by the popular 
notion thai the ineciuities no longer existed.'^'' 
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Bilingual Program 
Evaluation 

TlllC niCCADE OF ilu* seventies was marked by a relcni'^^ss 
(iernand lor aeeountability in education— especially in bi- 
lintiual education. Evaluation components were buil^ into in- 
dividual bilingual programs— oflen as a condition of fniiding. These 
evaluative efforts yielded encouraging data but vcr}^ few were vali- 
dated and disseminated. The paucity of scholarly research and 
evahiation of iMliuf^ual pn)grcmis would iatcr prove to be the Achilles 
lieel of (he bilingual movement — albeit unfairly so. 

in two separate sUidies. Dulay and Burt'*'^ (1976) and Zappert 
and Ciiiz " * (1977) appraised the results of nine bilingual research 
studies and ihree bilingual project evaluations. In both cases. 58 
percenl of the findings were positive. 41 percent wer^ neutral, and 
only 1 percenl was negative. The appraisers explained that a neutral 
effect was a positive fiiKling because it meant that students in 
bilingual education classes were learning at the saiiie rate as stu- 
dents in monolingual classes. They concluded thai learning in tAvo 
languages did not interfere with a student s acadennc anu cognitive 
perlbnnance. If. ii7deed. students in l;t?^ngual classrooms had the 
addtd advantage of ieaniing a se^joiv . . ■ and culture without 
impeding iheir educational progre . . 'al no.; significant 

linding cr)ukl be inteq^rcted as a posri ive Cii' ."t of bilingual instruc* 
tion. The variables examined in th^ s?>idy .^^^e oral language de- 
velopment, reading and writing . - ^-I'Jies. /ir.^-? ce and mathemaUcs. 
socal r>tndies acliievement. cognii c Uotv ng. and self image. In 
addition, the researchers found cu\pirU~<.6 r Idence that lyilingual 
(*(luca(i()n pi-ograms improved sc' oof aiteon. nee. 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

13ertl?a Trevino found that in '^yr ' School, outside Larcd- 
TX. both Spanish and English-spv. ,ving children learned ma'h 
emaiics better bilingnally than thej' did when taught in Eng^T^ 
alone When the Nava,os evaluated their own bilingual schoc cX 
Rough Rock. AZ. they l =u:id the children were more proficien, 
\)i){h languages than they would hav(^ Jeen if forced to use Engir^: 
alone. 

In a ihird-year program, both Spanish and Anv'.kphone 
kindergarten students n the bilingual program of Philad-^- PA 
exceeded the city-wide mean and a control school groi». or' the 
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I'liil.Kh Iphi.t Uc.uliiu'ss Test (;j v • • ^ i nicrciict'cl (fsl)— and al- 
iciul.mcr M'cniiis wcic hctlcr i\ la ilu* rontrol flrouj). 

In 1 M(>M. j>i i()i- lo llu' hc^iiKMUL!; (il Mic Si. .John Valiry l)iliiimial 
l)r()j('( i in Madawaska, MIC. as as ciL^lily ; ' rrcnl ofiiic Frrnch- 

■^j)( akiiii», sdicU'iils sioicc! bci' .v .;ia(U* in laii,Hua;^r aiui inaili 

on ilic St'iiolasl ii' Ai)litncl(* "if (SAT). I^v llu* sixili ^radc, the nic- 
dian siDi't' in sc irn.ci' was t.-M.- and a 1 :. tit" years below ^^rade level 
Kan(lt)iMl\- selected l-'reneli I'rji:': isl> b.iin^nal schools were inalelied 
wiih all I-aiL^iish < ()nir()l s(ii(;,?V-i having students of eonijjarable IQ 
an(i s(u iociononiii" slalns. vser liv(^ years ( U)7(}-75). bilin,L!;ually- 
irained students were iounc; a outperlorni slndenls in the eofilrol 
sriinols in Mnulisli lanm^)L-. sicills aiid math—and eonlinued to 
rcinani aiirad. I'iuun's \' 7-\ 75 shnwed tha; sludenls in the 
bilinmial i>rourain ai hie\'; d avra^e or al.KJVcdveratJt^ stanines in all 
snl'jcrt <invis on the Melroijoiiian Aehirvenient Test (MAT) in grades 
1 1. At the s<'condaiy IcNel. ^.iroiecl s'aidepa*. ■ '.red wiUiin the 4-6 
sianinr ran^c in Fai^li.v.i rt.:^!in^. math, and ii.uuai4<^ arts on the 
SisA Ai hic\( iiieni Test, in K-'^lit ion. sludea.ls in t he biiinLiual schools 
showed ni.iior i^aiiis r: V- in( oi^^cepl. ' 

Thiri\ one mat. nr'v pa^rs ot ...cuts sele( ted from the 
l)nML»!as. AZ. f)!lini4ual jaro.uran: and In 'lie re.ijnlar j:)r()^L5ram (usin^ 
the l'(\ih()dv i'ii'tnrt^ \'oe;;l ail )!;* Tcs» .a ; a basis lor malelyin.L!;) were 
adininistrrct: the MAT i^^ 'l-c s; /i.-^i^ o.' 197-1 after two years in the 
j)rf)i^ram. Ninrieei: o: tiiesi- • • :'-'-:|uently took the Wide RaniL^e 
A( riie\'( nient Tost (WI</\T) batter, i Iv7r). In the second ,L!;rade. the 
hilinuual jaomam students sco.t-.' : i^t^htly lower on the Kni^Iisli 
MAT than the controls (mean: 120 v. 1 2iS) arui sliiShlly hii^her on 
i!ie S[)anish MAT (thon.Uh tlie *;^^ierenet^s were not sii^nincani). But 
bv the third urade. bii^N^u.il i)ro^i4rain students outperfonned the 
(•on(r(;l L^roup in ICn^h-a vr,}iUi,j^ {62 v. 51). sjM^lliu^t; (34 v. 32). and 
ariihni(Mi(^ [31 v, 2\'' ai>d . ere ./nead o^' the controls in Sixuiish as 
well. In addition, ti e 'iM ! mial j)roiirani students exceeded the nonii 
in l-aiLilisb readi - C io- > i eir a^i^e level on tlieWI^T (62.47 v. 61.16). '^"' 

( hinesc (ioi.^a/. nt students in the San Francisco Title Vil bi> 
liui^nal j)roL>rain f : lf)7rv7(> were at or abo\'e district and national 
norms in laii^lish a kI n)ath in three out ot six grades, and only one 
inoiiili l)eliin(l in two others, as measured by the Comprehensive 
rcs( nl Pnjsic Skills ((^TflS). In acklitifHi. KnL;Hsh-sj)eakini$ students 
in d'o program j)(^rronued at ov above national and district nomis 
in nil onulc iileaionstratinij; that the time spent learning Cantonese 
did not dei:\u I iVain ICn/^lish lan^iiii^tfe devek)j)ment). 

I he Spa . :sli ' Title \'I1 biliPviiual j^ro^ram students \n the 
se^-cnth i^rade showed two months greater Ljain that regular San 
laai ( ,'seo siuden! - < ii the CTHS dining 1975-76. and were only one 
n.ont b behind otl:e' listrica students in the same schools. Addition- 
ally the ai)sentcei ■ amoni? bilingual j)ro^ram students was less 
dian oe - (bird ol tne rcLiular proi^ram students (3.(> jXTcent com- 
pared to 12.1 j)er(Tnlj. 

Att( r.'J Mi( lii^nn's I'rom five seeondan' schools in New York 
Ciiv reveaU d that Spanisli and Chine.se-speakina students cin-olled 
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ill l)ilinL;ual pr()m;ims roiisisU'iilly luui a \vv\ pcvccni lii^lKT average 
daily al iiMidaiu'c rati* tliaii llir school as a whole. 

In Lafayrdc Parish, the huh ofthc Frviuh socMcty in Ia)uisiaruu 
stiuifiHs ill <;raclrs K-3 in llir bilingual program porlbrnied as well 
as or si<;niju\iiuly 1): tlrr lhan a control Uroup of students in the 
iuonolliit>ual Kni;lish program in all areas lesied, including reading 
and readinu readiness, linguist ie sirueturcs. wrilin;:^. math conee[)ts, 
and social science. 

On (he Inter American Test series. Latino children in Orleans 
Parish. \j\ showed a gradual nu^isurabie t^ain in comparison with 
an An[>loj)hone reference ii;roup from prescliool through ^rade three 
and. I)y the liiird i^radc. oui-pcrfomicd their Ani^lo peers in general 
ability when tested in both Kn^lish and Spanish. 

On the ("I'MS. Spanish-dominant children in tlie Artesia NM 
bilinuual prouram scored si^nihcantly hi^^her than the control 
lirouj) in grades three and four in English and reading. Even Ent^- 
lish (huMinant children in the program scored higher than their 
control Lironp. lii general, the control j^roup children continued to 
loM' positive sell iii:au;e while the bilingual program children main- 
taincc! or inci'cased it. 

A 1^)77 siudv ciirried out by Dorothy lx-ij;arreta in California 
compared tiie cHectivcness of three types of l3iIinL!;ual approaches 
Willi that of two types ol' Kni^lish-only approaches in developini^ 
Kniilish comimmicative competence of Si)anish-back^round 
ki nde ruartcn children. The three bilingual treatments were found 
to br significantly superior lo tlu* two ICn;j;lish-only treatments in 
develoi)ini; I'a iL;l)>^hdanLiua^e skills. Tlie moi^t effective ofthc three 
was one with balanced l.)iIinLiual usa,£j;t^ (fii'ty perceni En<j;lisli and 
fifty i)ercent Spanish). 



Xationwide evaluation effor|s were imi)lenientecl by tlu^ U.S. 
Office of Hducaiion (USOK) at two different levels. One of tlieiu 
focused on individual programs. Data from these programs were 
sciTeued bv the. Joint Dissemination Review Panel of USOK. which 
^ at{emj)ied to determiiu^ whether the results were valid, reliable, and 
educationally significant. Once validated the data were dis- 
seminated for possible replieatit)n or other appropriate use. 

The other level of evaluat ion- studied the collective, nationwide 
impact of a class of prt)L>rams funded from a common PVderal i^rant. 
The first two of t liese nationwide studies were conducted pra.ciicallv 
i)aek to back around 1 97(5— and both reported ncLjative results. The 
publii ity surrounding these reports proved very detrimental to the 
l)iiinu.ual movem'.Mit. lor it tended to substantiate the theretofore 
unfounded crit icisni from those who opposed bilingual education 
on purely [)ei's()nal or political grounds: worse, it provided an arsenal 
of "scientifit^ proof* for unsympathetic legislators to justify the 
elimination olthe programs: and. worst, they phti«ft?C[ seeds of doubt 
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ill ihc iiiiiuls ol tliosc wlio had suj^i^orlcd and siiicrrciy believed in 
bilingual iiislrurl ion. 

'I he lirst rei)()ri was released by the General Aeeouiitin^ oniec 
(CAO) aher a siiuly eonducted to assess tlie elTeetiveiiess of the 
l'e(!eraIly-snpi)orte(i bilin.Ljiial proLSranis and to sug^Hest ways to im- 
provr ifieir adiiiinisiralion. U eoiuluded that the protiranis had 
l)r()Hressed lillle toward their ,iV(nils oft 1 ) idenliryin^bilingual educa- 
lioii ai)i)n)a(iies. (2) adetiualely trainini^ bilingual edueatioii 
leaehers. and C^) develoj^in^ suitable instiiietional materials, 'I\vo 
main faelors eontributin^Li; to the poor jjerfoniianee of the target 
poi)ulaii()n were isolated: (1) the Ian|Liiiaiie oflimiled Ent^Iish-speak- 
inL> children may not have been nsed in elassroom instiiiction. and 
{2) there may liave been too many Eni^Iish-speaking ehildren in 
project classrooms, diluting; jjroject elTeeliveness for target children, 
hia(ic(iuaie monitorinii; and dinieulty in assessing Englisli language 
proliciency also consiiniied i3rol:)lems, according to the GAO Re- 
j^ori."^ 

Siill. however, the GAO study fouiui that LKSA children were 
bcncriiing iVom bilingual education programs in several ways. At the 
sixteen projects rtvicwed. the target chil^iren were receiving educa- 
tional seiviccs and bcncrits that they olheavise might not have 
received. Aviiilable test scores indicated that some program partici- 
pants made noniial i^rogrcss in reading and niat li. although most 
students did not achieve at rates coinparabltNto national averages, 
llowcV(M-, the it^iability ol' the test results was (iuestionahle because 
lest insiiumcnts wcrv believed to be inappropriate for LESA chil- 
dren. While no objective evidence was available, pi'oject personnel 
believcfl program j^ari icij^ants had enhancecl self-images, improved 
.iliiiudcs toward school, and increased a|:)preciation foi; th.eir domi- 
nant lai|guage and tuillurc, 

A.I.R. STUDY 

■['he nei^alive hncliuLis ol" the C;A0 Report were rorroiioratcd by 
the second study, designed t(^ evaluate tlie proiirams' direct cfleet 
ui)on students' aVatlcmIc |)ro,oress. That study was conducted by the 
An\encan Institutes lor Research (AIR), an independent, California- 
based firm, in behalf of liSOKs Office of Planning. Budgeting, and 
l-:\alnation. It cKtcmpted to dctennine— among other things— the 
InipiJf'i of l)ilingual education on students in (^ognitive and alfcetive 
(loniains in Spanisii English Title Vll iMoJects, and its per-pupil cost. 
The siudv was based on a national sample of 3S l.Mlingual programs 
\\\\\\ had been operating for at least four years. It examined the 
performance of more than 7.0()() students in grades two through six 
during the \ \)7r^ school year. A somewhat smaller sample of these 
suidents (about l.OOO] was followed up in the I97B-77 school year 
to allow more tiiiie for program effects to become evident, 

TIjc original AIR evaluation design ca.lled for the identihcation 
of non 'l itlc VII classr(K)ms with students who were comparable to 
the children being studicd,^'^ The progress of these comparison 
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groups (Im iiiu i he icsi pn iod (jipproxiinaltiy onc-half ycar between 
and jjost tests) provided a profile on wliieli to estimate how 
eliildren in the bilingual eiassrooins wonid Iiave ijeen expected to 
perform wit boot Title VII services. 

1 l()we\'rr. onl\' twenty of tiie 38 school districts tested were able 
to olfi-r control i^ronps. and 83 percent ol' dicse control students 
spoke onhj Kiuilish an() another twelve percent were English domi- 
nam biliiiLiual. This stands to reason, because if most of these 
children bad been LI-:SA they would (or should) have been receiving 
seiTiccs to helj) them overcome the lani^uaife barrier as required by 
Tiile \'I of I he CMvil Rit>lHs Aei and confinned by the Supreme Court 
in Ldu. Ilowrvcc. this also meant that Mr credible esliiiKt''^ of how 
cliildrrii would have performed without the bilingual program was 
based on the uains made l)y children who were ovcrliwelrnin^ly 
English nionolin.Linal. 

( i inversely, only '^H pcrceni of the Title Vjr j^arl icipants were 
monoliminal in IIni>ljsi;. nihouqh 47 i:)ereenr^ were English domi- 
nani hilinqual. However. 28 j)crccnt were Si)anisb dominant or 
monolingual in Spanisli (e()inj)ared to hve percent of the control 
i^rouj)). 

In an\ eveiii. aeeordlniJi to the AlH Report, i)articijjation in an 
1-'.SI';a l iile Spanish l^nHlisli bilin,U;ual education project did not 
iippear lo produee i^ains in either Kn^lish lan^ua^e arts or math- 
emaiies oxer and above^ what would have been expected had the 
suidenis been assigned to a traditiv)nal classroom. Relative to na- 
tional norms. Tiile Vli siudents seorcd aboiu the 30th percentile in 
ma! liemai ies but the 2()ih i)ercemilc in ICii^lish. hi fact. non-Title 
suidents in se\ eral )u;ra(les made slightly ^i^reater i^ains in English, 
an efleci aiiribuied by I lie AIR rej)orters to the substantially greater 
amomn of insiruetion lime devoted to Spanish lan^ua^e arts in 
Title classrooms.'"' Naturally, this also caused the students in 
bilin<inal proorams lo learn more Sj)anish than their non-Title VII 
eountiMpari^s— 1 1 only posit ive elfe(M in favor of l^ilin^i lal education 
found l)y I he AIR study. The study did not e\'cn find a measurable 
dillerenec^ in studenis' alliludcs toward school. 

M(vst imporlaiuly. !lic fact that 72 percent of the children in 
(he TiihA II programs examined were found to be English proficient 
did noi escape the AIR obsciA'crs. The implications of this discovery 
were ihai nearly three fourths of the Title VII students were not 
LKSA and thus would have been just as well seivcd by a standard 
(nonbilinL»ual) (nu'ricnlum. 

I bis study was siL^nilicani in that it was the only such research 
available on tlu^ elfects of bilin^uiil pn^^rains. It was likely to retain 
that (hsiinetion because to conduct a study comparing a bilingual 
|)r(^Uiam with a nonbilin^ual proL^nim usim$ elementary' school chil- 
dren would ha\'e j)laeed the investigating district in potential vio- 
lal ion ol" OCR's ban Remedies, since the desi/in of such a study 
wcuilfl have necessitated that some children be deprived of the (equiU 
edueational] opportunity of participating in the bilingual prograiii. 
As a result, the /MR st ndv report remained a classic indictment of 
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iMhiiLMi.il li If. ii K )i I m (lie lliiilcd SlaU's. 

Scvn.il ( ikk.i! .iii.ilvsrs o! \\\r results of I lie AII^ Sluciy were 
roiidiM ird well kiinwii ;uul respected ineiiihers of \\)v hiliti^ual 
ediirji 1(111 rotiumn'ily. AiuoiiU the most proiniruMil were Uiose by 
the ({n'eeior (^1 till' Sail Aiit()iii()-I)ased liUt'iii'ult ural Development 
i\i-.(Mreli Assoei.it ion (IDK'X), the directors of liloomshuiy West of 
S.m I'r.ii icisco. stall hoin the ("eiiler lor Apj)lied Linguistics (CAL) 
< )! Ai 111 li^ton. VA. and the evalnator of the hidividuali/ed Hilin^ual 
In-.tri:- tioM dMI) Proi^raui of the State ol" Washin,ij;lon. All instilu- 
iions 'A-cre nonprolit. 

1! MvA lonnd no l'A\cr than sixteen disei-ej)anci(^>> in the idenlifi 
( aimn off he lariici j)ojjnlation. liie selection o!' eotiH)arable conlrol 
groups, icsi insirnments nsed in the study, the amount of time 
hriw icM pi'e and j>ost test in i>, lack ol'consisiiMUA' in |)roLjrams bein^ 
sMidn-d. adct|narv ol inst rnct lonal .stall', and die source of" fiuuls 
hciuLi niili/ed. 11 )I\/\'s. director. ,jose Cardenas:, charged that the 
->tud\ raised issues concerniujj; (1) USOIC's lack of commitment to 
1 »ilinL'.i lal cchuMiiou: (2) I 'SOfC's judi^nient in funding and j)uhlish- 
ui^ siK li a p(H)rly desioncd and imj)leniented stuck': and (3) USOR's 
niad* (|i laic supcn'ision ol' its Title VII hilinifual education pro- 
Uraiiis 

ilcidi l)iil.i\' and Marina Hurt, directors of Hloomsbnn' West, 
pniuicd oni ili.it t he AII\ findiui^s did not refer to Spanish dominant 
!.!\SA siudents. hut to i jit;lish dominant and (in some cases) Eni!,~ 
li^h m(»uoijnUnal groups. This was the ci\sv in 05 to SI percent of 
I lie ^ludeuts. dependini; on the <j,rade level. *-'- 'I'he nuiiilK-rs of 
Spanish dominant and Sjjanish monoiint»,ual studeiUs \ve\e so 
-in. ill. in fact, as to preclude a statist iealK' siqnilicant conijjarison 
w\ii\ ^uideuts ill nou 'I'itle \'Ii proi^ranis. Thus, the AIR study did 
ui>i j)ro\ ide information on the imj)aet of bilingual education on 
I n il\- h} !S.*\ sindenis-~tlie ones wlio would stand lo derive the most 
h( !u li! iroiii bilingual in.st nuM ion. '** ' 

Ti.nv ( ira\' and P>ealri/ Arias of CAL faulted the Ail\ study for 
Ms laihnc to distiui^uish between tj;ood and weak prourams. tlie 
admin isi rat ion ol standard i/ed test s t hat did not nuMsure what was 
aciuallv tauL;hi. neuleci in<; to test for comparability at the ousel ol' 
I he suid\'. and dependiiiL!; on teachers' opinions to ^aut^e students' 
laML;u;ij^e abilitv- -especially wlien only half" the teachers were found 
I (1 bt - p! ( »! icieni in bot li l*aii;lis] i and Sj.)anish by AlR's own measure- 
men Is. 

An .\II\ i\'pe e\ aluat ion should nsualK' be resen'cd fcjra. project 
lii.a IS (ievcldpiiientally well-defined, stable, and rcplieable. "Sum- 
iiiaii\('" rvaln.a Ions slionld be postpontxl untd projects have 
niau lied, ah hou^h I lu re may bf si ibcomponents ol' a total program 
liiai have achie\'cd snfficieiit maturity and shc>uld. therelore. l)e 
t'\"aluaied in terms oi tluar iMleel i\'eness and applicability to otlu^ 
pioitranis and school districts.*''"' Hilin^ual education and all oi' its 
atiendafU subdisciplines had not reaelieci su.{Ti(aenl maturity by the 
laid si'M'Uties to ha\(' warrantee] a summative evaluation. However, 
under ilie political |)ressure for pi"(0^ram acccnintability. a sum- 
mati\e (A'ainaiion h.id to be j)rematurelv aj)plied. 
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CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 

lU'M'vW Mt ( 'oiiiu l!. cvjIikUoi ol a l illc luiLiiMiil rdncnlion 
1U-014I-.U11. NUi^^rsird (lie A!l< Sliuly may iioi !ia\'(' mot tlio siaiuhird 
owtliial ion ro(|iiironuiil^- ■■■ : In" US()!v Slio iir.Liod llioso \v!io would 
iiilri j Jici ilir AIU Kcporl !)(' luindlul of llic siL^niiu-ani luisrjiattii 
hclwcrii 1 hr iiiil ial laii^i \,.^r 5 onipc -loin t* of dio 1 roan 1 1011 1 i^roiip aiui 
dtal ol llio coinpansoii ,i;ronp. dospilo llio lad lliat llio original AIR 
(AMluaiion design callod l()r llio .sfi/nc initial linLiiiisiio coniix'tonco 
ainoiii; iIk- sMkIoiks oi (lio iwo groups- a lac! ilial was (Mrol'i ilK* 
oiiulicd Ironi dio linal AlK Koporl. Dr. Mc(N)nnrll iiu'itrd ooni- 
pari^un o! Ilio AIU iindinu^ willi dala i^cnoralod llio naiioiiallv 
\Mlidalfd cvaliiaiion study oi tlic iud ,\ i(luar»i/od Hiliii^ual Instruo 
tiou (IMI) Program lor Mi^raiU ( 'liildron. which was not our of the 
Title \ll pioi^rauis inoluded in the AIR Rc{ion.'-'" 

rin il'I data were l)<iscd on a six yoar study; H)? ! 79. Upon 
cnicrinu (he pro^iaia in M)7 1. the lanUua^c doniiuauoo of the sin 
dcn:^ \\ .IS dcU'i iniiu'd. ( )nl\- ihosc suidcnts whoso i)riniaiv lani^ua^o 
Was Sp.inish wore anah/cd rnrtiioc, (>n dio i)roinisc that uon Eiui 
h^ii spcikniL: ' hildicn oonsi iuitcd t ho piiino houoriciarios of iho 
i'alin^ii.il i;di loai ii >n Ad. Tost data lor icadiuu and niath wore 
di\ailo(i inio ihrcr biennial periods (1971 75. 197(i77. 197.S-79). 

11 le M snlliuL', daia Iroiii die IHl evalu.itlon and the AIR Iiiii)aet 
SlMd\ ueiv in ^ha/p ('(Miirasi. Title Vll eliildren in the IHl Stud\- 
St ored -^lunilie.Midy his/her ,11 e\-eiy aLie le\el than the eoniparisoii 
Uinnps ,(»! ihe s.inie aue .ind laiis^uas^e doiuinaneej on tests ol Kuil 
lish \ n. ■. li >nL .trid re.idiu<4. and mat lieiiial ies. 

Ivelai i\ e 1(1 nal lorial noriiis tor I'aii;lisli. Title \'I1 Si)(i!iisli c/o/nr 
r.ii'ii sindfiiis across jjiadcs wcrf ix-rtoriiiiiiLi at the 9th per- 
t cnhle \\h''M the\- ciiicrri! the bilingual program, at the I-ltli after 
lull \ e.ir a! N'ndancc. at t he 1 Si h alter one \'ear. i he :^()t 1: alter two 
^■'■ar"\ and die .'>()ih percentile after" three years in ihe pi'io^i-ain. 
Reiaii\i In nation. il nornis lor niadi. I'itle \1I Spanisli ({ttjuiiKuil 
"-iidenis .tcross L'ladvs were ])eiloi*iuinLi a! the 11th percentile 
when ;i)c\- enlered the proLiraiir at liie '2l)V<\ altci" half \"ear at ten 
dance, at ihe .■)M[h alter (Hic year, the .S^tii alter two \'ears. and the 
7!)il! pcrccnlile allcr ihi'cc years in at teiKhnnee. 

:\ \ h T ! lirec years in die program all l> roups were scc,rini» at i lie 
nalional nonn^ \\\ i)o(h reading and juadi. "Tids indiealed th«U th(^ 
r.ii'" ol dc\ r-lopiiieni w<is taster lor Ihe !-^j)anish doiniuanl ehildren. 
tor d!e\- had -whirled oni aiueli lower !!,an the niliuLiual ^K')U|). 

ini idenUill\-. wa^ lunded hy Till" MI as a researeh and 
drinoi !si rat ion pi'o^rain model to sen e a special tarj^ct i^rcaip — die 
chiMieii i»l migrant tarin woikta's— presumed \o represent the bol- 
!<>m ol ilir socioeconomic Tukka in the United States. In addition 
to (heir po\city. these children sulTert^d linUuistic h<u"riers. (tiscon 
tiimiiies ai iheir schooling, and a nuillii)lieity of handieaas as 
s()i )jicd with 1 lieir nal i(>nal origin, mohil it y. aaid socaal status. 'Thus, 
(lie II W test resnlis could not he readily atlrihuted lo sclec't»^»ii ot an 
■'ad\-rin tailed ' class ol cTindren. 

Tlu- (esi scores also showed that die Ioniser the studrnls rv 
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ni. lined in iln- pii)L>i;iin. ilic iiioi-c si^nii'iciuil iUv iinprovmicnl in 
.uiiic\'rinrnl. ri:rsc icsnlls liad liiplc iinpiitTilions: th.cy conrirmcd 
{\:v t nniiil.il ivc i)nuMits of hilin^ual inylnuMion. tlu*y dt'inonstnited 
ilir vmIiu^ oI lon^iindiiiai rvalualion. and lliry nndtTscorcd the ini- 
l)()rianLf of i)osii)()ninM snniinalivr rvalnalions until the projiiraiii 
iinlnrcd, 

Miiinnnai rduratinii aj'-ipartMUly liad a ion^-lrnu sh^q)cr rlTect 
on smdcnl ariiirvrnirnl. 'l liiis. it was diHicult to draw inranin|Lilul 
(Oiu lnsions hv (•()nij)ariiiL!; siudrni aciiirvfau'nt in tlic early grades, 
riiis also nicani lhat iransilional bilin^Uiil programs, lasting tiiree 
\cars or less, conld nol br cxpcrlcd to yirld optimum results. Some 
j><'()|)lf poinled out thai this was nol unlike panning a business., 
wlu rc il lakes approximately ten years lo show a profit. Sliort-temi 
nieasnremeiils of [)ilinu;ual edueatioii were veiy likely lo be mislead- 
ing l)e( anse ( 1 1 ICnivlisli instiiu iion often siaried in "low f^ear" (and 
aneleraied gradually). (2) it was olten neeessaiy' to dehiv the in-* 
(lodneiion ol readinu in order lo [provide an onil base in the seeond 
iaiimiaiie. and {'M dual lanifua^e teaehin^ followed differ<-nl sequene- 
iiiL* ul aeadeinie mailer. 

i hr ( umnlalive efleels of bilingual insln.iclion were also ob- 
seived in ni her bilingual studies. They were evident, for e.x^uuple. in 
an evaluation of the Koek i'oint. AZ biliuLjual i)ro^rain for Navajo 
students, eondueied by tlu^ Cbinle /Xi^eney (lilA). It was found that, 
at the end o!' the seeond ^rade. students taught to read in Navajo 
and MnLilish showed an riverai;e level of achievement on the SAT two 
inonlh^ liiUlier iban the average level of aehievemeni in the Cbinle 
A^eiuy schools, i'hese students also passed a Navajo reading com- 
prehension test with 9H percent accuracy. At ihe end of the lii-st 
urade. Nax ajc) l)ilinuual students were already working with seeond 
Lirade arithmetic materials. 

I'ourili .md hfth ^rade students, who had ueeu one ajui a hcilf 
mrade level e(iui\'aleiil) years below national readin.t^ norms when 
the program was starleci durintf.the 1971-72 school year, were only 

;i vea:' below natit)nal norms by 1975 and were one and a half 
\e.i/s laL^hrr than other 151A Navajo Area (control) schools. By 1976. 
• >i - \ar-> sluAved. fifth graders were one month below and sixth 
i.;t.;ul"r- nne month above the national nonii.*-'^ 

\ ion^itudinal evaluation ( 1 972-77) ol' Hispanic students in the 
S.inia I'e. \'M l)ilin^iual proL;ram (second throuii;h sixth .L^rade) 
r^howed ariihinelie superiority over the comparison i^roup in vir- 
inalK' even' respect. AitbouLih the IMlin^^ual ^roiip be^an slightly 
beh.w (he e(.uij)arison uroup and tlie national nonn. it had 
surpassed ibe comparison UHMip by the third i^rade and exceeded 
the nati(iiial n.orm by the iburtli ij;rade. The bilingual ^roup was 
consi-^lentlv above the com|)aris()n u,roun each year and was close 
in the national norm by ib.e fifth and sixth, grades. The control i^roup 
was superi(»r in only oi;e of fifteen statistically si^urnhcant com- 
j.vuisons. 
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OTHER POSITIVE RESULTS 

A ivvww aiul auaK'sis ol cviilnat ion rt'sciircli liiidin^s ol" 
iwcKc siiulirs foiuhirli'tl by loral otlucatioii a^oncios was prrlonurd 
l\U(li)l[)li 'iroiko. an inioriKit ionally-rcco^ni/cd socaoiiiiniiisi 
and cxpcri in l)iIinonal rdnoal i( »n. Tlioso stndirs invrs .ij^iMrd the* 
^ni I CSS ()( cliildrcn in hrcoiiiinii prolicioiU in ICnji^lisli and Irarnin^ 
bvisK skills approi)riai(' lo ilicir oradc \r\r\ as a rosnlt of bilinHnal 
and nonhilinLitial insirnriinn, Dr. I roiko conolndod: 

111 nn»s[ c.iscs Mic siiidcMis II 1 dud)ilii imial proi^iains cxcffdcd 
'lie .11 IniAciiu iii lc\cK nl roairnl groups or disnic i iioiins, and in 
\ II , il 1 1 1^1. II ur> 1 h(A' r.\( reded I lalioual norms in I\iiLilisli, readiiiLi. 
■iiid iii.idi. riie Milereiu-e iiiav lairly be drawn dial in a (pialilN- 
lnlnii^n.il piooi.ini. hy benii; able lo learn diron^li Mu' niediiiiu ol 
di( i I ii.ii i\ (■ l.iiiLM i,iL;e .11 1(1 bi iil(l a snlnl r()nndatioii in I lial lai iLHia^e. 
■'iii'l''iiisi .III .111. mi hiLilierediiealion ai'hieveiiieiU levels in I-ai^lisb 
wnliDui s.u iilieiiiM (beir iialixc l.iiiLinaLie skills. In lact. loss ol 
iMiive l.inLMi.ii^e ronipeieiire in ;iii all I'aiLilisb program (whedirr 
! "^1- "I ii'i.Mii.ii SI Pool proi^rain) Mia\- b" a inaioi- eause ol'slndenls' 
nil ntii[il< (e I itiLjisli (lev elopiiieiil and low aeadeiuie aehie\-eiuenl.^-"' 

The sUnbos rev iewed by Troik.' were of local individnal i)n) 
i^ranis noi aL^^reo.if of programs— and had l)r(Mi svstcniatirallv 
anaiwed to insnrc llial no inooire( l (lUM liodolo^jral i)robl(Mns conld 
inxalidalc ilu-ir findings. 

Man\- people lei I ibal eoniparin^ die perloniumet^ of bKSA stii- 
deiKs in bilint^nal prot^ranis lo nalional norms tailed to consider the 
t.ii t ibat tile ■reiiuhir" elassrnoin was not a viable option for LICSA 
stndei a s. ( (uisidei inu tlie lacM bat Stat ist ies showed most inner eitv 
l iiildicn aeliiev iiu^ belo\v- national norms aiuAvav. and considering 
the nonacadeniie piobloms these ehildren bad to endnre (dis- 
eriininaiKUL low sell Coneepl. p()\'ta-|y). e\*en the slightest measure 
ol success w.is no siiKill miiaele. In this liL>lit. aebievenient slightly 
belo\V' I be munis eonid be eoiisidered a relative sneeess I'ompnred 
lo pasf p. Kleins of vntitaily total t'ailnre. In aiiv event, observers 
poinied out ihai schools do not diseontiniie teaching reading and 
:na I li. lo I' ( A', uiiple. desjale the lac t that studies consistent Iv showed 
ihoi siiidcnis .1! • doini^ p(H)rlv in these subjects. 

In sjnie ot seeinini^K- iiuonclnsivc research lindinLis about hi 
liiimMl iiisiiMotion. Iiindin^ lor Title VII continued to incavase eatdi 
In s( liooi \-ear b i77 7S. it went nj) to SI in million to support 
L?.") 1 )ro]e( I s seiA iiiLi - 100 st iideiits. More and more ol" t be monev 
\'.as bcinu channeled lo help the children of the increasing nnmber 
ol political lAiles .iiri\iii^ in ihe United States on a routine basis. 
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Educational Services 
Denied 

C( )MI.\(; ro CRII'S with the educational nerd of rcluiitr chil- 
dren was only one ol' die i)r()hlciiis associated with the chil- 
dreii uC aliens conlront inu; Aiueriean education in the laic 
seventies. Another prohleni. parlicularly aria^linL' the Southwest, 
involved tlu^ education of thousands o\' children-^^cncrally Mex- 
ican -whose tan lilies had enlen^d the counliy willioiil followinLj the 
proper pnucdnres esial)Iislied hy iiiiini^ralion :.uMionli 

UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS 

Mexic ans had heen crossini!; the border illegally— bacK an:! 
Inrf h since MKi:^. when ConiSress lerniinated the braeero |)ro,u;rani 
t hronuli which U.S. laniicrs and nuichers had been able to eonlraci 
U>v Mt\\ican field workers. No one seemed particula^^' concerned 
with ihesc workers during the liberal years of llie sixties— except 
(or sporadic, blitz type raids, occasional deportations, or media re- 
lH)rts. 1-or one iliin<^. these workers were part ofan allcrnnlinij; Htnv. 
with lewer than ten percent rcniainiii^ in the United Suites on a 
f)eiiiKnient basis. For. another, tliest^ workers constituted a source 
of cheap labor (hat was helping the U.S. economy. Furthennore. the 
rhetoric of C liieano activism with its einpliasis on brotherhood 
anions Iji Unzd IniicUi (the United Feoj)le) made any attack upon 
Mexican nationals an attack a.i^ainst Mexican-Americans as well. 

llowe\-er. as the nation's liberal spirit waned in the seventies, 
the issue ol illegal aliens bewail to Inuld up steam. The crux of the 
con! rov-crsy centered arf)nnd the ri^ tions that uiidocuiiiented 
woiKcrs constituted unlair (competition because tliey would (I) take 
unskilled jobs that mi^ht otheiwise ijo (o US. wx)rkers. (2) accept 
lower wa^es. and CM be less prone to unionization/^^" Oilier artjn- 
mcnls contended thai ille.i^al aliens would strain social s(M-\'ice pro- 
Unniis flcsi^ned tor this nations poor. 

Advocates tnr the aliens countered that Mexicans did not enter 
the couniiy lookinii lor wellare or other social bi nelits. They came 
to W{)rk at jobs no one els(^ seemed to want. 

'i'benoiion that illegal aliens were a drain on tlu^ U.S. taxpayers 
was rebutted 1)\' a 1 f)77 San DiefVo study which found that local 
undocumented workers Imd paid al)'Mit 849 million in taxes while 
consuniinL> only about 82 million in social sen'ires. '-^^ 

rii{* eontroxcrsx' mox ed frqm the labor arena to the educational 
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^iiciM - iM n s( li.M.l svstcms l)cuaii lo l^rl the (•conoinic- hardships 
nl (Hlucalup' iioinvsidrnl ( liildivii. As niosl cch icalional disputes, it 
cvciiUKillv landrd in ilir l(M»<ii arena. One rase-whieh eventually 
p.^iched die I '.S. Supreme Court — eeiilered around a H)75 1 e.xas law 
pivvcniiim illci»<il alien ehildren from attendin.U public schools tui- 
iimi hve and I'uohihit in.a school districts from countinM Hit'se stu- 
icMls when sreUinU enrollinrnt-i)ase(l state school UukIs. 

In l VI)nKiiv 1977 j)arents ol excluded ehildren filed suit aLjanist 
Mir IhMiston Independent School District elainlin.^ that the ex- 
( lusionaiv provision w<is unconstitutional. The State District Court 
.h..mree(i and ruled in favor of the eo cU^fendants, the Houston ISD 
,nid the Texas l*:dueati(Mi Ai^enev. 

Anuiiirr suit, tiled later in 1^77 a,^ainst the Tyler. TX School 
Svs'cin pn)test('d a si. ()()() tuition inii)Osed upnu some eighteen 
nndocuiuented Mexican ehildren despite the fact tiiat many o! the 
j,;nvn(s h<ul lived, worked, and j^aid taxes in the district ior more 
ihan a deccjde. P>ecause their income was so low, the demand lor 
iiiiiiuu meani the end of their children's education. 

Tlic lilitio ol /)()(• V. /'/i//(T tri.iiUered a new wave oi iitii^adon as 
sixicrn otiier school svstems around the State were challeivLSed in 
court In a lulino delivered the following year, the U.S. District Court 
ior Kasicin 'IVxas stnu k down the States exclusionaiy poliey.'^-^-^ 
(;ronps which found themseh'es unai)le to acliieve their objec- 
livcs ilu-ouuh the ballot freciueiulv turned to the courts and. under 
(hr ( (nulitions of modern Uovernment. litigation turned out to be 
ihf sole practicable avenue oijcn to a disenfranel used minority to 
priiiKMi for rech-ess of ^rievanees. - ' The />/i//(T ease was api)ealed 
lo the Fifth Circuit Court, basicallv on the orounds (hat educatmi!; 
undocumented c-liiUlren hve would pose a financial hardship upon 
school distric"ts. 

LAU REMEDIES CHALLENGED 

The hud«»et constraint was the basic premise ff)r the denial of 
scivices not onlv to illcHals but lo le,<ial residents and eiti/ens as 
well This plea~insulTicien( funds-was especially used to explain 
whv districts with substamial numbers of LICSA children could not 
uvn\-H\r them bilingual instruction. Underlyin^^ this argument was 
• he assumption that bilin^inal instruction cost more than the Tc^- 
„lur' curriculum, an assumption that was not substantiated. Dis- 
ihcis perccMved a need to hire additional-instead ol dil- 
fcrent - tr/achers. , , i i 

Courts of law rei)eatedlv rtieeted this detense and ordered i^ub- 
lic schools to reallocate available resources to provide immediate and 
;Kle(iuate educational proHrams to previously-neglected children. In 
oilKM- words, wlKMi a district claimed that insutticient resources 
prectu(k'd instruction in a lan^iuvae that students could under- 
siand that constituted f^rounds for a reordering ol priorities. Items 
of k'ss educational importance often had to yield to pro^^rams 
necessaiT to eiTcctivelv meet the mandate of Title VI ol the Civil 
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Kiulits Act ol \\H\ \. l ailnn* to do so could have nil iniatfly rcsullcd 
ill a ciitot! ol Fcdcial .issislaocc lor noricoriipliaiKe witli Lau. which 
would have lurlhci rtTluccd the local eclucaliou bucl.iJct. Yet inauy 
districts took that risk, proving ultimately that lack of fiiiuis was 
not the issue, lor some of them eould have provided the services 
easily widi the luouey they were spending on le^al lees to avoid 
haviuf* to jMovide the services. 

A New ^'ork I'Vderal court granted the Uiu Kcmedi(»s i^rcat 
weight in Kios v. Rrcul^^^' and in C'lnfron v. Brentwood Union Free 
School District.'^*' In Rios, (he parents of Puerto Rican and other 
llisj)anie students in Palcho^ue-Mcdford. Lon/^ Island sued the 
school district in U)75 alle^in^ a denial of an equal educational 
opportunity (in violation of Lau] by failing to provide an adequate 
and effeeiive pn)i4ram for several hundred LESA students. The 
school district (ontt^nded that the mere presence of a bilingual 
education i)n)^ram satisfied the Lau affirmative step requirement. 
The ('ourt. howe^'er. rcnisoncd that establishing a bilingual educa- 
tion pn)Hram was "meaningless without a concomitant emphasis 
on the (juality ol inst mction." The Court, relying on Serna. phrased 
its rati{)nale this wav: 

... ii {ould li.irdiv he armicd that if a school disiricl Was Iburid to 
\-iolaic I lit' si.mdards of Ldii \\ Nicfiols ijecause it hnd failed to 
prn\-i(lc any l)ilinLfnal cdiicalion for lani^nane clisacl\'antag<'d chil- 
(hfii. a COM II would l)c rc(juireci to accept witliout senitiny whate\'er 
remedial j)ro^i"ain die school district then proposes siniply because 
di<' {lisu-ict now eoulcl claim diat it was taking "affirmative steps." 

The (list rict was ordered to develop) a plan for bilinguiil- 
biculturul education consistent with Fcxleral law and the Lau guide- 
lines. 

A iHAV landmark in bilingual education litigation appeared in 
the form of a Memorandum of Decision issued in Januar\' 1978 by 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of New York in a case 
I'ileci on behalf of Hispanic children and their parents from the 
Brentwood. D)ng Island School District. The opinion, issued in Cin- 
tron. ui)hekl the rights of Hispanic children to bilingUcil education 
programs. The District (>)urt sustained plaintiffs' contention that 
the school ciistricls part-time, pull-out program of English as a 
Second Luiguage and remedial instn.iclion failed to meet Federal 
standards for ensuring that LESA children receive an ccjual educa- 
tional opportunity. The District Court ordered Hicntwood lo draw 
up a plan thai would comply with Federal standards. In arriving at 
the cle(Msion. Chiei" Judge Jacob Mishler determined the bilingual 
cxiucation needs of children on the basis of the Lciu guidelines 
issued by the IIEW Office for Civil Rights. In esscmcc. the court in 
this case treated the I. an Remedies in a manner comparable to the 
way the Supreme Court had treated the May 25. 1970 Memoran- 
dum. 

In anot her Lrai type challengc\ Mexican-American plant iffs 
charged in 197.S that the Raymondville Independent School District 
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HI ilic Ivit) ( .i.iinlr \\\\\r\- had tailed lo inipiciiUMil ail adccjual(» b'\- 
liiimi;!l rdut alioii i»inL:i:im tc ov-ciconic llic lin.ij;uisl ic barricM's that 
iiii1)('<1(m1 cfiual i)ariiril)ati(»ii llu'ii' c'liikii-(Mi in the schools' j^i-o- 
^rain. 'I hr 1 '..S. Distiicl CoinM "toi" Soudici-ii Texas ruled in ('as(a- 
fu'(l(i\. rickaid ihal ihe bilii;,Uiial pro^urain j)rovid(;(i by the sehool 
VN-N{('in was williiii what uas rxpecled 1)\' Tide VI of die 19' '4 Cavil 
iiiuhis Ael. 1 hat ease was aj); e iie.l by die Mexiean-Ameriean plain- 
id fs/'' 

( )iie eoninioii error made main' st^hool svsleins was lo believe 
fhev needed a "erilieal mass" ol LKSA sMideiils before they were 
(omi)eliefl lo provide lliem iieeessaiy services. While the Laii de- 
cision Was rendered on (he basis ol a siibslant ial i^roMj^ or.slvicieiits 
land iis sul)se(]neiii remedies were iioi inleiided for eases involving 
a single t hild or veiv lew yonn.aslers) Tide VI si)()ke of individual 
riuhis in providinu ihai /it) person in ia'derally-assisled i)ro,i4rams 
< (uild be snbjeeied to diseriinii. aion. I-,'(Mlher the faet thai the 
immlx-r ofU:SA pupils was deemed "insiiinilieant" by many schools 
unr 111'- adddional burden of having to provide what amounted to 
)ndi\ uhiali/.ed instrnelion i)re( lude(l a distriet from e{)mplyin^i4 with 
the mandai'' School distrieis hau (lilTi(ailt\- asserting diat the Uui 
I<("medies wci-e unreasonabU' or inef)nsislent with Title VI. especially 
siiiee prouiaiii approaelu s w.M'e prcsenlcd as options in the Rem- 
edies. }> lingual education was iu)t mandc.'C'd, and alternative pro- 
L^rams were accepmble. 

Allhonuh . ever published in (iu^ Fi'dcrcd Krcjistcr never 
subaiitteil iuv public coiraiienl. i:.e Uui Remedies seived as clc Jacto 
Guidelines lor f "c years. In M)7S. however, the court in Norduvcst 
7\i ■/[■( \-. ('(ilil(UU) (M-dcred a le^al \'ersion of the Uui Remedies to be 
j)ul>lislie(^ for comment "as sot)ii as j)rac*l ieable." Further delay in 
pimlishiuu ihc rules could ha\-e resulted in a "contempt of court" 
ci! .ii ion, ' 
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WWW I'ASSAC;K in \i)7H ol a bilingual ccluc bill in Con- 

iK'C'licul. a dozen statrs now had l(\t>isla(iv). rft^dating 
bilingual })rt)i4ranis under varv'iaj}; guidelines: • "Im- 
sells. Illinois. Texas. New Jersey. Alaska. Colorado. Washi? ^^is- 
eonsin. Calilornia. Indiana. 1'ehit;an. and Connect ieul. Oil < ;■ ' ■ es 
haci lei^islalion pcnuittiiu} ' ''r^.iai education. Aniont; t« \t 
Maine. New Ifainpsbirc. Nevv io. New York. Arizona, K ' e- 
Oregon. Sev^ ral stiUes still r . .ai d laws inakin.u Entjh>; ?h« . 
elusive Ianq;ua,Uc of insl iiictioi- :. 'r educational sysl'\i.s. ' • 
these were, for the inosi j)art. si > . .vWh verv' low conrv . . 'i -i.-; 
ol' LICSA students. 

A study designed to resi^ond ;ressioniil nianoaiein the 

Bilin,i*;ual lulucation Act — to eo:'.ii: \ 'C- ifuinber ol' children ^vilb 
limited ICn^lish s|}( -a kinu; ability i)- i'r; ' United States— revealed thai 
an estimated 2.4 million cliildre, vi.ili ii:nited English lani^uai^c 
prolieiency at^ed 5-14 y(\u"s were 'ivinu ii: the LIS, in the spring oi 
197<S."" This number repiesfM^ted hli [)( reent of all chiidren a^i^cd 
5 14 years living in households where l;»ii;^uat^c ot her than lMio;lish 
was si}oken. In addition, it was estimated diat there were as majiy 
tis 1.2 million LICSA children younger or older than 5-14 years l)ut 
also of school aij;e. Incidentally, tiie [jcrcenva^e of LESA children 
amonu all childreii living in hoiiseholds wher(^ a lan^ua^e other than 
ICnulish w; s si)okeri did not rjilTer mark(*dly by aue. An estimated 
7:\ j)(M-eent of all l.KSA youngsters were Spanis'i-sj^eakin^ and 62 
j)(*rceni li\'ed in California. 'i\\\;is. and New \'ork. 

A lit tie over t Wf i\ r million I nsj)anics v.cre est imated lo be livini; 
in the U.S. Mah^iand di:.Tiu; tiie 1978 7\) school year. Nearly half of 
them were under ei'j;h» • w\')rs old. 'lliirteen percent were under 
five years old. c(nii[)area to seven i.en^ent of the non4 lispanie nojMi- 
latiop . ,. '. live percent c-f the I iis| 'ini(^s were* 65 yea^^s or older. biU 
clever , rrieni (■! tb(* non Ilisj)ai nc; had reached tiiat aLje. 

lU'^panies were more lik^'K' to reside in met ro[)olitaJi areas. 
Six! {•." '•. ill of all Msjjanics did. compared to j)ereenl (^f Cion- 
Ili^.pa s. Hispanic uncmploytncnt seeinect to always averai^e one 
and 1). If times the nadonal ra' • .U niir. lime durin,'.* die late 1970s 
wlieii n.S. unemj)loynK'nt was ^.'\'en ix'reeni. the Ih.->panie raie was 
ten j)erceiu. Mi^lii pereent of t he nat i( )n's Mispanics wrw- /mplove 
in I he piofessini lal aid teehnieal labor Ion r. comj^arecl with sevci^ 
teen i.)erceiil for n( tu 1 lispanics. rilleen {percent of the workin:.; , 
j)oople in the United States wen. emplo\'ed ..is '*oj^c*rat i\'es'* (LjaraLV 
atlendanis. produce paek(Ts. manufacturing checkei's) but 25 jjcr 
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(•('Ml ol.ill llis|);iM;ts wvvv (1ms cmployt d. Naturally, the lower job 
ilassili(\ili()ns nuaiit lower wa^cs. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 

riic \ ast I) .ijoi ilvorniinorit)' .Uroiij) c hildren Viw l in llie scliool 
(list rids ihai ooiiid least ailbrd to j)r()vi(le ibr ilieir spec ial needs. 
Keliance on i)roi)'Tly .alnes for loeai tax-has^'d revenues caused 
lundin^ disparitus between weahliy and potjr disiriels. These dif- 
lerenees obviously led lo ip'-cinities in stall' elass si/e. eoursc oller- 
inus, rrniedial seiviees. laeilUies. nuiterials. and e({uipnienl whieh. 
in turn, alleeied the schools' eapabililies lo provide equal educa- 
ti(uial opi)ortunit ies. Th is the (jualiiy oi'edueaUon ehildren received 
(IciK'uded on where Mieir parenls could allord lo live, ll was up to 
the Mcxi level ol U(>\-ernnu ni. then, lo e(ii:alize school s[)endin,^. so 
.IS lo eliiiiiu.ite the discrtpancies in educalioual seiviees, 

rhe way .ehool lur^rlinij; w;is distril)iMe(l by>(he slales was 
; reiiicudouslv iinporlaiit because stale monies accounled lor hall of 
I he ii.ii ion -. c{!u^' Uio!ial biid^el. M'^sl state conslilulions atleinpted 

10 tormulatc the allocation of ^andinif i/i sucn a way as to insure 
.ill c(jual educational oppor'unily Kj all younusiers. The lan^ua^^e 
()t these u^uaianiees varied iVoiii slaU* ttj stale: sonic called lor a 
■■ilini{)\;^h and eliu icMi" svst.'in oi i)ub':c instnict i(^n, others labeled 

11 -ihorouuh and iinilorin," i.oaie ImkI an "e(iual yicK?" reciiii renienl, 
!<ci;.u (ll(- oT ilu' wording, the {'onsiitiaioual inlent ion was certainly 
hoiiorablt . Its out( oiae, howe\ • was soriKnliiiu^ else, a lact tiial 
pI (^Inpted some par(-i;'^, v itl i I he as vstance ol' civil ri^Uhls lawyers, 
io cliallcnU<' tlu' school !un(liiiu .ilkx'atiou forinulas of llieir slales. 

Scliool finance' litiualior. harl shifted Croin Feci:ral Stale 
t-ourts in IM?:',, when t!ie U,S, -•upreir* f/owvi laled in Scni AiUnixio 
l!i(U-f)iii(U'Hi Sc/iotj/ lJist,ic . l<()(h\„i..'z that wealth-baseu clis- 
criinination did not violale the equal prolecti. clause ol ihe four- 
!('( nih Ainc.ndnicnt. ruriii,u die t( n .ears rollowinu; the suceessfi:l 
iq?:-, cliallcnuc ol New .Jersey s sysicia of school linanciiu^ in Rab- 
iusnii V. CdhilL i)laintif: '; siH^v-'ded ai striking down T vr scho;,! 
tiiiiiiu t' svstems in state snja-cine c(? ts on onuinds ol dis -riiiiina- 
I ion. 

( )iie ol the iiiosl notable ( ' .licse court nilin,L\s was the waler- 
shed Si'mumv, I'ricsl rlecision b\- the ('a*'iornia Snprenic Courl in 
n)7b. which, said school iundinut based on local prop.crly wealth was 
illegal under the Slate C'onstn lior s en;ial p:otec-ion clause, Olher 
staU's where their highest court ' r:l siaick down the (inance (or- 
iinilii were Connecticut, V/asliinut' i, v/yoriiin,U, ;aid WesI N^irLjinia. 
However, in thai saiuc peri(>d i.Ttiiiie, scliool finance fonnulas were 
nj)held in ten slates: Arizona, Michiu.iii, Idal.o, Ore.^on, Ohio, Penii- 
-^vivania. (icoruia, (*f)iorad(K New York, and Maiyland, 

In lAijdn y. ('olonido Striw nnard ()/' hV/:.- an'on, filed by the 
Chicano I-:ducation i'rojeci, a disiricl court had originally rule/: 
auainsi the Slate, l)u( the decisicju was reversed by ih- Colorado 
Supreme (\)iirt. In Ohio, the coin i sa' ; "local contror' • .\iVided a 
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riiiiou.il biisis (() snpiKuM ilu* spei kHiil!; (iisparii\'. 

Iin('icsHiiL;lv. Ilir ( icor^i.i Siiprniu' Court mlcd iluil Stale's 
srlinol hiiaiicc law was nieciiiitablc. bill iiol iiiK^oiislidHional. The 
(icoruia ( 'onsi ii iii ion. it uii-iied out. reijuired only thai children be 
j>n)vi(!cd an "ac le(inate"— not necessarily ecjual— educalibn. 

Thr nnccriainiy of luianeial support lor conipensatoiy and 
(Jllirr e(|nilv jjro^rains ()W!n<j; to iliese alternate jndicial inter- 
pret. ilions ol I'ederal and Slate constitutions was clearly ex- 
accri )al fd bv I lie on^oinLi; t u^ of war bet ween t he challen,L!;es of states* 
school hnancf lorinnlas. on one side, and the voters' tax initiatives 
lirnitinLi school spcndjnt;. on the other. 

( 'alilornia voters in H)7H approved Proposition I'A to hold prop- 
cri\ taxes lo one pen-ent of the 1975-76 assessed value. At ihe time, 
('alilornia iiad a S() |)rlli()n State sui-[)lns. thus the ini|)acl of the loss 
ol re\*enues would not be inmiediately api)arent. 

Followino ihe success of Proposition 13, which slashed )o(^al 
I)r()pert\ taxes by an average of 52 percent, other states initiated 
reiereiida that would have severely threatened education fundinL!;. 
[anther eneouraoed by the California Supreme Court connrmation 
of Projxjsiiion i:; in 19S(). t.ix initiative ref(Tenda appeared thai year 
on the ballots .t| leu slates, hi 1982. sixteen stales wvvv volinij on 
education related initiatives. 

Pnssessed [)y (he [jrcvailiu^ polilical and economic climate. 
AnH'i i( an eiti/ens were consislently defeating sc^hool bud^c^ls and 
voiiu^ against taxes for education. These redu(Mions. of coin-se. 
nccessiiatefl the elimination ol' many programs— a measure that 
was pro\-niij; fatal to many bilingual pro^^rams. Many stale and local 
school a^encaes regarded bilingual education as a sort of "af- 
finnati\'e acMon'" pr(),ii;ram. And just as ihe last hired were the first 
bred in fiscal crises. bilin^j;ual education — the newest project in the 
system, slill on a "prol.)at ionaiy" siatus— would Ik* the hrst to Ix' 
dr()pi)C(l from the budget. 

THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1978 

Nationally, however. biliuLjual education had manaiied lo 
sun'i\'e its second re-authorization as a Federal program. Tlu* 
Kduealiou Amendments of 1978 not only extended the Bilini^ual 
ICducation Act. but expanded its coveraf^c considerably.'-^i By broad - 
eninL!; tiie eligibility from children oi ' limited Fn^Iish speaking abili- 
t\'*' {Li':SA) to individuals with "limited Fn^lish proficienev*' {LEV). 
it no Ioniser re(juired children to be removed from l)ilin,ja;ua! pro- 
i;rams pn inaturely (as soon as ihey were able to spccik Eni^lish even 
though thev were unal)le to //in(7/r)n in iMi.iJilish). On the other hand, 
liowe\'er. snidents Wf)uld not be penniiled lo continue receivin|Lf 
bilingual instruction after they had developed Knijlish proficiency. 

dn an effort to eliminate the somewhat pejorative connotation 
of the j)revious dt^finiiion. liniit(*(l Eiifjlisfi speaking ahilitij. both 
(lie National Association for fiilin^ual kducation and Ihe National 
Council of Ui Ra/a had sou.LShl unsuccesslully lo have Ihe lalx*! 
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(•}niu;<'(l (() ■( hildrcM willi liii.Liuisl icnily (lii'ltTciU skills.") 

Alihouuh ( '()iiL»i( ss (11(1 not f.illy (mii')'\.. the biciiluiml cnn- 
(cp( sllL4^(•st(•(l 1)V \\\r I'.S. (V : .uiissioii on Civil Ri.Uhls. it did coii- 
\Un\r sii|)i)()n lor the fiiltii'. \ lirnla.Lji' .Uoal as well as for the use 
^^\ [\\v iyaWw loiiiiijc ol' LKl' studt'iils ij: the prouraiiis. ilowcvcr. 
ihcsf iwo i^oals were carcliilly inici;. "U'd witli nalioiial priorities. 
I'sc ol ilie native laii.aiia^e. for example, was enij^liatieally 
snhnrdinated to the learning of ICii^lish. Thus, hilin^iial ediiealion 
was dehiied as the teaehin.U o\ Kii^lish and (to the extent necessary^ 
lo allow children to achieve eonipetenee in ICn^lish) inslnielion in 
the native lan^naue oi' the slndents. liilin^ual instruction was to be 
delivered with ai^preciat ion lor the cultural heritage of not only LEV 
cliil(h-en. hut other children in American society as well. 

■! !ic Act directed the U.S. CommissiontM' of I^ducation to ^ivc 
priority to ^eui^raphical areas and to children that had Ijeen histori: 
callv undeiseived. Si)ecifieally. it noted the potential need for bi- 
linuual inst rucMion amon.^ Franco-Anierieans and I^)rtu^2,nese- 
Aincricans in New Falkland as well as Spanish-speakers ol Carib- 
l;can origin throughout the Northeast. 

'V\\r inys amendments jjennitteci the U.S. OlTiec of Kdueation 
lu lund talin^ual jiro^rams for Indians directly, instead of throuf^li 
ihc SccH-Miv i)\ the interior. Tlu^v also made special provisions io 
soive Mn^lish dominant students who returned to lUierto i^ieo and 
( oiihl noT lunction in the islands Spanish-medium seliools. They 
(•m[>hasi/ed e(iuitable p^trt icij);!! ion ofprivate school children in the 
j>r()^iams. And thcv i)rovi(ied lor in(M-eased j)ar(Mi(al involvement. 

^ I^Jenect in^a concern ol' t he ( 'on.Uress that ase^re^ated n^inority 
oroui> was bein^ created by bilin^Uual pn)^rams. tiie n)7S amend- 
mcni speciticallv i)rovide(l lor up to forty |)ercent Fn,^lish s[)eakinii 
sMid(>nts in IhcMassrooiHs as lon,U ;is the |)rimaiy puri)ose ol the 
prouram remained lo improve l-ai^lish lan,uua,ij;e skills. This was a 
siii^bi reduction from die iirty iilty ratio used in (\)l()ra(lo which liad 
woikcd raiher well, aecordina to C '( )u.U;ressi()nal testimony b(More 
ffur tiiiriu ol the M)7S law. It was lelt that the j)r(^sence of these 
. hildivM would provide peer models to help LKP children in practie- 
1 no then- MiiUiish and in interact in,U with U.S. culture, li lest vies, and 

VillUf's. 

i he !,iw also proiiibited massiua all LEV studeius into an 
,.,l,iii(Mllv (,r r.iciallv idcutifia. t school. Although t«M( lier trainin,^ 
,511(1 ( iir ri( Ilium development could be ( • 'ut ralizcd. the prouram was 
In scive ( hildreu in the school whirl !iiey normally attended. 

Ihc bilmuual sei aside lui,< ol t he raiierucncy School Aid Act. 
..1 M il ^ idcd assisiance loi" ' JiP students in d(^se.arei»rit ion pro-^ 
LMMMis. we-'' ir.iiislcrrcd to i-:Si-:A and their administ rai ion was 
pl.H cd in ilic ()llic(^ ol l'>ilinuu. 1 I'ldue.it ion. ncsc iunds provided 
assr^lnni (• in ( uri iculum de\'elopmcn!. teacher irainiiiLl. and inter- 
. ihnu nndt rslandmu prour.iiiis. Thcv could also \)r used to assist 
hfn.,1 disMieis in meeting Lui Remedy court orders. 

I h*- P.r/s Aet leiuov'cTrYlie ret|uiremenl that rilteeu percent ol 
e K li had to he spent on teacher trainiiu^ on the i^rounds llial 
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disiruis' needs \-. tried iii iliis rei^ard. However, il coiUinucd to 
fiiipiMs'/e need \n\ ir.iiiiinu iuid. in iacf. uuulr prov'isioiis for 
.1 wide rcinm' iil sr\);A\\i\c trainiiiii urnnls. contnicls. mhI fellowships. 
Special atlention U'as to be ^iveii lo desiL!,ninij." eurrieiiluni lualerials 
I'll lanmiauf ^r(Jiii)s lor whom |)rivale or^aiii/ai ions were unlikelv 
h > develop ->neh iiiaierials. 

i In- I 'ederal iieiwt)rk eslal)lished in I-Y 7:') (o develop and dis- 
seminate hilinmial edneatioii materials expanded in lYw first \hvrc 
ytwis \n melude tweiitv trainiiiU n'S(uirer eentev>, (laler called lii- 
iiiii^nal Kdneatioii Sen'iee Centers), nine/eeii maferi.ils developinenl 
tenters, and three assessnuMil and disseniinal ion centers. 

The l^r/s legislation j)ermitte(l initial funding of one to lliree 
\'e,irs .iiid nni)osed veiy foriiiai jKovisions for lerniinalion of pro- 
Uranis. i louvver. (here w.is still an emphasis (oward Iniildin^ the 
capaciiy o! the ai)plieants to coiitmne l)ilin,i.i,iial (ediieat iori j)r()^rams 
cdter Federal assistance was no lonj^er available. 

riie issue of Title funding duration reilleeted more tlian a 
t>ti<lLietan- eoneern. was consistent with a limi'teci Fn-deral commil- 
nieni I.) I)ilini4nal education as a traiisiiional research and develop- 
ineni demonsiraiitJii i)rotvram. Open-ended grants would have su^^ 
Uestcd a hroader federal involvement, a service-orienl.ed j^ro^ram. 
and a maintenance eflort. In addition, (he law j^rovided for an Office 
ol Hilinmial I':dncatioii and a National Advison' Council on Hiiin^ual 
Kducation. 

Ue^poiidiiiL' lo the lack of national evaluation data on bilintvual 
edneatioii, CouLiress c|uadrupled to S2() million the amount of 
money available lor researcii. Kvaluat ion was also ifiven strong sup- 
port. An 'evaination {omponent was recjuired in each ^rant appli- 
cat i( )ii. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Three o! the most na«^LHiiU crit icisms of bilingual instruction 
involved the hiek of real solid research to support it. the [^ojMilarly- 
held view that biliriLiual education was intended only to benefit 
national DV'iiiin minorities, and i he endless cballen.iies upon bi- 
l!nLj;ual teacher competence. 

Kcsearch was j)r()})ably \hr most important factor. Although 
some sfM'X) million h.id been invested in I)ilin^ual education over 
t he j)recediiij^ decade, only one half |.>ercent of the money had ,i;one 
h)r research. ( 'onse( jueii 1 ly, there was virtually no research upon 
u'hich to base eltorts to improv*** bilin,i!;ual programs, requirini; the 
l^S. to base its bilinmial effort on research conduett''d in Canada 
and other coimiries. This is not to say thai iIkm-c was zero research 
in the United States, but ratluM" that the evidence to support bi- 
linLiual iiistriK iioii was not ovenvhelming. The concept recjuired a 
ureal deal of patience and strong faith. Ironiciilly. the research that 
had been conducted indicated tliat carK" study of a secoiui lan^ua.^e 
enhanced the educational achievement of middle-class student.s 
even more than il did lor the economically di|^£^i:ania/4cd. 
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i l,,. II, Td t..i •.iii(i<'iils lo he al)lc to uiulcrstaiul tlic tcacluT was 
sell .■viiiciii A(lv(u ai< -.,1 hiliiiuual iiistniction licld tiiat its loiJic was 

simple lo ivciiurc jjn.oi; It was. tiny af.mu-d tin-ou.t;ii..i!' Hie 
-..•v.-iiiics. likr iiaviiiii to prove iiie ()!)vioi!s. 

When aslxed lo uive a speeeh jusi ilyif.U ll'c need lor biliH.Uual 
,.,1, 1,-,, linn, inanv biiiiinual educators would oftei! Uive the speech in 
, 1 „,„ua"<' that the aiidieiiee eoiild liol imderstand. llow else, they 
would a>k would the audieiiee fed the way ( liildren did when they 
iiad lo sit iu ;i elassrooiii where tluy eonld not nnderstand the 
leaelier l lie ellorts to dramatize their messa.ae. however, baekhred 
MM some .p< akrrs. when part ol their audieiiees would '■^''^^^ 
.lunove.l "I hen a^ain. inavbe the point was not lost. Alter all. Lbl 
rhildren did not have the In.xuiy of bein,^ able to walkout ol similar 
--iiuations. 

liv the end ol the seventies, however, inluitive and subjeetivc 
.mncuis were no longer enon.Uh to support hilin.Uual edncalion. 1 he 
,i,-,nand lor li.ird data and objeelive evidenee was intensilied. Un- 
liMiunairlv. the use of evaluation and researeh data in bilin.mial 
prounims had been sporadic, at best: nonexistent, at worst. 

Ihe Ink ol empirical researeh to dcinostra e— in a scholarly 
lerediblei rasliion---t he success ol bilin.uual education as a 
p,.,Ho,,.>i( al meihodoloRV had made Ihe biliii.mial movement vuhu'r- 
ible lo attacks bv education.il purists. A threat deal ol research con- 
.hictcd outside th.c bilinaual arena ha<l been, at best, inconclusive. 
Ihe priman- methodological sliorteomin.us u'hieh were cited iii- 
,,|,„l,.a ,i„. inadc(|-cacv or nonexistence of baseline data or eom- 
p.iri-on m-oups. staiistical applications, and controls tor 
-.ocioccoiiMmic ■^i.itus and lan.mia.Ue. 

Ivpici'K ir-.carch fiiKlini<s — even those which were 
II r.ved" ■ comm.uided a lot of public attention. They aeneratccl head- 
liiu- often mislcadinu ones: ••Hilin.uual lOdncation Fails. ■■!;nvat(" 
Sell' lols 1 ict ler ■■ 'l le:id St art Works." •■Clrls ( an't U-arn Math. Sueh 
lu adlines innuenccd public beliefs which, in turn, innuenced action 
IVcisionmakcrs under pressure often tended to overcorrect and 
niaiiv ^oo.l promams were dumped lor lack o! supportive data In 
lieu of hard data related >o academic perlormance. I here were other 
indices of success: teacoers were more receplive to ihe children. 
pHpil aticiidance was better, students seemed to like school more, 
in addition, c.xp.'rience showed that where no bilingual pro.arams 
c.Msted 1 lispanic parents were less likely to ai)proacli the school and 
t ilk with t.Mchers. Most biliiii<ual |.roi<ram evaluations, however, 
liu nscd on Ihe acciuisitioii of Kn.alisli by LKl' chiklren as the sole 
indicaior of ■ o^ram success. 

■Ihc iM/i) uraduatinu class of the Las C ruces. NM i ublic 
S' hools included 5:5 students who had i)articii)atcd m bilm.aual 
i.dncalioii prourams since 1967. Accordin.U to the; coordinator ol the 
K 12 Hilinuual (Spanisli/F.iiulish) Multicultural Ipemonst rat ion I ro- 
jrci theirs was the "hrst and onlv" proaram in tlhe naiion to gradu- 
ate 'students who had participated in biliuf^dal edueatu-i. since 
kinderjfarten. 183 
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TIu l)ilint;n.il rdur aiioii ciass of H)79 bo^aii in 19(37 ^ls one 
ol liisi such proLininis jiinded in Ihe nation. The pro^nuii sem*d 
siiidenis ai two elenientan*. (\V(; junior lii^Ii. and two Iiluli scIio(;Is. 
Oldie hiliniiual program studeiUs ^radnated. 13 |)ereeni received 
rc(()t;niii()n. sel loiarsiiips. awards, or grants. One of the 53 was 
ainniio (lie lop umi of ihe 598 yrafhiates of Uis Oniees lliijh SeliooL 
and j.u-rceni ofihe l^ilini^ual edneaiion class had been accepted 
and wen^ lo aiiend New Nlexico Siaie University. 



A 1979 siaicineni issued by the New Vork-bascd Carnegie Cor- 
poration warned iliat "bilingual education's verv vulnerability to 
(Milicisni on j)()liiical grounds niak(*s it especially incumbent upon 
this e\j)erinien( to justily ilsell edueationeiJIy. Nothing less will do 
juslict* lo the needs ordiildrcn I'rom linguistic minorities luid to the 
meaninu ()i"e(|ual educational opportunity," stated the report, add- 
hm that "this will he the major challeuffc of its supporters over the 
next lew years." W^riiien by the foundation president. Alan Pifer. the 
paper cited throe primaiy issues causing the pre\'aiiin^ debate over 
bilingual cduoat ion: 

1 . 77ic piilylic pcivcfjtion that the program has not been effec- 
tive. Pifer v/arned a^aii:st making generalizations at that time since 
**ihe few evaluation studies that have been done are not considered 
a fair assessment ol" bilin|^iial education's potential.** Howe\'er« "in- 
dications arc that many bilingual programs were launched hastily.** 
Pilcr attributed many of the difficulties associated with the program 
to "laxity ii] federal planning and supeivision.** 

2. Tlw apparent departure from the ciistomartj language pol- 
irif of the schools. In the past non-English-speaking groups were 
free to kecj) their languages alive through private efforts, nol usually 
througli the schools, according to Pifer. Since World War I. English 
has been the primary^ if not sole instructional language in public 
education. Many peoj^le see bilingual education as a reversal of 
oustomaiy language policy and wonder what the implications are 
for other institutions and the stjciety as a w^liolc. 

'A. llie association of bilingual education with Hispanic 
An]ericans. Although over seventy different language groups were 
b(Mng scr\*(»d by the Federal programs, most of the funds were going 
to Sj)anish English bilingual instruction. Pifer noted "Hispanic chil- 
dren as a whole have not fared well in the public education system.** 
and pinpoinlerl discrimination as a major factor contributing to the 
academic difficulties of Hispanic students. "In short, the public 
edu(*ation system as a whole has neither welcomed Hispanic chil- 
dren nor been willing to deal Hith their learning problems in any 
cl'fective way.** IMlingiuii cducaHon nas been a rallying point for the 
Hispanic connKunity. Also the rapid growth of the Hispanic popu- 
lation "has made the issue more visible and politicized than it might 
othenvise have been.** Bilingual education no longer is regarded 
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suii iK' iis A\\ imIik .jium iiKMsurt. not'.'ci'lMicr, bin also as a slraleLjv^ 
r«\'li/inL; Uic Mjci;)!. pijlil icitl. and ('coiioiJiic aspiralicMis of His- 
j^aiiic [x'oplcs. The ( anic^ic H'pori coiu liKic'ci that "'rix'lanilcss of the 
ruriTiii clri)ai«.'. ihc i;ici i-( iiiaiiis tliat ihcic an* millions of children 
II! ihc r.S. schools wlio speak little or ih) Kni^lish. Since neither 
( (1 111 k -^iihi iicrsjou in regular classes nor KSL alone has worked well 
w !( h ( liildri'n honi KjW- income, Odu l-^nLilisInspeakini> hack- 
LironniN." reasoned lMi<^i. "lein hin^ sin h yonn.ijsters in their first 
lan^ii.iLie while ih«'\- .ire Icarnim; Kn^l'sh would appear to be a 
s<-nsii)ie alicrnat i\'c. '^'-' 

THE YEL^ OF THE CmUD 

Xinciecn >e\'cniv nine was c^bsen'cfi by more liian a hundred 
iMiioiis inclndin^ i be I inited Staies--as the hilernat ional "i'ear of 
lb'- { biUl. One ol ibe princii)les in the Declaration f)f the Rights of 
ibf ( bilvi. dc\-elopc(l by the United Nalion.s. endorsed bilingual 
rdiic.iiion a"' one ol ibe ^oals worth pursuini^ by the part icij)alini4 
n.if IONS, riic I ! N. ( u ncral Assembly called upon parents, individuals. 
()rL;.ini/ai i{jns. lf)cal authorities, and nat ioi u*i .U()V(*rnnienls to rec- 
oLj.nj/c ! hc^f riojits and strive lor iheir obser\-ance by legislative and 
other nif' isiires pr( jnressi'.cly taken in accordance with the ckx'lared 
])riiu i} )les. 1 lit- '-e\('tid! principle staled: 

i ii'- ^ Itiifl t iioilci! !<) I . ri\-c endowed bilingual ''(InciiMon. 

Ije tree A\\(\ eni i i j M ils( ny. ill leas! in (he elenienlaiv 
-■ li.'s. lie s!i ill I)e L^iven an edne.it ton wliieh will j)r<)nioie his 
( iilhir''- .III i t'n.ii'N' hiai un .'^ basis of e(juai opporuiniiN' 
1 lr\ cii : 1 \\\^ .il les. his ii k li lal ji'dueineiil. and Ills seii>.<^ of 
:i: ,1111 i kmI i< s|){iiisibilii\-, and tt) become a nseinl iiieinlK'r ol 
siK ]el\ . 

\\ Was iioped iliai -i ^rca^ deal oremphasis would be jihux'd that 
veai nil iIk' needs (,j the child, especially in education, and particu- 
larK- Ml t^lobal edueaiioii. ninli itailtural studies, et hnic literacy, bi- 
hn^nal iusW! :ei icMi. and ibe study of foreign lan^ua^es and inter- 
I i.ii io! lai all. a IS. i'bese were sonic of I liC areas of sophistication that 
li.id been inissnn» Unxw ■:K)st American schools. 
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Foreign Language 
Deficiencies 

TI II-: pi fRSUrr Ol' loivit^n Icm^ua^c Icarninu; thai had l osuMcd 
Irom ilic sobci inLi; World War II (wpcriciu c had lasted no more 
ihaii a s(-or('. ciesj)iie ihe added sj)ark provided by Spninik^ 
I in 1957. All (he piiblieily. sui:)seciueiil s[)eiidin^. and aeademie 
eoinj)etiiion tlKii Ibllowed llie first Soviet satellite lasted only until 
\hr IniaLic of Ainci lean ieehnv)loifieal superiority was re-esiablished 
!)>' ilic hindinu; ol AnicririiM.s on the inot)n. 

Thrco j)ie( ('s ol lei^ishu ion on forei^i^ language use were enacted 
(luriuLi ihc jHTiod between tiie orbit inii; of Sputnik and the visit to 
iho nu>on. I'hr I^inLina<j;e n(A'el()j3nienl Program of die 1 958 Nalion^il 
Defense Ildue.ition Act. designed to encourage U.S. citizens to be- 
fonie profieieni in lon-i^n lan,i;uaL;es. had the bi*f^est impact. I low- 
e\'< r. it was Innded ai rout^hly the same level for ten years— with no 
adjust ninif iov inllaiion. The same hick of inllation adjustment in 
I lit' in()I } 'uibriLiiii I lays exehanLje program was tantamount to a 
ihiriv |>fr( ( ii: decrease by I f)7H. And tlie 19GC3 International Educa- 
tion Ari. hiLihIy acclaimed upon j}assaije. was never funded.-^'^'* 

Iiiicresi in lorci^n lant^ua^es broan to decline ai^ain'in tlie late 
sixties 1.) I he cxiem that, when Title VII ESEA was enacted in 1968. 
it did not attach ;Miy si^nficant \'aiue to having speakers of other 
laiiuuam's retain iheir skills in those lanLjua^es (the mother tongue 
of LP.P siudenis was to be used only until* they became proficient 
in l-aiulish) — unlike Title VI NDKA, which ten years earlier had en- 
couraLicd Anulophones lo leani a secoiid language while retaining 
then" skills in Kngiish. I'lic wane continued. 

In I9(;s. more than ()00 U.S. colleges and universities offered ' 
courses Ml Kussiiin to about 41.000 students. 'Jen years later, fewer 
than ')()() insiiuiiions were j)roviding Russian inslnietion to fewer 
tluui !27.(){)() students. (Tliere were strong reasons to believe that the 
down'A'ard in nd would coniinue. suggesting a dangerously con- 
de->ceMding auiiud<' toward the Soviet Union.) During that time, 
inri (lent ally, there was an ;iverage of si.x dissertations a year on 
Soviet loreign polity by .\inerican graduate students with a working 
knowledge of the Russian kmguage. 

In Russia, where all students at the secondaiy level liad to take 
a loroi^n language, the apj)n)acli \n American studies was system- 
atic and thorough, hi fact, there were more teachers of English Jn 
Russia than there were students of Russian in the U.S. The prbs.;:. 
tigious Jnstiiuie of U.S./V and Canada in Moscow also had an esli-N^ 
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Ml. lied liner liinulrrd si;iH iuciuIkts (loinii: research on \\\v United 
Siairs. whk-li uMs iiioic iliaii <>11 llu' coiubinrd tola! of Slavic laculiy 
iiu'inlx rsai ilir do/cii k'adiii.U U.S. ni livnsit ics spccializiivii in Soviet 
siiidics. Krdi-ral coin racts for all forcian affairs research dropped 
iioui s-io iiiillioii in U)(S7 lo less than half of that in 1976. Detente 
Willi ilic M.S.S.K.. a iiaiional i)rcocciij)ai ion wiih Vieinani and the 
Middle iCasi. and econoruic crises in hi.Hher education all con- 
irihiiicd lo ilic decline of Soviel studies in the United Slates. Not 
only was the nations securiiy al issue, but even its economic 
suivival was ihreatcned by Aniericans* lackadaisical attitude* toward 
loreiLMi lan^ua^es and Ulobal affairs, 

•ren years alter passage of the Bilingual Education Act. an 
alarming apathv toward foreign lan.LSuaiics and international ahairs 
pcrincau'd tlinniuhoui the United States. Only 22 percent of all hii^ii 
school students in th.e laic seventies were enrolled in a lorei^n 
lanuuaiic and. frc(iuendy, th.e lani^uai^e was not the most prominent 
rcond lanuua.^e in the area. Ai one time, for example, the San 
I . 'ncisco school system was locked into the French/L<Uin syn- 
di - Mc. alihouL;li there were sitfnd'ieani conc<*nt rat ions of German, 
Spa ,Sh. Chinese. Italian, and i^ussian speakers in the area. An 
rxccp Ml lo diis rather tvpical situation was found in the New York 
Ciiv sci. K)l system, which taut^ht Spanish, Italian, and Hebrew on 
a kwilc scale. 

The sini^le most iiiiporlant cause for the widesjiread lack ol 
interest was ilie abandonment of the foreii^n lan,^uai^e requirements 
in many colleges and universities, motivated by sludeiit demands 
for a •relevant ' curriculum. Fifteen percent of the total under- 
graduate collcive student body in 1 968 had been enrolled in Spanish, 
rYcnch. German. Italian. or'Russian— makintf tiiese the five most 
c{)mmonlv taui^ht lan.ifua.Ues in the United States. I3y 1S377. this 
proportion had dropped to eit^ht percent. Twenty-three percent oi 
the total hiiih school enrollment was studying foreit^n lan.i^uai^es: 12 
percent was learning Spanish: 6 percent French: 2 percent G<^mian: 
1 percent Uw'wv. but only 0,;> percent Italian: and a meaner O.l 
peretMil was studviuL; Russian. 

In anv case, only two percent studied a forcii^n lani^ua^e beyond 
the second vear. the mininnnn rcciuircnient for colleije admission, 
despite the fact that four vears was considered a minimum reciuisite 
for usable lan^ua^c eoinpctcncc. For example, a 1978 nationwide 
search turned up onlv 81 hi^h scliool students who were taking 
I>()lish bevond the second year, despite the newborn cultural aware- 
ness, (juest for ancestral roots, and pride in ethnic identity. 

PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 
ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Pan of the KastAVesi international accords of Helsinki in 1975 
committed the 35 signatories— including the United Slates— to the 
encouragement of the study of each other's lan^ua^es and cultures 
as an important step toward expanding communications among 
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tlicii people. A i)nn4i;iiii o! ("itizcn ICducation lor Cultural Undcr- 
siandinj^ was audioii/cd by tlie U.S. C:oii^rcss in 197^) berausc 
lawmakers aj^reed ciii/.eus needed (o \ci\vn more alK)ut otiier nations 
and euHures lo belj) ibem make* better judgments about inter- 
nal lonal jjolieies and U.S. actions. Then in April 1978, at the ur^ini^ 
ol the ( 'oni^ressional j)anel fonned io oversee the Helsinki a^ree- 
ment. the (\nler adniinisl nu ion established the President's Coin- 
mission on I-'oreiiin l^m^uat^es and liiternational Studies, composed 
of 25 leade s Irom bolli the i)ul)Iie and private sectors. 

The Commission's investigation, carried out l^y the University 
ol NhelilLian's Sunev Uesearch Center, revealed a number of at- 
titudes toward other Ianij.ua<j;es and cultures which posed serious 
risks for (iij)lomai ic rclat ions. Inisiness viability, and national secur- 
ity. AItlion.<i;h soim( ot these statistics were already known in 
academic cinh's. the sense o!" u;reai urgency that permeated th'.* 
Commission's rci)or( in 1979 und(^rscored their potential danger. 
Rej)or(ed the Commission: 

.AiiM'iic; Ills' ^ross iii;idt(jii;iey in Inrcii^n lan^uaLje skills is 
iiolhiii^ short ol scandalous, cuul it is heeoiniiii^ worse. 1 lislorieallw 
to he sure. AiiuTic.i's coiit ii iciiial posit ion hetweeii vast oceans was 
a i>asic cxiusc jor- liii^nisl ic* as well as [)olitieal isolation, hut 
rorketiv as well as coimuunicat ions satellites render suiMi a moat 
iiM'Ulalitv obsolete'. While the use of KuUlisL as a major iuter- 
uailoual lauunai^e of business, {liplouuuy. and stMcuee should he 
welcomed .is a tool U>v uu()erstaudiuu across national boundaries, 
this caunot Ik- salcK* cousidei'ed a substitute tor direct conimuuiea' 
tions in the iiiau\- areas and on the iiiuiuuerable occasions when 
kuowledue of laiulish cannot be e.xpeclcd. 'I'he \..\c\ remains that 
(lie oveiw lielminu uiajorit\* of t he world's popiilat ion neither luulcr- 
st.iuds uor speaks lainiisli; and tor most of those who learn Km>lish 
as a foreign lauuiiaue, it remains preciseK' t.hat. 

.Americans' scandalous incompetence in foreiiin lan^ua^es 
also explains onr daniierously iuadetiuaie iin(!crstandin^ ot world 
affairs. Our schools graduate a lari^e maj{)rity of students whose 
knowledge and \ ision stops at the AmerieMu shoreline, whose ap- 
proach to international alfairs is pi'ovineial. and whose heads have 
been filled widi astonishing; misiufonnat ion. 

The President's (N)nimissiou believes that onr lack of foreign 
lanuii.iue coiupetenee diminishes our capabilities in diplomaty. in 
lorciun ir.ide. and in citi/en comi)i-eliension of the world in wliicli 
we livr* and compete. Americans' unwitliuLiness to learn fortMijn 
lauUiiaues is olien viewed by others, not without cause, as ar- 
n>uance. The meltint^pot tnulition that (k'ni^rates immigrants* 
mainienance of their skill to speak their native tongue still li utters 
aiMl Ibis, imtortunately. causes liuLjulstic minorities at home to he 
iiinon'd as a potential asset, (Wliile recommendations on the essen- 
tially donieslic aspects of bilin^ualism are not wilhin the Com- 
mission's asslLimnent. we do enipliasi/e that a comprehensive 
lanmia,L>e policy outiht lo rec(\t^ni/(* this important naiiotuil re- 
soiin -e.) 

The United States is blessed with a largely uniap[)ed resource 
of talent in the lonii of racial and ethnic minorities who. by bein^ 
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l)i«)iiulit inio (lie in.iinst ream nl cdiicatioDal and ('inj)|{)ynKMU oj)- 
pniiiniiicN HI I In - .inris mI toi'fiuii luiiuiia^Uc and iiiU'rnaii.>iial si ud 
lev iMu hi- fxjjt'i icd In itjakc lapid, iicvv. and valiialjU' coiit rilniUoi is 
lo AijuTira's i-apacity to dral piTsuasivcly and i-lTcci iv(*!y wiih llu' 
world oiilsidt' its boi-dt'i's. Tlu' C'oininissioii uiidrTscoirs its cxpcc- 
laiioii that the iinpoftaiicf nl" this assft will Ix' taki-.i into account 
in (lie !!ni)lc!ni'n!in.U of all fcftunuu'ndaticuis pertinent to this 
asijcci .)!' undcrutili/i'd talent. 

The Coinniissioii coiiclucieci thai the Helsinki Fact Ljave 
(•(iucators in the United SlaK^s ihr inancialc and oblii^ation lo ex- 
pand Inivi.Lin lan.LiiiaLic pro.Liranis. vs, vcMally at the eleiiientaty school 
level, li listed iiioi'c than i^O reeoiiiniendatioiis. includintj a scries 
of initiatives at various levels of the public a;Hi private sectors as 
well as Ljovernnientai incentives to encourage foreii^n lan^uai^e study 
and promote knowledge of other countries throuLjh a variety of 
programs that would ^ive Aniericans the oj; :orU.nity to study and 
work abroad. It also called on the Nation^iJ Instiiutc of Education 
to study how lo enhance foreign lan^ua^e leaniini5 amoni^ elenien- 
taPv' and sceondaiy students. 

in addition to their value as tools for business, defense, and 
research, foreign lanLiua^cs seive as a means of cnrichiiiLi evctyday 
life; thev open additional avenues to the enjoyment of the arts, 
drama, food, humor, le^cncl. music, sports, traditions, and wis- 
dom—especially wisdom. It was reported that studyin^i forei/i^n 
ianLiuaL$es in the early Ljradcs enhanced many education skills and 
improvcci nuency in a child's native lan,aua.Lie, And foreign ianguafjc 
students scored higher on achievement tests and college entrance 
(waminations. Some educators were convinced that the oft-fMted 
inability ol youivii; people to write coherently in English stemmed in 
part from a lack of formal training in a second lanLjiuv^e, Results 
of th(* Scholastic Aptitude Test and the American College Test con- 
firmed that students who had foreign lan^ua^L;e training generally 
scored higher overall in tests of verbal ability in English, Most 
lauLjuaac courses included the study of the countries where the 
lanLiuaiLjes were spoken — their hist()^\^ literature, and even their poli- 
tics— tlius. lan^uaife students developed a vital international per- 
spective that others lacked. Yet a 1980 State-by-State survey of high 
school diploma reciuirements revealed that only eight states re- 
(juired high schools U) offer foreign language instruction, but none 
recjuired students to take the courses. 

The nati(jn's failure to proiiiote the acquisition of foreign 
languages within its Angk)plione population was exceeded only by 
its reluctance to assist— even allow— its immigrams (as well as its 
native-born linguistic minorities) to retain and foster their own 
mother tongues while learning English as a second language. Gener- 
ally, that type of dual-language capability— if to be attained— would 
have to l)e subsidized by the ethnic groups themselves. Some or- 
ganizations were doing Just that. 

In 1978. the New York State Board of Regents granted a 
provisional charter to Scuola j)*^ai/a an experiment in bilingual- 
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bifuliunil (•(liic;iii()ii sponsored l)y \\\v Italian ^cnrri" lou^h 
ii bi'^aii iniii;illv .is a schoi'il lor ilu' cliildrcn oi ^iness 
aiul diploinalic i-oiiimmiili<'s. it Ix'cainc a sonu^wl cllnrt 
"lo i)uil(l a new kind ol cuiiiure iliat is al once Italic -ican." 
'Yhv richness of \\\r d()nl)le lieriia^e, pariieipan: '\eep 
llieir enlinral and j)rol(*ssi()nal oiMions optMi. Hy \ur 'irst 
year ol operation, llie Sciiola, located in OreeirAiel 'lad 
Urown lo iwo do/en teachers and ten (1o/(mi students, h ')th 
the taeultv and ihesnidcnl body were halian nationals an(. ere 
Itaiian-Aiiiericans. The Italian teachers were paid by the Itaji., .Gov- 
ernment. 

The I'krainian ConUress Coniiniltee ol'Aineriea j^rotc' t^^d the 
inadecjuaie aiieniion bein^ jjaid to the stndy of ICastern K lope in 
^ener.il and. more specil'ically. die deleetixc ciirrieulum mat rials on 
the i:SSR. The UCCA corret dy j)ointed out tliat while iv \ taie 
ihai Wesiern Kuroj)e had played a major role in Ameri \)ast. 
Kasiern Kinope and the IfSvSR were playing important roks in the 
nai ion's preseni and conld veiy well play key roles in the determina- 
tion ol lis Inini-e. Coneurrent with the group's recjuest for a niodil'ied 
social studies, world histoiy. and multicultural curriculum, was a 
lormal.n rjuesi lo Ihe New JiTsey Deparniieni ofKducation for State 
accrediialion ol Saturday schools designed to compensate for those 
areas seen laekini^ in the public schools. 'Ailhou^^li accreditation of 
the Saturday schools was not approved, an attempt was hciwii made 
in the earlv eiolities to ofler their students school credit thnnj.^h 
Thomas I^dison (\)lleUe. a New .Jersey college (without a eanij)Us) 
which uranted academic credits for nont radit ional learning ex- 
periences. 

There were more than I'il'teen I-Yeneli schools in the United 
States. lM\-e were located in the San Franciseo area, one was in 
Detroit: all followed f^rench prc)^rams detennint^d by the French 
MinistiA' of Kducation. Many had bilintiual curricula, and produced 
voMn«4siers who were hllinuuahbicult ural and who could continue 
their studies in either Ian,L»uaL!;e or eit her count ly. In addition, thert* 
were several I Iisp;iuic- institution- of higher education. includinU De 
I lost OS Commuiaiy College. Horicna ('olle,iie. and the IIisj)anic Uni- 
versity. 

It would be unrealistic to j)retend diat all linUustlc and ethnic 
minorities wished lo retain their lanUua^e. family name, or other 
manifesi.i! ions ol iheir naliouiil oriuin or ethnicity. Some, in lact, 
spui'iied I heir et hnic and cultural ident ity— for a variety oi' reasons. 
Ii is no seerei thai in the midst of both aifirmative action and 
dt^seoreuation ellorts by the f^'deral government, many Ilispanics 
spurned the elassilicjition of "minority" — or even "Hispanic/' 

()n<' such example was the case of dorij;e Ribas. a Department 
of Defense (Mn|)lovee. who fell insulted by the f\"deral policy that 
iirbil r.irib.' labeled him llisj)anic. Claimin.U diat his ethnicity had 
noihinu lo do with his aliilitv to Uei a Job. Mr. Ribas recjuested (o 
be i-eclassified as White, hi deiiyiuu his recjuest. I lie'OiTice of Rerson- 
nel Manaueineni (formerly, the (Mvil Ri,t4hts Commission) insisted 
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iliai iiu'ini)( IS of iniiioriiy groups had no cliokx* but lo bt* ick'iitifit'd 
jis "luiiioriiy" in ilicii* I-'cdcral pcrsomirl files, 

^Vi ii would be rather slinplistic to (li\'icle the population of the 
United Stal(^s iiit(^ two distinct groups: one valuing pluralism and 
reijardiiiii: bilin,L>nalisni as an asset: the other pereeivin,L5 bi- 
liiiLiualisni as a threat to national hannony and rejeetinij its own 
enitiiral heritaUe as a liability. It is probably more aeeurate to say 
that the bulk ol Aineriean society was consjjieuoiisly apathetic 
toward all !"orci.L>n lan,L>ua.Ues and toward any deviation iVorn the 
dominant er.lture, 

Mdneators were not wholly to blame lor tlieir students' hick of 
interest in loreiL^n lan^ua^es: part of the onus lor Americans' neglect 
ol lanLiua^es lay at tlu* door oi business and Hovernment for faillii^ 
to use trained linguists and set liiLjli enough standards for their 
emplo\'ees. 'I'rained lin^^iiists could not find jobs in the U.S, b(Tausc 
business and government employers apj)arently discounted the 
\'alue of their training. Kven many foreign (X)rrcsp()ndents for major 
news seiviecs did not know the iaii^ua^c of the eountr\' they were 
eoveiiUL!;. Only two thirds of the 1.222 "lan^ua^e-dcsi^nated" po- 
sitions In ihe U.S. State Department were adeciuately i'lllecL The 
l)ei(Mise I)ej)artment estimated only 314 of 488.000 empl()\'ces sta- 
tioned overseas had (T)nimand of the lauLSua^i^c of the countr\' in 
which tlie>- were scivin<i. Although most foreign scrvMcc officials in 
Iran dui'in^ the late seventies spoke the native Farsi, many militar\' 
and economic pei'sonnel did not know the lan^Hua,L!;e. Only nine of 
the sixty Americans in the U.S. embassy in Iran knew IVrsian. This 
lack of lan^ua^e skills kept the American, diplomatic (oips from 
knowinij; wluit was ^oini^ on when the Iranians were taking Ameri- 
can liostaiies in November 1979. 

RespondiuLi ^n die C\)iiimission's recommendations, the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1980 called on schools, colleges, and 
universities to strengthen forci.Ljn lan^uaLjc studies. The resolution 
slated it was the sense of C^on^ress that foreign lan^ua^e studies 
needed to be improved throuLjli "approi:)riale actions" such as the 
establishment of iorei^n lan^ua,L>e study recjui remcnts for entrance 
to and tiraduation from colleges, more foreign lan^ua^e programs 
in sccondaiy schools, and greater emphasis on the teaching oJ 
|{vreiL»u lanLiua^es and cultures to elenientar>' school children. 

Kcscareliers were alsc) finding that the lan.iiua^e decline may 
have been le\'elinn off and that an \ipward trend was likely in the 
earlv eighties. They had discovered that, in retrospect, most people 
had a sense of regret— often b{)rderin.!4 on apolo,ij;\'— for not having 
learned anot her Jan^ua^e. More than half of the respondents wished 
the\' could speak a second lan^ua^lie, 

• More than t hree-(]uart(M-s believed that Ibrei^n lan^ua^es should 
he olfrrcd in clcnienlaiy schools, but forty percent believed tliat 
St ndv of a foreiun lanL>ua^e should be required at tlie elementaty 
UtcI." 

• More than 93 percent thought that foreign lan^ua^es should be 
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oftcfvd in ilic junior and smior hi^h scliools. Approximately 47 
jHTCfnt felt thai lcai-nin,t>, a foreign lan.Ljuaf^e shouid be required 
in junior or senior \u0\ seluiols. 

• or parents whose chilclren were sixteen or younger. 84 [percent 
said they had eneonra^ed their children to study a second 
lanUua.He and 73 percent expected their children to have an op- 
portunity to use a foreign lantfua.Lie outside the classroom. 

• Al)()ut 45 percent said they would like lo study a foreign lan^ua^e 
in the future. 

• More Americans— seventeen percent of the total— were familiar 
with Spanish ihan with any other foreign lanijua^e. Other per- 
centages were: P^rench. thirteen percent: German, eleven percent: 
Ixitin. four percent: and Italian, three percent. 

UNGUISTIC CHAUVimSM 

The siniile-lan^ua^e iniud-set permeatinL!; the United States 
citi/eniy had i)een seldom viewed as a problem: monoIinL!;ualism was 
simplv an American way of life. It was not that Americans could not 
learn and use other lan^uaiies: it was that they felt they did not need 
to do so. N(»t only were most Americans adamant about learning 
other lan^ua^cs. many even took offense at havin^^ foreif^n lan^ua^^es 
spoken in their presence or in their domains: homes, schools. [3laces 
of eniplovment. and other institutions— even the militaiy. 

An employee who was Ibrbidden IVom speaking Spanish on the 
job sought court protection Ibr what he considered to be a violation 
of Title VII of the CMvil Rights Act. The FmRIi Circuit Court oI'Appeals, 
while noiin^that the Kn^lish-only rule was arbitrar\' and not related 
to a u;eninne business need, also noted tliat there were no reiju- 
lations dealini; witli these type of rules by employers. It held that 
tlK» plaintiff (who spoke English and Spanish) failed to prove that 
Spanish was his priniaiy lan^ua^e. and therefore bad not been the 
subject of discrimination on the basis of national origin. The Ap- 
peals C\)urt concluded. "Neither the statute nor common under- 
standing ctjuates national origin with the lanijua^e that one 
chooses to speak." Hut the court was also careful to limit the extent 
of its holding: 

Our ojiinidii docs not impress ii jiKlieial iiiipriinatiir on all 
('mj)loymen( niles ilwil re(|iiire ao eiuploye to use or !brl)i(l liiiii 
Ironi iisiiiL^ .1 hiii^iiaLie spoken l)y linii at home or by his lorei^ears. 
W'v hold only that an employer's rule Ibrhiddiii^^ a hiliii^nal em- 
ployee lo speak anything l)nl ICiiLilish in pnl)lic areas while on the 
job IS not (liserimiiialion l)ased on national ori^^in as ap[)liefl to a 
person who is liilly capal)le of speaking ICn^lish and chooses not 
lo (k) so in deliberate disreLiai'd of bis employer's rnle.''"' 

This decision prompted the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Comniissi'.'n to revise its guidelines pertaining to national orij^in 
discrimination. The amendments clarified the rights of bilingual 
persons to speak a lan^ua^e other than English at their workplace, 
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and l)ai i'»/(l lia)*assin<Mit — such as rtliuic slurs—on tlu* job. 

l':ss(Miiiallv ilic Ml';n(' th;a rccjuiriui; (Muploy^'cs lo spvak 
only luiulish on ilic j()l) would Ix* considered discriniinatoiy unless 
ihc* employer could justily the rule as a l)\isiness necessity, in wiiieli 
ccjse lliese ci rcuinsi ances and {\\c eonseciuences (or violation ol ihv 
lule would have to \)r explained to the employees. Tlu- [:i:0(/ noted 
iliai it was not uncommon for pei'sons who spoke more than one 
lan.Liuaue to inadveriently slip into iheir native ton^Uue— an ol'ten 
inalienable cliaracierisi ic (as race) Iroin which an individual could 
not be separated. 

Other i)lace.s ().r employmeni with Kni$lish-only rules inelv:deci 
some units in the Anued F^^jrces. Ll, Col, William Liind^araf, ecjiu- 
niander of the First Battalion ol tlie lM)urtli In.fantiy— stationed in 
West ('iermany- rod)a(le Hispanic soldiers iVom speaking Si^anish 
to each oilier while on duly.*'" Keactin.u to news of Col. Lancl.i^rafs 
order. Dr. KuL>ene Mann, a ci\'ilian P^ederal emj)loyee in Washini^ton, 
remindcfl Land^ral' that filteen jDercent ol' all U.S. Con.arrssional 
Mcflal of 1 lonor winners liad been I lispanics. and asked rlietorieally 
il iinvone knew whether they had uttered their last prayers in 
S])anish ov Mnulish as they t^ave their lives in the ultimate sacrifice 
for their ''ountiy. 

I^\7Miis ^)(•( urrin^ clurini5 tlu" h()statf(' crisis iliat bci^an in 1979 
in Iran placed the Kn.ulish-only issue in a rather sober perspect.i\'e. 
After Marine Sut. Jimnw l/)pe/ had courageously luMped filteen 
{)ihcr Americans escape from the embassy, it was discox'CTed that 
he 1i;k1 written on his jail wall — in Spanish— \'HYi la Rqja. BlaiiccL 
If A/All (Lonu Live the' Red. Wliite and Blue). 

Negative lini5uistic attitudes in die United Stales were not 
limited to foreimi lant^ua.aes. Tluy were held also against certain 
variants of siandai-d Kn.ulish. For reasons that could onl\' be at- 
irii)Ute(l to notions of pedigree, northern accents were not only 
accei)led but aclmirecL Many considered a New Fn.aland a reiii. f()r 
example, to lia\-e Continental riii,^. a sound close to the kin,^s 
I'ji^lish. a sii^n of intellect. Southern dialects, on the other hand, 
were olten descTibed in contemptuous terms. "Black ICn.ulisir' was 
usually reuarded as vi sii^n of complete illiteraty— and totally unac- 
txptable. 

^BLACK ENGLISH" 

In B)71) ( l.S. District . indue Charles dointM' ordered the Ann 
Arboi-. MI school district to (le\-elop a one-year plan for trainini$ 
ic;u htM's in tlu- Martin Luther Kinu Flementaiy School to teach 
smndard Laiuli^h in children, wlio spoke Fn.alisli. 1"lie judi^e 

lound that eleven children who spouse Bla("k Knulisli may have been 
(i'Miifd an e(iual educational opportunity because the dialect used 
J)V h;lacks in their honu's and community would be a barrier to 
l('';n*!iiuu stiindard r'aiulish unless students were aiven sj)ecial help. 
KnliimTju a sait filed in 1 977. ^Jud,L!;c ..Joiner relied on the Kcjual 
I'ducational Opportimities Act ol" 1974. wlii(4i prohibited the denial 
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of (-(iiKil (•(liicalioiKil opporliinilics on accouiil of race and "the 
failure by an (•(hu alional a^icncy U) lake* apf^ropriatc action to over- 
come lanL!;iiat»c barriers thai iinpeci(* ec|iial participation by its stu- 
dents in its inslnictional j)ro^ranis.** In issuing bis decision^ Joiner 
said: 

rile hniLinai>(' of Black HiiL»lisli lias Ixtd show?! (o he a dis- 
linci. (Icfinahlc v'ersion of I-^n^iisli. diffeicin from ihe siandarcl Kn.Lj- 
lish of Ihe school and ilie L!;<Mieral worifl of eoniinniiiealions. Ii has 
dcliniie lan,L»ti;., c pallcnis. syiiiax. ^raniinar and liisl()r\'. The plain- 
tiff children rio speak al home and in their local community a 
lan^ua.ue that is not itself a lan^ua^e barrier. It is not a harrier to 
undcrstandinj^ in the ckissrooii]. It l)ceoiiies a lan^ua^e l)arrier 
when tcaclu-rs do not take it into aecouiil in teaching standard 
ICnL>lish. 

This case is not an effort on the part of tlie plaintiffs to re(iuir<' 
that t hey be taught Black Imi^HsIi or that their inst met ion 
lhn)nL>h()nt their s<.'hoolin,t» Ix* in Black Kn^^Iish. or that a dual 
lanLiuaiic program be piovidc-d ... It is a st raiuhlfonvard effort to 
rciiiiiij' the court to iiiteiveuc on Ihe children's behalf to recjoire 
the delendant sc hool district board to take appropriate action to 
leach them lo read in the standard En^^lisli of the school, the 
commercial uorUl. the arts, science and professions."^ 

The ability to ebanHc speech patterns in the context of a ^rou[^ 
is sophisticated but common. Most people, especially professionals 
such as pbysiciaiis. lawyers, teachers, or en|^ineers, use jargon in 
their work that they drop in social contexts. In fact, many peo[)lc 
considered "eode switcbin^" to be a iniique social skill, sine most 
switchers were readily able to confine themselves to one code at a 
time and shift into another when circumstances required it. Some 
linguists referred to this [phenomenon as "di^lossia." A few people, 
however did have some problems discerning between the two codes, 
a predicament that created such hybrids as "Span^lish.** "Fin^lish." 
and "Ebonics." 

Tbcrc were a number of methods available for teach ini!; stu- 
dents who spoke Bla(*k Kn^lisb to n^ad standard English. One of 
the most suecesshd methods had been the "brid.Lje" system. It used 
stories from the HIack oral tradition written in the Black vernacular 
and moved uraclually into standard English, thereby teachiuji; chil- 
dren ii) switch from hla(*k to standard English. Tlie system was used 
in (liica^o se\'eral years a^o with iniccess— some children advanced 
two years in reading development in one semester— but it was aban- 
doned aher crit ics cliar^ed the schools were teaching Black English. 

There was also thouLjht of usin^ Federal bilingual education 
funds lo aid students who used Black English, just as they were 
used for C'bincsv or Hispanic children. Many Civil Rights experts 
fell Ibis was justified by law. which required stales to take action 
to overcome whatever lauLjua^c barrier prevented equal educational 
opportunity.-'^" 

The Ann Arbor School Board reported a year after Judi^e 
Joiner's order that utilizing Black English to teach standard English 
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may have improved ciemciilan' school attendance of Black students 
in the city's scliool system. \Vliilc it could not be detennined yet if 
the proLiram had acc 'ompllshed its main pun:)ose— improvini^ read- 
ing ai)iiity— it was obvious that a teachers attitude toward the use 
of the children's vernacular could be critical in helpin^^^ them build 
sell-esteem and motivation. 
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Need For Bilingual 
Instruction Increases 

THE REFUSAL of many sc^hool systems to recognize legitimate 
barriers to academic aehievement (attributing the failure in- 
stead to innate lack of intelli^enee or inbred contempt for 
schools) had become a serious equity eoncem. especially because 
most states were mandating competency testing as a requirement 
for hiLih school graduation. Early in 1979 the Executive Committee 
of TESOL (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages) 
a[)|)n)vc(l a "Slatemenl of Statewide Programs of Competency Test- 
ing" which was developed by TESOL's Committee on Sociopolitical 
Concerns of Minority Groups. Recognizing that two-thirds of the 
states had mandated programs of competency testing in the basic 
skills, the Committee stressed the following points: 

• Translating existing tests from one language to another does not 
result in a reliable instniment. 

• Tests (k'veloped for or nomied on native spe^ikers of a language 
are not valid or reliable indicators of the language, knowledge, or 
skills of a person who is not a native speaker of that language. 

• Tests of proficiency in the modern foreign languages designed for 
English-speaking students in the U.S. are scaled inappropriately 
to measure the talents and knowledge of students who are native 
speakers of those langutiges. 

A similar statement, approved at the Seventh hiternational 
Conference of the National Association for Bilingual Education 
(NABE). concluded that, "because most widely-used tests are stan- 
dardized on native (English) speakers, it is inappropriate to use 
these tests with non-native (English) speakers." 

In the Florida case of Debra P. v. TurlingtorL 3. U.S. district judge 
niled in 1979 that the Florida education department could not make 
a statewide functional literacy test a requirement for high school 
graduation for the following four years, until all students who had 
experienced segregated education in early grades had graduated 
from high school. In a 54-page ruling on the first Federal court 
challenge to competency testing, trial Judge George Carr held that 
wliile the Florida test was not racially or culturally discriminatory 
in and of itself, minority students showed a disproportionately high 
failure rate because they had attended segregated schools during 
their first three years of education. Florida's chief school officer 
Rcilph Turlington pointed out that Judge Carr's ruling, intended to 
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help sln(lni(s who suHrn^d (iiscTiniination in Florida schools, raised 
(|ucsii()nsc()iic<Tiiiii^ ihc trcalinciH ofstudeiKswho altendcd se^re- 
Liaicd schools in another state or sufrcred some other disadvantage 
not attributable to Florida practices. He asked whether the next 
wav<* ol newcomers to Florida— Vietnamese, Cambodian, Cuban, and 
Haitian students— were to be exempted from the requirement (that 
ihcy earn their hiijh school diplomas by demonstrating minimum 
skiiis)/'-^^' ' ^ ' 

HAITIANS AND OTHER ""BOAT PEOPLE'' 

Haitian rel'uijees had been seeking asylum in the United States 
as long as Cubans. In the tw^Mity years between the early sixties and 
the early eighties, some forty thousand Haitians had flocked to the 
shores ol' South Florida Ileeing from the repressive Duvaher re- 
gime—most of them illegally. The surge of emigration toward the 
United Stales accelerated in 1978 when the Bahamas, long a magnet 
lor I laitinns. decided to expel all who had entered illegally. However, 
the oflic^al [policy of the United States held that Haitians were leav- 
ing their homeland because of the devastating conditions of poverty 
pliiguing their country- and not to escape death, torture, or per- 
secution. In addition,' U.S. authorities insisted these exiles were 
Heeing a pro^American government and their applications for 
asylum w^re "frivolous." In fact, the U.S. Coast Guard took to inter- 
cepting boats at sea and, in 1978. the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Sea'ice (INS) established a program to expedite wholesale 
deportation of Haitian nationals (sometimes after mass, closed-door 
hearings from which even lawyers and the pi ess were barred). While 
Red C:r()ss and American Embassy officials were meeting deported 
Haitians at the aiq^ort in Haiti to deter officjal reprisals against 
them, most Haitians found this a ineaningless gesture because re- 
taliation seldom began immediately upon their return. The Haitian 
government, they said, would usually wait a few days before picking 
U[) returnees and abusing them. 

The admission criteria were different for clearly political refu- 
gees from Cuba, the Soviet Union, and Indochina who were escaping 
from Communist regimes. Thus, in 1979. the number of In- 
(lochinese refugee children living in the United States increased 66 
percent. l)ringing the national total to nearly 100,000. Sharp in- 
creases reported in the last half of 1979 were the result of President 
Carter's announcement that the U.S. w^ould double its monthly ad- 
mission of Indochinese refugees from seven to fourteen thousand. 

School districts throughout the United States— especially in 
port cities— geared up to help these children. San Francisco, for 
example, established a series of transitional [programs- the New- 
comers Center in the Pacific Heights district, for one— to serve up- 
rooted youngsters who wTre arriving at the rate of a dozen or so 
Ciwh day from places such as EBurma, Iran, and Liios. 

More than sixty percent of Jndochinese refugee children were 
eligible for Federal aid under the Indochinese Refugee Children 
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AssislaiKT Ac t of \ 97(\ bui it had not been funded for the preceding 
two years. However, an euierLieney Senate appropriation of Sl8 
million was appnu'ed lo assist these children in Fiscal 1980. 

Experience with refugee children had indicated that ( 1 ) the lack 
ol prolieieney in English was their greatest barrier to a successful 
transition inio the mainstream of American Hie: (2) their speci^il 
educational needs lessened over lime: and (3) older children (in 
secondaiy schools) seemed to recjuire longer, more intensive train- 
ing to become proilcient in English than younger children (in 
elemental' schools). This experience led to'promulgation of the 
Transition Program ibr Refugee Children^'^*' under the authority of 
the Relugee Act of 1980.^*^'' 

The program provided assistance— primarily in the form of 
English language instruction— to help refugee children make the 
transition into American society. Noncompetitive formula grants, 
based on the number of eligible children, were available to states 
that met the requirements of the Refugee Resettlement Program. ^•'"'^ 
Siibgranis could l)c used for bilingUcU education. 

However, an inianticipated wave of refugees from the Marie! 
Bay area in Cuba swept upon the shores of southern Florida in 1980 
after Prcsiden ( ( 'arler. pledging that the U.S. would "provide an open 
heart and o[)en anns," offered a haven to the thousands of people 
seekliig to leave an unbearable situation. The ensuing "freedom 
tlotillas' brought 1 IS.OOO Cubans (13.000 of school age) to the 
United Slates between Ai)ril and July 1980— after the 1980 Census 
had been completed. 

The Presidenrs decision to pennit the scalift Ccime on top of 
earlier reseitlcments of 350.000 Asian refugees and at a time when 
Haitian boat pcoyAv were arriving at the rate of one thousand per 
month. At the same time of the Mariel exodus, it was estimated that 
forty thousand Haitians had navigated the seven hundred miles 
separating tlieir cotintrv' from the U.S. and pleaded for asylum 
here— although lewcr Haitians were of school age. Tlie combined 
post-census Cuban 'Haitian inllux brought nearly 16..500 children 
to Florida between Aj)ril and September 1980. It wa:^ widely rumored 
thai one-fourth of the Cuban entrants were convicted criminals, 
menial patients, and societal misfits included by Fidel Castro as part 
of a j)loy 10 i eIiev(M)vercrowded jails, hospitals, and other penal and 
rehabililalion institutions on the island (not unlike what England 
had don(^ during the eigliieenlh centuiy). 

Most of these entrants went straight to Cc»mps or detention 
centers, the l)est-known of which was the Krome Avenue North 
Detention C:enier just, outside Miami. Not only was the uncertainty 
about their future delaying the education of these children, but the 
cultunil discontinuity, added to overcrowded conditions at the de- 
tention centers, bad to undoubtedly inllict serious psychologie^il 
damage upon most of these youngsters. Conditions in these camps 
prompted the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights (a 
component of the Organization of Ajnerican States) to examine 
camps in Florida and Puerto Rico for possible violations of human 
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, i.,l,ts-ilic firsi lime Hu' (^oniiiiission Ml the luvcl to conducl such 
an invest ioalioi. in American terhtoiy. Yet. as hard as conduions 
,n,,v liave Inrn in the detention eenters. the f;^^]^'''.^^,;"^' 
worse lor liie Haitians who were bein.^ deported by the INS a prac- 
tiee eonsistentiv (lueslioned by some Anierieans: lor no suiular pro- 
oram had eve'r been, established for any other firoup ol ex- 
iles— ineludinti the Cubans, ,,, .. 

piaintilTs'representina the cause of five thousand Haitians hkd 
a suit eharuin.a violation of due proeess and lar^e seale diserimina- 
,i.,„ based'upon national ori.ain. Testimony presented m 'l^^^casC; 
and aeeeptecl bv the eourt. depicted a stark, brutal, and bloody 
Haiti. Ilaiiiansclainu-dtluu. if deported, they would 

ace arrest, torture and. possibly, death. Even if not arrested, they 
said ihev would be subjected to nightly harassment by the onton 
^;a(•o^^r.s (the governments security force) and other .nhunian 
abuse AlthouUh it had l)een rumored that Duvalicr had disbanded 
/onron ^m■ouU■s in 1977. Haitian exiles alleged that the d.c- 
,ai(.rha(lsi,iiplv changed the name of the notorious Muard toVolun- 
icrrs for National Security, Its tactics had been somewhat tempered 
hv inleruaiioiial denouncements but its sinister .^oals remained 

'''''''l-hc*ruliuL;<)f the U,S. District Court lor the Southern District 
,,r l.-lorida in llaitum Refugee Center v. Civiletti. was not only a 
vi. ioiv lor ihousands of Haitian refugees, but it also constituted a 
serious indictment of .he political cormption in laiti as wel as a 
reusureonlJ.S immiaration and forcifiu policies. In June l--»^t) U.b 
Disnic, ,Judoe .Jamcs^KiiiM ordered the INS to cease its arbitrary 
, ,,r iiaiiian relu4cc-s and t(, reiM-(Krss in a awlul nianner cd 
asvlum claims of .lie indivKluals represented in the 
.Isoaurced that the Haitian exodus was politically-induced Ixcausc 
Ur reasoue<l. Halt i-s poverty was a hiiiction of that count ly s political 
svsiem lor I. was the result of Duvaliers elTorts ,o maiutauM^ower 
,JudUe Kim^ found that the INS" policy ol summarily deny mu re luge 
, ILiiliaus reuardlcss of merit was ••ollensivc to cveiy no ion ol 
nsti u.ional du,- process and ec,ual protc-tion" aiic that ■ dem,,n- 
s.,ai<.d -a profound i,anoran<r-il not international dis.e,aa.d-of 
r,MKHlions in Haili, -'->Ht called into question the . norahty^^^^^^^ 
,„ ilaiii which Haitian c-xiles said helped to Kc-ep a cormpt 
i'c nimei,, in powc-r, The ruliufi also c-onc-lucicd that the uncler^ 
rvii.o uMsou for tlu-ir dis<M-iniinaloiY treatment may have- be n the 
lact that the plaintiffs were part of the hrst substantial uillux ol 
Hi ick refuuecs from a rei)ressivc regime, 

Hv Uc'^ober 1980 nlore than 120.000 Cuban and thirteen 
li.onsand Haitian entrants had bc-en procrssecl and '^^^^^^^^ 
,,„„ns or <kMenliou centers. Dade County absorbed c^ghteu 
sand ,vluo..e students (hiring the 1980-81 sc-hool year. Most of 
,,„;,, u. from Cuba and Haiti: others were Iron, ^^^^^^^l^^;}-; 
d.-chiua Russia, and other non-ICnglish-speaking count, les. Few ol 
. ! ingec stu<ients were prohcient in Kn.glisb. Seeonc aa' nngra. 
lions wne c-xpected as eha.iging Inderal policy imku'cd recent en- 
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Iraiils lo leave stales willi low -level general incoiue assistance pro- 
Lliraiiis. siieli as Morlda. and spi/'ad out to other states. Although 
lliree-roiirtiis of ilie exj)atriates remained in Florida, the second 
iarH(\si Lironj)— more ihan cii^ht thousand — resettled in New Jersey. 

*l*lie vast majority oi" these new Caribbean entrants— both 
Cui)ansancl 1 lait ians— were not considered "relii^ees" because they 
had not Ibllowed fornial procednres seeking asylum. They had sim- 
ply eseajK'd and landed hen^ unexpectedly or. in most cases, liad 
i)een j)ieked up i\v tlu^ U.S. C^)ast Guard and taken into custody. 
Heeause ol' tlie "illegal" circumstances oi' their arrival, they 
wer(*— under existing [)oIicies— ineligible for assistance I'rom the 
Refnijee Act. Instead, the United States granted a six-month "parole" 
p(M-iod (luring which the Cubans and Ilailians had to ap[3ly lor 
asylum or refugee status. 

The M.S. Department ol' Kducat ion I'elt that amending the Rel'u- 
i»ee Act to del'ine all enteriuLj C'ubans and 1 laitians as refugees would 
result iu unfair. ine(iuilable treatment Ibr the hundreds of 
thousands ol Soviet and Rastern iMiropean peo[)le awaitini!; family 
reunification. The administration opted for drafting separate legis- 
lation to j)rovide aid to the Caribbean immigrants while prcseivin^ 
the intent of the l\elui>ee Act. The ReliiLjee Education Assistance Act 
{){' inso. "'^^a formula Lirant i)ro^ram siuined by President Carter near 
ll!*' cud of I he vear. was in{(^iuled to help ot her Cubans and I lait ians 
who were not eliiiible for refui^ee aid. The I^resident also issued an 
executive order instruciinu; the Census ihireau to provide refugee 
poi)uIation estimates to I-^'dcral aLjencies responsible I'or the dis- 
,tril)Ution of I'ormulii grants. 

CHILDREN OF ILLEGAL AUENS 

The (juestion of whether (he entrants were labeled "n !'u^(X's" 
or not only determined the eliuiibility of edu(*ational at^e 'cics to 
receive governmental assistance with tlu^ expenses of ec-'icatini^ 
these newcomers. It had little to do. it turncxl out. with the 
respoi isil)ilit ies ol" inij)aeted LKAs Ibr educat inij t liese alien children. 
The nation's courts, in fact, wert^ afhrminii; the rights of even un- 
docunieuted entrants to a free education in the United Slates. 

Alihou^h the 11)7S lower court vi(*t()iy in the Dor case liatl 
applied only to iyler. TX. a Houston Federal district judu;e in 
mid M)S() found a similar Fourteenth Amendment riijht for the 
children in se\-entcen consolidated lawsuits entitled In Rc: Alien 
ChiUln-ii l\(liu'n!i()J\ LilUidlion. in that ruling. U.S. District Jud^e 
Woodrow Seals lor (he Southern District of Texas said the Four 
teenth Amendment e(}ual pi'otectiou clause Huaranteed access to 
cducaii(jn (o all "persons." becausr ji is a fundaniental Constitu- 
tional riii;lu. I !e ordered an injunct ion a.^ainst imphMiicntat ion of the 
Texas stiiool law. 

'i'exas iiiiinediately .ippealed to ( lu* I'^ih li Circuit, cit inii; financial 
harm. *ihe Stale estimated more than lOO.OOO new [)upils would 
have to be educated free. Attornevs for the children saici the estimate 
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was cxM^Hi-raU^d su^ac^sliii^j it should have been closer to twenty 
thousand - a lillle over half of one percent. 

Various studies reported that most undocumented WTjrkers 
were childless. A private study ol* apprehended iiliens found that 
lew(T than four percent ol* them had children in U.S. schools wiiile 
seven percent of all visa abusers had children enrolled.-^-^^' (Most 
attempts to gather data for this population were severely hampered 
hv lis underground and secretive nature—undcrstajidably.) 

" The Slate of Texas argued that educational olficicils were in a 
belter position to count these children than well-meaning outsiders 
who di(i not have access to school records cUid w^ere not involved 
in the day-to-dav operation of the schools, hi any event, at the 
petition of the State, the District Court s injunction w^as blocked by 
a three-judge circuit panel, pending the outcome of the appeal. How- 
ever. U^S. Supreme Court Justice LewMs Powa^ll vacated the stay, 
conchuling that "the balance of harm weighs heavily on the side of 
the children;' Powell did invite local school systems with hirge 
numbtTs of alien children or '•exceptioniilly limited resources' to 
s(>ek slays of the education mandate, but later denied a stay sought 
by the Brownsville schools. The Filth Circuit was asked to con- 
soliciate riijlcr [or reargument with the seventeen In Re: Alien Chil- 
dren cases that awaited litigation at that appeals court. 

The appeal papers turned to a theme repeated in court decisions 
on ill(\gal aliens: that ecjual protection of resident aliens was quite 
a dilTcrcnt matter when applied to those illegiilly entering the coun- 
tn-. Tlu^ Texas challcr.gers contended "case al'ter case stands (or the 
proposition that the lawful entiy^ requirement in the immigration 
area is necessarv^ if anv rights other than due process are to apply." 
The brief invoked a series of High Couri rulings that had established 
nonresident aliens had no constitutional right to enter the country. 
Tlie challengers also pointed to a 1975 Second U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals rilling which said giving illegcil aliens rights (due to their 
unlawiiil presence) greater than those they woM iiave had if they 
iiad not come to (his countrv'. wwild be the worst sori of bootstrap- 
ping and wwild encourage aliens to enter this county surreptitious- 
Iv If they were here unhnvfullv. they were not constitutionally cnti- 
{\rd to be luTC. let alone be educated at public expense, said the joint 
appeal. 

Also, their couri papers argn^d. the Fourteenth Amendment 
lorl^adc states from denving equal protection to "any person within 
its jurisdiction. ' but illegal aliens (who were subject to Federal immi- 
gration supervision and regulations) were not within the jurisdic- 
tion of states since it would have been a violation of the Constitu- 
tion s supremacy clause if the State had begun deporiing illegal 
aliens. 

The State (^f Texas, an intea^nor in the case, had joined the 
Tyirr s(ii(K^l svstem in arguing it would save money, allows more 
spending for legal aliens, help prevent the spread of disease, dis- 
courage illegal immigration, and avoid State spending on Alliens who 
would be deported anv^vav. State authorities found it incom- 
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preliensihle thai ilie lu*d(M'al ^oveninieiit could deny social security, 
weHai-ebeiieli's, and other Iniman services to illegal aliens, for exam- 
ple, but Texas had to (^dueate their cliildren for free. In contrast, the 
Fifth Circuit said rliat the ver\' extension of due process rii^hts to 
illegal aiitMis by courts since the nineteenth century indicated that 
tiie conii)ani()n equal protection clause also was meant to cover 

thCMl. 

Tin* Circuit Court, in iact. broke new le^al ^roui^d by holding 
undocumented alien children had the right to attend public schools 
in Texas. The Fifth Circuit did agree that illegal Alliens were not 
enlitUxl to i)ublic education as a I'undaniental constitutional right 
because t he U.S. Supreme Court had held education was not a basic 
rigiit in its 1973 decision in San Aaronio Independent School Dis- 
trici V. Rodncjiu'z, But a footnote in that decision !iad lel't open the 
(jucsiion whether an "absolute deprivation" of schooling would be 
unconstitutional. 

The thrcc-incniber appeals panel unanimously ruled that alien 
children had a Fourteenth Amendment equal protection right to free 
schooling regardless of their immigration status. Judge Frank John- 
son \\i\){c for the unanimous court. "We think that Alliens illegally 
within this eountr\' are clearly persons within the simple language 
of tlu^ lM)urtccnlh Ainendnient that no person can be denied equal 
l)r()tection undrr state or federal law." (Emphasis added.) 

Not only were aiit^is who brought their children a small portion 
ol illegal alien iinmigi tints. Judge Johnson pointed out. but the State 
had "declined to ... prohibit employers from hiring illegal aliens." 
a measure that would most likely have reduced illegal immigration. 
The rclusal to ban illegal alien empIovTiient "easts serious doubts 
on its exclusionaiy motive." 

T\\v U.S. Department of Justice had acted as a IViend of the 
court in Phflrr. and a plaintiff intervenor in the In ease. In the 
(uniciis brief to the Fihh I'.S. Circuit Court of Appccils in Plyler. the 
Dej)ar\ment of Justice said the States law "uikes one of the most 
Icgallv suspect routes possible. It penaiixes children. de[)riving them 
of a criticallv important socMal benefit." And the Department told the 
FMflh Circuit in the/n Ke case that its P/iy/rr ruling (that the Texas 
law violated the FourtecMith Amendment) should be extended state- 
wide. The Fifth CMrcuil did just that by becoming the first aj3peais 
court to accorci such a constitutional protection to alien children, 
allirniing the September 1978 Federal district court ruling for the 
children in Doc \\ Plyler. 

Anol her case involving a U.S. citizen born of illegal 
aliens—bearing serious imi)lications for this issue— was decided by 
another court. In June 1980 the Ninth Circuit Court ordered the 
Immigration and Naturalization SenMce to re-examine its decision 
to de[)ort a cou[)lc who claimed their children's right to an education 
entitled the family to stay in the United States. The two children 
had been born to' Jong lla Wang and Kyung Hwa Wang alter the 
Wangs came to the U.S. in 1970 on a six-month visa. 

Und(T the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952. the 
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AiioriuT CiciK r;tl had ihr aiiiDorily to suspend (Icporlatioii ol'appli- 
(■aiiisulio had hccii in ilw U.S. lor sevrii years, jxjssossed i^ood moral 
i haraeirr. and whose depiMlal ion would cause extreme hardships 
lo the aliens or their immediate laniiiy. The court noted the Wan^J 
children were hoth ll.S. citixens who had si)ent their entire lives in 
tiiis counliy and did not speak Korean. 

I\S iind a dissent inij; jndL!,e. however, uri^cd overthrow of the 
decision learin^ that hy nsinij; the (ourt's opinion as a blueprint. 
an\' loreii^n visitors wlio had ' icrlility, money, and the ability to stay 
out ol (rouble with police lor seven years" could ehani^t* their status 
Irom that of tourisis or students to permanent residents without 
the inconvenience of immigration (juotas.*"'^ The decision was re- 
vcrsefl the lollowiuLi year, incidentiilly. because the Wani^s tailed to 
prodnee suriicieni evidence o!' i)otent ial hann amounlini^ to extreme 
hardshij). 



OTHER NEEDY LANGUAGE MINORJTIES 

I hc rale ol Pacific immigration to the U-S. had tri|Meci in ten 
ye;irs. Whereas only thirteen percent ol' the immii^rants coming to 
ihe I 'tilled Slates dnrinu llie 1960s were Asian, :35 |)ercent of all 
namiiiraiinn !o this eountiA' was comint; froai Asia durin.;^ the 
seveniies. ( alifornia had the hit>hest Asian population in the United 
States. 

The n)SO Census reported more than three and a half million 
Asians and Pacific Islanders in the United States. Nearly 36 percent , 
()! ihcui lived in California. Another 17 pereer.t lived in Hawaii. Other 
slates with sioniheant Asian Pacihc Islander |3oi)ulat ions included: 

New York :^1 1,000 Virginia 6t-.(^00 

Illinois 160.000 Pennsylvania 64.000 

It-xas 120.000 Maryland 64,000 

New.Iersev 104,000 iTorida 57.000 

Washington KK^.OOO Michii^an 57.000. 

The remaininu :'>.s states and the District of CoiumlMa had 
fi wer than 50.000 each. The smallest concent rat ion— 1 .400— was in 
W niioni. San iM'antisco was 22 |)ercent Asian, San Jose was 8, 
|)f'reent, I^)s Ani^elcs 7 |)ercent. and San Diei$() 6 |)crcent. New York 
and I-ioston were jn'rccnt cacdi. and ChicaU^^ ^-^iicl I louston were 
2 [)ercent eacli. 

These 1 HSO findinus were not e(Miii)arable with the 1970 
Census eount for many reasons, including faulty census techniques 
as well as the fact that Asian Indians had been classified as "Wliite" 
in PJ7(). AccordinL!; lo the 19S0 Census, there were 1.4 million 
American Indians. Kskinios— or liniit (The Peo|)le). as they prefer to 
call ilicmselvcs- and Aleuts in the U.S. Oemo.tiraphers did not bc- 
ii(rc this figure ineanl tliat the Indian j^opulation had doubled since 
1970. when 600.000 were reported living in the U.S. Rather, they 
sULLLicsted jnirt of the incrtg^ic) l^ul resulted from improvements in 
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census I akiiiL* tccliiiicjiics and more willingness on the part of re- 
s|)()n(U'nls lo idenlily as Indians. 

(California had the largest number, more than 200.000: Okla- 
homa was next, with nearly 170.000; Arizona had more than 
ISO.OOO: and New Mexieo was home to more than 100.000. Two- 
thirds Oi the Ameriean Indians. Eskimos, and Aleuts lived in ten 
stales. Hesides the lour just mentioned, the others with more than 
4().()()() were North Carolina. Alaska, VVashini^ton. South Dakota, 
Texas, and Miehi^an. The Bureau of hidian Affairs was operatinfj 
some two hundred elenientaiy and seeondar\' sehools for hidian 
children and partially supporting schools nin by tribes as well as 
j)ul)lie schools scivicinLj Indian youngsters. 

ICarly in the 19tS() HI school year, nine sehools serving Crow 
Indian children in Montana i)articipatcd in a survey designed tc tell 
educators nioix* about Indian jjarents' wishes for their ehildreiV:^ 
{^ducat ion and csj)ccially to find out bow parents felt about bilingual 
echuation. More than 92 percent of the parents said they wanted 
their children to be able to speak Huent English on completion of 
school, but (S I jXM'ccnl said they wanted their children to be able 
lo speak tlucnt ( row. Nearly 47 percent indicated they would like 
their children to l)c able to read and write Crow, whereas 12 percent 
fell readiuL* and writing Crow was not something they wanted their 
children to learn during school. Asked straight out. 56 percent said 
they liked bilingual education because it allowed t heir children to, 
I'ecl pioud to be Indian and because their children would benefit 
IVom classroom instruction in their native laii^uaije until such time 
as they bad become proficienl in ICn^Iish. However. 17 percent said 
they were not in favor of l)ilin£j;ual education l)ecau.se they wanted 
1 heir children to become proficient in KuiJilish and they feared the 
children would become mentally confused if the two lan^uai^en were 
mixed in the elassrooni. 

.\ lf)77 rej)ort ol the American Indian Policy Review Com- 
mission indicated thai "a total of2H9 t rilx's and bands lived on 2B9 
T\'dcrall\* recomii/ed' rcseivatioiis or otheiAvise defined 'tnist areas* 
in 2b states.*"**^ Many of these tribes had constitutions with bill of 
I■i^llts provisions patterned after the Federal model. Of importance 
to issi ICS of I nf Man vernaculars is that there were approximately 206 
different lanUu.i^es and dialects still si)oken in 1981 anionic these 
Native peoples. Chafe ji;ave a s(Mise of lan^ua^e utilization when he 
estimated that 49 of these lanmia^cs had fewer than ten speakers 
ai^cd fifty or o\'e,-. whil<» six had more than ten thousand speakers 
in all L^cnerations representing lan^iai^e niieney. Navajo had the 
most speakers, with well over 100.000. Fluency in the remaining 152 
lan^uaUes fell somewhere between the two extremes.*"*-* However, in 
a slattMiicnl submitted by the National Indian ICducation Associa- 
tion, die National Congress of Ameriean Indians Education Commit- 
tee, and the National Tribal Chainncn's Association Education Com- 
ponents, it was slated that Indian children spoke approximately 252 
lan^ua^es. O i '~\ 
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At i\ timi' whfii ihc national lilc expectancy was seventy years, 
lonucvilv ol liHlians averaged 55 years. (The Indian suicide rate 
was tuiee t"he national rate). This, coupled with a high birth race, 
luui resulled in more tlian half tiie Native American population 
being seventeen years or younger, in spite of a high inlant mortali y 
nite Their sehocil dropoiil rale was the highest in the nation. Only 
nine nereenl of all American Indians had completed high school. 
And ol eveiy fi\-e Indians, two were uneniployL-d and one was working 
in lemporarv' or seasonal jobs. 

In addiUon to the 1.4 million pure AnierindiLUis reported by 
the Census neailv si.x million residents of the U.S.-both Wliitc and 
Hlack-elaimed partial Indian lineage. With the ethnic awareness 
that evolved from the pluralist movement, in lact. no lewcr than lo54 
backgrounds were cited in answer to a 1980 Census question about 
aiucstiy, 

50 million* En^alisli l3 million French 

4q million Gcmian 12 million Itiilian 

40 million** Irish 10 million . Scottish 

21 million African H million Polish 

•Moic iluin ihi' 19S() popuhuion of I-:n.alan(l. 
••Ouiiminlu'rcti ihc HKSO population of Ireland 12 lo 1. 

The national ori^^in composition of the Hispiuiic population in 
the United States Mainland ihrouMhout the seventies was more or 
less 5^) i)ereent Mexican-American. 15 percent Puerto Rietui. 6 per- 
cent Cuban, and 7 percent Central and South American, The re- 
maining i:^ percent consisted of Hispanics from other places. Dur- 
iiiil that decade, the Mainland Hispanic population increased sixty 
percent to 14.6 million persons, according to the 1980 Census^ An 
luialvsis of the population trends showed that the states ol Cali- 
fornia and Texas contained more than half of the Hispanic popu- 
Luion in the United States: 30 and 22 percent. re^pecUve ly. ol the 
nations Hispanics. In fact, more than three-fourths ol all U.S. His- 
panics were livin.U in a half dozen states: California 1 exas. New^ ork. 
Florida. Illinois, and New Jersey, Better than nine ol cveiy^ ten Ihs- 
panics in the U.S. were concentrated in Iii'teen states. New Mexico 
was the most identinablv Hispanic state because better than a third 
of its total p(M)tilation was Hispanic. Texas and Caliloniia had tne 
stvond and third hi^ahest proportions, respectively: the population 
of each of llicse two states was (mc-iiitli Hispanic, 

California had ibur and a half million Hispanics. by far the 
laracst number of anv state, Texas had three million. New York had 
1.7 million. A dozen other states had Hispanic popmations ol 
100.000 or more. These were: 



Florida 
Illinois 
New .Jersey 
New Mc'Xico 
Arizona 
Colorado 



K58.000 
636.000 
492.000 
476.000 
44 1 .000 
339.000 



MicliiLian 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Washinf^ton 

Ohio 



162.000 
1 54.000 
141.000 
1 24.000 
1 20.000 
1 20.000 
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l-ATiy sialc luui ;U least :i,()()0 llisj)anics. but forty stales re- 
j)t)rte(l siL>nifi(aiit Hisi)aiii(: |)()i)ulati()iis. The largest concentration 
oil Iisj)ani(-AnuMieans (uUsicle ofPnerlo Rieo was 1 .4 million in New 
York C'ily— most of whom were Puerto Riean. Los Angeles had the 
second largest liisj)anic population with 816.000 — mostly Mexican- 
American. Nearly 61 j)ercent of tlie the 422.000 Uitinos in Chicafjo 
wen* Mexican American. 27 j)ercent were Puerto Rican. and 3 per- 
cent were Cui)an. The ten next largest Hispanic populations were 
in: 

San Antonio 422,000 San Die^o 131.000 
1 iousion 2H 1 .000 Phoenix 1 1 6.000 

l*:! Paso 2()6.000 Albuquerque 112.000 

Miami 194.000 Dallas 111.000 

San Jose 141.000 Coqxis Christi 108.000 

The p()j)uialion of Starr County. TX (on the Mexican border) 
was 97 j)erccnt Hisj)anic. 

Some 2r) U.S. cijies had llisj)anic populations of fifty thousand 
oi* more. In many cases. Hisj^anics constituted the majority popu- 
lation in their cities. 1^1 Paso and San Antonio w^re 62 and 54 
j)crccnt Hispanic. resj)ectively- Los Angeles and San Jose w^ere 27 
and 22 j)erecnt IIisj)anic. respectively. New York was 20 percent. 
l)env(M \vas 1 9 j)ercent. and 1 louston w^as 18 percent. San Die^o and 
Phoenix were 15 j)ercent each. Chicago was 14 percent, and San 
Francisco and Dallas were 12 percent each. These proportions were, 
of course, rcnected also in the public school enrollments, hi Ne\v 
Jersey, for examj)lc. the j^ublic school population of the Union City- 
West New York area was 82 [)ercent Hispanic (mostly Cuban): 
1 lobokcp.'s j)ublic school enrollment was 70 percent Hispanic (most- 
ly Puerto Kican): Perth Amboy was 71 percent Hispanic: and Passaic 
was 53 percent. UirLje enrollments of UUino students were also 
found in DcnvtM-. Tucson. Hartford, and New^irk. 

• That Hispanics were still at the bottom of the educational UkP 
(lerwasslalistically obvious. Whereas three percent of the U.S. i)0[)u- 
Iati(Mi was considered to be fiinct ionally illiterate (had less than five 
vcars of schooling;). 24 j)erccnt of all Mexican-Americans and Puerto 
Ricans were in this catc^orV'. 

The first major study of the educational status of Hisj)anic 
students was released in May 1980 by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, It confirmed aji^ain that Hispanic students in 
the U.S. Mainland were more likely to be enrolled below i^radc level, 
score lower on standardized tests, and drop out of school sooner 
than their Wliiic An^lo counler|)arts- NCES reported., that ten per- 
cent of the ci^ht to thirteen-year-old Hispanics and 25 percent of 
fourtctMi to twenty-year-olds wx^re enrolled below ^rade level, a 
j)henonKMi()n correlated \v\\h such factors as low income, both 
parents employed, lar^e family size, limited English proficiency, and 
diseriniination— all of which tended to affect Hispanic students 
more than Wliite Anglophones.""'^ 2X 
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hi ifi^aid lo iicliicvciiu'iit Urt'ls. tlu* study fxaininrd the 1977 
Naiionai Assi ssiuci ii ol iuliuMtioii and Proiircss. which showed His- 
panic sludcnls seriously trailiii.Lj the national averai^c in all in- 
vest ii^alcd areas. The best showini^ was seven percentage points 
below the national avera.Ue lor seventeen-year-old Ilispanies in ca- 
reer occuj)ation and developnieiU. Tbe poorest showing was in 
lUatluMnatics where seviMiteen-ycarolds were fourteen percentage 
j)()iuts below the national avcra,ij;e. AlthouUh Hispanic and White 
An.mopiione students in this study were lound in special classes for 
the disal^led at rates consistent with their representation in schools, 
ihe report noted that I lispanics were undcrrepresented in LSifted and 
talented j:)ro,L!;ranis~jM'esuniably because selection tests for these 
j^roi^ranis were i^iven in Eni^lisli. Ainoni^ hii^h school seniors, thirty 
l)(M-eent of the I lisixuiics were \'ou\u\ to be participating in vocational 
education programs, compared to 23 percent for Wliitc 
Anglophones. 

The study also found that I lispanics aued fourteen lo nineteen 
were twice as likely to have dropped out of hi^h school as Wliite 
Aii^lo studtMits ill t'lie sarne ai^e bracket. The attrition rate forWliiie 
An^Uk)j> was about ciijhl percent, compared to seventeen percent for 
I hspanies. 

Other dropout studies consistently found I hspanic students lo 
b(^ the ones most likely to .ij;ive up before LSraduating from hi^h 
school. Based on this sustained trend, one study predicted that for 
eveiy hundred children cnterin^U school in the United Stales, if they 
were White Ani^lophones, 14 of them would not complete hi^h 
school: if thcv were Black An.alophones, 33 would not finish high 
school: but if they were Chicano or Puerto Rican, 40 would not 
graduate. 

This prediction was supported by another study of youngsters 
in their early twenties which showecfa 15 percent dVopoul rate for 
ICnglish-speaking Wliites, a 28 percent rate for English-speaking 
Blacks, and a 38 percent dropout rate for the Spanish-speaking. And 
this finding correlated with still another study showing that one- 
third of all Chicanos and stateside Puerto Ricans 25 years and older 
had not completed high school. 

This report was I'urther substantiated by another study of high 
school graduates aged 25 and older. It showed seven of every ten 
White Angk)phones had completed higii school half of those who 
were Black or Cuixin had, but only three of every ten Mexican- 
Americans or Puerto Ricans had graduated. That this situation was 
improving, however, was evident when younger and older gener- 
ations of all Hispanics were computed separately. It was found that 
57 percent of die younger group (25-29 years old) had graduated 
from high sc1k>o1, comjKired to only 34 percent of the older people 
(in the 45-64 age group). 

Of course, not all **dropouts** left school of their own volition. 
The likelihood of being expelled from school was double for Chicanos 
and Puerto Ricans than what it was for mglos. The probability of 
being left back at least a year was eigbxt times as great for Chicanes 
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as i( was lor Anivlos. Minority groups in the sixties coined the term 
**l)n^lu)iit" (() descrihe a student who was in I'act expelled, 
suspended, tailed, nudged, or 'Counseled out of school— or leR as a 
result of unbearable situations. 

The necessity lor schools to "retoor* to meet the special needs 
ol Hispanic students was not likely to vanish but. rather, expected 
to increase. The Hispanic population was collcct-ively younger— and 
incrcasin,ti inore rapidly— than the national average. Wliile the me- 
dian a.i^e in the United vStates throughout the seventies had been 
29 years old. the median ai^e of Mexican-Americans and Puerto 
Ricans had been only 20. although Cubans had averaifcd 37 years 
ot a;^e. 

Median Age of U.S. Population in 1980 

Wliitc An<^lophones 30 years old 
Eilack An^k)phones 27 years old 
Hispanics 21 years old 
National Average 29 years old 

I ourle(Mi percent of the Mexican-American and Puerto Rican 
populations were younger than five years of a^^c: only five percent 
of the Cuban population was under five. The national average for 
the U.S. was ei^ht percent. 

Percentages of U.S. Populations 
Who Were of School Age in 1980 

43% of the Wliite Anglophones 
52% of the Black Anglophones 
57% of the Hispanics 

*ren percent of the U.S. population was older than 65 years of 
a^e. The same percentaife applied to the Cuban population if com- 
puted separately, but only four percent of all Hisptuiics (collectively) 
were older than 65. 

The U.S. population, as a whole, was growing at a rate of 0.9 
percent each year. Computed separately, however. Blacks were in- 
ereasin^ti at a rale of 1.3 percent aiul Hispanics at 2.5 percent per 
year. At that rate of growth, it wa^ estimated that the Wliite 
Anglophone population would double in 50 years. E31ack 
Antilophoncs in 37 years, but Hispanics in only 25 years. 

According to the National Center for Health Statistics in Wash- 
in.titon. Hispanics were averatfinif 107 births per thousand women 
of child-bearinif a^e ( 1 8-44 years old). The average for non-Hispanics 
was 67/ 1 .000, The I lispanic rate was sixty percent higher than that 
of other Americans. 

Not all the Hispanic population increase in the United States 
was due to hi^h fertility: a i^ood part of it was still caused by continu- 
ous immigration patterns, such as migration from outlying U.S. 
territories, reiligee inilux. illegal entries, and other kinds of demo- 
graphic growth resulting from people moving about in search of 
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Irccdoin, .•<•(,....■. li.' ..pporlunitics. or appropriate environment. Not 
■vnvon ■ who nunc to (he Uni.ed States Mainland stayed, ol eou se 
SoVm- remi^rated. either l>aek to their homelands or to another 
nlaee lor a variety of reasons. Nearly 60.000 of these re.niMrants^were 
vpor'ted having-siMnifieant adjustment problenis in ''"^''•l" J^'';;" 
public sehoois in 19H0. And. ofeoiirse. many ol them were e.xpec ed 
to return to the States, either temporarily or permanently, as initia- 
tion from the island was inereasing aifam. 

Demographie data in the early eighties showed that the United . 
States was the fifth largest Spanish-speaking county in the world 
U ter Me.xic-o. Spain. Argentina, and Colombia).-- Hispanie eivie 
U-a<lers insisted that, despite all the publie awareness eampaigns 
,1 intensive efforts to insure an aeeurate eount ol Il.spanics. the 
Tul imllion figtire reported by the 1980 U.S. Census as the nation s 
Hispanie population still rellectcd an ineomplete count-shor by at 
e is^ one and a half million. Indeed, many Ilispanies admitted to 
t-ach other that thev had not returned the census questionnaire and 
had avoide<l c ensus takers for fear of having their '^^f ^^J^'-;;';^^ 
„r being otlieiAvise harassed by government oflicuJs looking for 
illegal aliens. Other I lispanies openly admitted to not having par tiei- 
t^;i in the c-ensus eount beeause they were not eonvineed tha 
cM iographie statistics would affeet tlieir lives in any signifiean 
wav-^ulumlike the reason so many Ilispanies were apathetic about 
participation in the electoral process in the U.S. Mainland 

Manv Hispanics-partieularly Puerto Ricans-seemed to have 
resiuned -themselves to an alienated existence. It appeared as if 
l ispanic adults, not tmlike theirchildren in sehoois. '^f -^^f 
to Jhe Kuciidean axiom: if indeed the cards are stacked, then I 
eannot make it: and if 1 cannot make it. why tiA'.-' 

This inistmst of the system-grounded on th^ir historical ex- 
perience and reinforced by the brut.Jly-practical reality of applied 
, ies-contributed in no sm.Jl way to the peipetuat.on of the 
al situation of Mispanics in the United States Mcjst I ispam 
as indec-d manv other people with special needs, had not eoim to 
gdps with the- fact that the United Stales is a 
mc-ritocracT. And that as such, its government is controlled by the 
1 ieal majority, which resem-s the right to decide what is best 
. i. orities. And that it is also axiomatic that governmen takes 
froin tlu u.K>rganized-and the disorgani/.ed-and gives to the or- 

^'""tIu- lack of educational and emplo\-ment opportunities for 
Pun t., Ricans residing in the U.S. Mainland was clearly rel ected in 
heir socioeconomic indices. Financial indicators hroughou the 
Seventies consistently showed the median income ol Iisp.mic- lan i- 
lies to be less than thrc-c-qtiar^er^ ot the ''f /^^^^^^^V l e 
Puerto Rican family income, in tact, was threc-quartcn^ ol the 
^1 e^d •- o^^^^^^^ average. Stated another way. the Puerto Rican 

mui incon.e\vas only slightly more than °' J -.'-'^^ 
median income. The Mexican-American Icmiily mcome 1 ad been 
approxin" ttely the same as the average for all Ilispanies collectively. 
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Cuban families, however, had been earning nearly ninety percent of 
the U.S. median family income— a factor that helped to somewhat 
inflate the Hispanic average. 

Median Family Income in 1980 

All U.S. P^iiniilies S19,661 

HispcUiic Fiimilies 814,569 

Cubans 817,538 

Mexic^ui-Aniericans 815,171 

Puerto Ricans 8 9,855 

The bleak socioeconomic condi tion of Puerto Ricans and other 
Hispanics in the United States was closely interrelated with their 
weak political muscle, lack of educational opportunity, limited Eng- 
lish proficiency, national origin discrimination, and the low expecta- 
tion that resulted from internalizing racist rhetoric. Half of these 
variables— and, to the extent they were interrelated, all of 
them—could be traced directly to the schools. In this regard, the 
schools were perceived as the source of both the problem and the 
solution. They were faulted for failing to provide the services that 
linguistic minorities needed for scholastic success but, at the same 
time, were looked upon as the only hope to break the vicious cycle. 

In the 1950s, schools had done practically nothing to address 
the severe language barrier of non-English-speaking students. 
Youngsters who were linguistically different were expected to ac- 
quire a new language cuid master a typiccil curriculum at the Scinie 
pace and rate as native speakers of English— aii expectation that 
was both Linrccilistic and unfair. ' 

Schools in the 1960s made valuable progress toward the teach- 
ing of English as a second language, but did not deal with the 
iniportancx^ of cultural identity upon self-concept and other stimuli 
affecting student motivation. In the jate sixties, Cordasco wrote: 

The aetiuisition of Kn^lish for tiie Puerto Rican child (if 
ncec'ssary and inrviiable) is not a i^real problem. Ft is a soluble 
[)n)hlcin U) which the American school brings a rich and suceessful 
experience. Wliat is iDore important to the Puerto F^iean child (and 
lo our s()(Mcty) is the [)r()ccss ofaceulmrruion. Mow does tlic Puerto 
Rican (^hild retain his identity, his lan^ua^e. and his culture? This 
remains the (^UKMal |)rohlenh In this role, the role of the school 
needs to be earefuliy assessed."'* 

Many schools throughout the nation were still attempting to 
lu^Ip language minorities overcome their English deficiencies in the 
1970s. Unfortunately, precious few were doing anything to nurture 
and reinforce the home languages of their students, that they may 
be developed and utilized as national resources. 

According to a suivey conducted in 1980 by Kenneth Nickel 
of Wichita State University, some eighty languages were spoken in 
the homesof immigrant families throughout the United States. (The 
1980 Census, incidentally, coded 387 non-En^j^^ssibilities, 180 
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(>! whicli were spoken l)v AiiuTican Indians.) Spanisli was widely 
si)()kcn ill iiianv cases i')V native-born American citizens such as 
Mcxican-Aniehcansand Puerto Ricans as well as l)v I lispanic ;mmi- 
rants troin other-places. Twcntv seven states reported that at least 
some of their residents re.aulariv spoke Vietnamese: thirteen cUed 
iMvnch- eleven said Arabic. Chinese. Korean, and Laotian: ten incn- 
lioned German: nine cited Greek: eiij;ht mentioned Caml)odian. Ital- 
ian .Japanese. I'ortuUucse. and Russian: and seven said Thai. 

' l--()rt>'-sevcn states said tliat they pnn-ided some lorm ol bi- 
liniiual education proL>ram in at least one school district. The ma- 
jorTiv of these programs were concentrated at the K-6 level. 'Ihirty- 
fioiit state dei)artinents of education indicated that schools in their 
states oflercd bilingual education programs for Spanish-speaking 
vonni-stcrs. twcntv for Vietnamese children, twelve lor Koreiui 
vouu List CIS. ten for Freiich-spcakinif children, and nine tor speakers 
'of Greek. Half the states already had laws which mandated or per- 
mitted bilniffual iiistmction as needed— or were in the process of 
,-ua( iin-> such k-,uislation-and the other half did not seem to have 
si-nilicani eurollmcnts of LEV students. One-fourth ot the states. 
ce7-talnlv those with the urcatest LEP population.s. had Uiws which 
mandated the provision of bilin.gual instruction in UCAs where it 
w IS needed These laws were bciiiff implemented in Massaclui.sett.s. 
Illinois Texas New Jersev. Alaska. Colorado. Washin.aion. Wisconsin. 
California. Indiana. MichiUan. Connecticut, and Iowa. Althou.ah not 
mandated bv statute in Pcnnsvlvania. the provision ol blllnl^ual 
insiruriion was directed 1)V the Commonwealth s Board ol luluca- 
lion Oulv West Vir<<inia was still enforciiiff prohilMtion ol instruic- 
ti,,n in two lanUua'ucs. but the matter was academic liccausc the 
Slate had no si/able concentration of LEV children. 

• taohiccn states reported that they had certilication require- 
,ucnis"~for bilin.Hiial education teachers. One ol the tou.ahest 
c-rtifiiaiion rct|i'iireinents had been imposed by Colorado, where 
bilin-'iial teachers were required to understand the culture ot their 
students have KSL iraininU. and take other special classes. I^i- 
linoual pro-ram administrators had to have bilin.t^ual instruction 
experience. Hilin,!>ual and KSL teachers in New Jersey were reciuircd 
lo pass a louuli lanuuauc proficiency examination. 

Ihc liS Department of Ivducation estimated the nation had 
„nlv about' twelvv' tliousand tiilly (|ualifie(l bilinUual teachers. An 
additional twelve thousand and as many aides were badly needed. 
Onlv two Slates said that the supi)lv of biliiiuual etlucation teachers 
was ad<'(|iialc. Vet onlv three states reported that certitied l)ilin,aual 
cdiiciiion icachers were jjaid an additional salaiy increment. 

Tbiriv six state (k'parimcnts of education reported that institu- 
lions of hi-'her education in their states offered teacher traiuinfi 
pro->ranis in biliimual education. ICi.ahtcen ot these state ottices 
reported one or two institutions offeriu^ii such programs. One state 
reported ;57 Tweniv-ciuht stale departments reported that mstitu- 
t ions of liii4lier education in their states offered bilin.aual education 
teacher trainin.ii in Spanish: five reported such p|■o,^rams m I-rcnch: 
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and four n'j)()rt(»(l Chiiicsc. Korean. Portuguese, and Vietnamese 
l)rot;ranis lor teachers. lltree areas that state education officials 
identified as most important in the traininjLj of bilingual education 
teachers were: ( 1 ) ilueney in the second language. (2) trainin/^ in the 
teaching of Kn^iish as a second Ianfiua)Lie, and (3) sensitivity to the 
culture dud customs associated with the second lan^ua^e. 

rhree and a hall million youngsters in the U.S. were estimated 
to need special English assistance. Of these, more thcUi seventy 
percent were Hispanic, followed by high numbers of Chinese. 
Korean. Vietnamese, and Cambodian children. Nearly 1.4 million 
LEV students spoke their parents' language better than they did 
Knglish. Of these, 83 1 .000 were in bilingual classes, leaving 547.000 
unseived. An additional 50:^.000 LEP students, who were as il- 
literate in their |)arents' language as tliey were in English, were not 
in bilingual programs, hi other words. 1.05 million children eligible 
for bilingual serv'icrs were reported unserved. It was believed that 
if the suivey. which was based solely on speaking ability, had been 
e.\i)an(led to consider reading and writing skills, the nuniber of LEP 
children would have doubled. This was supported by the fact that 
California estimated it had 275.000 children v^'ho were limited in 
English s|)eaking skills, but a National Institute of Education study 
that included reading and writing ability estimated California liad 
,SH4.()(>() children not profic'cnt in English. 

A suivey of seven California school districts showed that, on 
ihv av(>ragc. fewer than half of the LEP students spoke their native 
language any better than they spoke English, according to re- 
searchers Heidi Dulay and Marina Burt of Bloonisbury West. One 
California district re|)orted tb.at almor^t i'orty percent Of its eight 
hundred LEI' students siK)ke no Spanish at all. In nine of ten cases, 
children were dominant in the language tlicij used at 
iionu>- wlictluM- it was the mother tongue or English— regardless of 
what was (heir j)arents' native language. There were reasons to 
believe tluit the same phenomenon was true in other places, es- 
pecially states such as Texas and New Mexico. Research from New 
Mexico and Colorado had also revealed thai many Hispanic children 
sj)oke English better than they did Spanish. 

Xational origin minority children with a better command of 
English than their native language had been historically overlooked 
by educational i)oli( ymakcrs. researchers, and eiuTiculum de- 
vclojx'rs. riu^-e was no research to assist in program development 
for tlicsc students, nor was there mu( !i discussion of the problem 
by educational practitioners. Presumably, since the students' 
stronuer lan^uagt^ was English, they would suffer less of an 
academic handicap ii' t he curriculum were taught in English rather 
than in their home language. By the same token, researchers agreed 
with the recommendation of the U.S. Department of Education that 
if siu(kMits communicated better in their native language, schools 
should have l)ccn leaching them in their native language. 
Nonacademic courses (such as art. music, and physical education) 
could be taught in English, they suggested, adding that the students 
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sliDiiUl 1)1;k-('(1 ill liitcnsiv(» Kii.ulisli dassrs. Althoui^h it was poss- 
ible to conduct succcsslnl acadcMiiic classes usin^ botli English and 
ilic home languai^c as media of instmction. such an approach was 
Ucncrally considered cxtreiiielv difficult. Instruction in the children s 
native lani^ua.ue unlil thev were ready to transfer into all-p:nMlish 
chisses ma.\inii/cd the probability that classes would hold their 
attention; prevented dilution of the time spent on conceptual learn- 
in.U; and was easier on teachers who did not have to deal with 
teaching both— conci^pts and English— at the same time. 

EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS 

During I lu» 1978-79 school year. 127.000 students speaking 29 
diflerent languages were enrolled in some type of bilingual educa- 
tion i)rogram in' New York. The State was getting some S60 million 
each vear in Federal funds for bilingual and ESL programs and 
nllocaMng million of its own money lor these progauiis. 

in a'six month i)crio(l during that school year, the English oral 
hniguage test scor(»s for students in bilingUcil programs increased 
IVoni 512 j)ercent to 70 i)ercent. Conversely, the students' abilities in 
their native language decreased during the same time. 

In the State-funded programs, eighty percent of the students 
remained in the programs for two years or less. They were showing 
niarUed improvement in reading and math scores, and had better 
attendance records and lower droi)Out rates than did students in 
rcuular programs. A higher percentage of them attended college than 
did students in the general school population of the State."^-^ 

Positive results were also reported in several bilingual educa- 
tion programs in Texas. Tiiese included projects in Bishop,"'-' 
(^n-ital Citv.'"''* New Hraunfcls/'**^ and San Mcirco*..*'*^" 

" One ol' the few longitudinal evaluations of bilingual education 
in the United States was conducted by the Austin hulependenl 
School District bv evaluators within the school system. The Austin 
s;^:^ million Federal project, which ran from 1975 to 1980. sought 
to improve reading ability in Spanish, proficiency in English reading 
and math, and knowledge of basic concepts. 

About :^.500 students— sixty percent Spanish-dominant, forty 
percent English-dominant-part icipatcd in the project in each of 
the five v(»ars, The five-vcar study showed in 1981 that kindergarten 
students who participated in the bilingual education project showed 
Ureater gains in their knowledge of basic concepts than did their 
peers wlio did not take part in the program. Fifth grade students 
who participated in the bilingual project for five years did better 
than students who did not. but most ol the gains were made by 
English dominant or English-monolingual students in the program. 
Tims, the achievement gap between Spanish-dominant and Eng- 
lish dominant children did not appear to be closing. 

In an attempt to transform an essentially political and ethnic 
dehau^ into one of educational effectiveness, the New Jers(y State 
Deparnuenl of Education in 1979 tested a sample oi bilingual stu- 
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(Icnls in oracics onv ilirou^Ljli iwrlvc to detcmiine (heir English 
lislcniniv. spcukin^. reading, and writing skills. The same young- 
sters were retested in 1980. Sinee it was not legally possible to 
employ a eontrol group- as all eligible youngsters were supposed to 
be in bilingual-bieuilunil progrcinis— Uie effectiveness of the pro- 
grains was measured by the extent to which improvement was re- 
lated io the length of time students were in the bilingual program, 
hi all grades tested, third-year students significantly outscored first- 
and second-year ones in acquiring the English language skills. Sec- 
ond grade bilingual students who had been in the program in 
kinder^garlen scored an average of 45.4 against a hypothetical score 
of 50 for an average Knglish-speaking child. The data also showed 
that the older the child, the more difficult it was to learn another 
language.-'^'* 

This strmed to disprove the theory that children ought to be 
brought along to a certain level of sophistication in their home 
language before the transition to another language was made. But 
a iiiounling body of research elsewhere was suggesting that, con- 
iraiy to the New Jersey experience, older students learned a second 
language more ra[)idly and efficiently than did younger children. 
VVliile those beyond the age of puberty were rarely able to develop 
unaccented pronunciation (thus it was futile to insist on it), a con- 
sist(MU pattern of growth in language learning ability was evi- 
dent—at least through late adolescence.*'^' 

Advocates of bilingual instniction used the combinea results 
of studies such as these to argue that (1) delaying extensive use of 
English in bilingual programs until the upper elementary grades 
may have made I he leaching of ESL more cost effective, and (2) 
bilingual education had a long tcmi effect on the cognitive and 
affective development of the child by providing a firm foundation 
during the student's fonnative vears. Apparently, the earlier the 
bili ngual mod(* could interv^ene in the children's educational ex- 
perience the more salutar\^ were the results. 

There were some studies that correlated early intervention with 
lower dropoul rates. Obviously a LEP student could easily gel lost 
in the bureaucraiic anonymity within a big city high school. A more 
closely knit, less impersonal almosphere pervaded most bilingual 
programs— the sense of **fan:ily** that was nonnally associated with 
having good commiuiicalions between parents and teachers, wann 
relationships among schoolmates, and the kind of pleasant 
memories that generally made leaving school to be as traumatic as 
leaving home. 

New Jersey, for example, reported in 1981 that— for the first 
time ever— the dropout rate of Hispanic students was lower than 
that of Blacks. Wliereas 1 .5 percent of the Black student enrollment 
dropped out. only 1.4 percent of the Mispanics did. Not a dramatic 
difference, to be sure, but a significant improvement over the past 
trend, which saw Hispanies dropping out at a rate twice that of 
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I'IKI (oiiliniitd 111. II iliiv were workinu urll. Tlic studcnis they 
scivfd uviv ni.ikiiiu lar^f acadcinic «;uns. AnoUicr sludy in 19S2 
sluiwi-d ihai New J( rscv liilin.mial siiidcnts made siuiulicaiii .Uains 
during Ilic pifccdinuvrar in nalivc lairt-i uvt-c rcadin,m2r)ili lo 30lli 
pcnvniili'l. ICnolisli ivadiim (lOlh lo IHih iHTcriililc). English 
I uiuiiant skillsllOlli i.)27llii'i'i-<'cnlil<'l, nal ivc lan.mia.Uc malh ( 1 2tli 
I,, -A-Wh iKMCcnlilc). and ICnUlish malh (2:5rd lo 33rd iKTicnldc). 
Moreover consonanl wilh llic Stale Hilinmial Educai ion Acl. more 
sliuienis were heiivu iiiainsi reamed from llicse pro.t^rams tlian liad 
jjeen in pasi veais. 

Hilin"ual education stuckMits were k'arnin.U Kn.Lflish and matli 
at aliove-avcraue rates also in Miclii.Uan. A 1979-SO report by that 
State's l)ei)artiiuMit ol KtUu alion indieated that bilinmial students 
were learning at a hi.uher rate than ilic national average lor their 
aradelevel.Aehicvniieni in math wasat ayet hi^iier rate. Key lactors 
in ^reater academic perfoniiance were increased nunihcr ol hours 
(.I hilinuiial instineiion. I'rcquenl family i)art icipat ion iii tiic schools, 
tlicemi'lovineiit of teachcrs who had hilin.aual endorsement, and the 
useof aid'eswho iiad received inscivicc irainin.U. The data indicated 
tiiai students in iheTitlcVII biliii.auai pro,arams fiaincd almost twice 
as lilst in math achievement as did students in all State-lunded 
programs. The avci iiuc rateof .Uain in En.Ulish readin,a aciiieveincnl 
was 4.81 normal cuivc equivalent units.'' ' 

An evaluation of 3!) bilin.Uual i)ro,arams in Colorado showed 
tiiat in practicallv all of the ijro.Urams. LEP children learned at a rate 
as uoodasorhctier than the rate expected lor all students. ineludiMi< 
those from En.Ulish backurounds. And the En.Ulish lannua.ue skills 
Inr the ( inldivii enrolled in half of the bilinfiual pro.Urams were well 
hevond the c.\i)cclcd Urowth rate for all students. At the 
kiiideruarlcn level, all biliufiual pro.Uranis either maintained or aifl.- 
nificanllv increased aehicvcmcni for linfiuistieally dillerent stu- 
dents as well as for nonlin.auislicallv diflerent students ixirtici- 
natinu in the pro.Uram. At the first .urade level. 23 of 24 biliiiUuiiJ 
prom-ams leported no loss, or si.anificanlly hi.Uher achievenient. or 
linuuisticallv different children; while 20 of 21 indicated similar 
success lorii(Miliii,auisiieallv different children, At the second firadc 
level 30 of 33 pro.t^rams showed maintained or sifinilicanlly in- 
ereased aehieveiiicnt. At grade three. 29 of 31 pro.grams reported 
that achievement was maintained or si.anilieanlly increased. - 

Other studies elsewhere showed that bilin.aualisiii was not the 
cause of poor readinU acliicveinent; that, in laet. Hispanic stu- 
ckMits U^arned to read faster when tauffht both in Sijaiiisli and 
English.'''' Still other studies showed bilingual sludcnts had beller 
l)roblciii-solviiig abilities than monolingual sludenls. 

At a national level, the Signincant Bilingual Inslniclion;iJ I-ea- 
tures (SBIE) Studv. formulated bv the Division of Education Part 
(• Coordinating cl)iiimillce. was based on the recognition that bi- 
linmial education programs were diverse, and that there was little 
empirical knowledge concerning that diversity. The SBIF Study was 
finding that teacher pcrsoiiiUity and enthusiasm, tor example, could 
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he siniiilicain liiclors in the success or failure ofa bilin^Uiii proifrain. 
'riicamouiii ol iinir oii lask. tlie (lualily of iiiiiiicciiale feedback and 
other basic aspects of iusimei ion played iiiiporlant roles in the way 
all children learned— and were key features in bilintiual educa- 
tion.''^ There was no rescanii yet to indicate whether any ^iven 
cinTicuhiMi model in bilingual instniction was more effective than 
another. 



CAPACITY VS. BARRIERS 

Bilingual education support peaked in January' 1980 when the 
niilial Presidential budget request for Title VII wasSl92 million, a 
fiiteen percent increase over the previous :iiloeation of $167 million. 
The status of Title VII in 1980 was characterized by Dr. Josuc 
CKMizalez. director of the Office of Bilin.Ljual Education and Minority 
I>iinL]iua,L!;e Affairs {OBEMIJV) in the U.S. Department of Education, 
as halfway between a demonstration project and a full service pro- 
gram, l ie described the period as one of capacity building to (1) 
improve the ability of the nation's educational system to respond 
cifeetively to the needs of LEP children and (2) build local capacities 
targeted at specific lan^ua^^es. populations, and needs. The plan 
involved a dozen new elements, 

1 . \Miile the basic LEA program was to continue, a new demon- 
stration e'Ton was to serve particular populations which were not 
runded belore, such as cxccptioniii students, dropouts, preschool 
chilchen. recent 'inmiL^rants. children of miiirant workers, and hi^h 
school students prej^arin^ to enter the jol market. 

2. A dean's ^rant was being established to facilitate the ac- 
quisition and transition of bilingual education personnel to full 
faculty status. 

3. SKA staff was to I^e trained to provide leadership in bi- 
lingual education. 

-k Parents were to be trained to participate in the education 
of LEP students and to interact with schools in the design, conduct, 
and evaluation of progrcims. 

5. Network centers w^re to use OBEMLA contracts to develop 
curricular and testing materials which would respond to national 
and regional needs. 

(). 0BI-:MIA SI-:As. and F3ilingual Education Service Centers 
were to expand and improve pre-applieation technical assistance to 
grantees. 

7. T!ie use. recmitment. cind training of qualified bilingual 
education personnel were to be emphasized as a condition for con- 
tinued funding. 

8. LEAs were being required to show that they were assuming 
the costs associated with the program in order to receive a second 
award. 

9. Title VII regulations were to be made more compatible with 
LcUi requirements in order to simplify compliance and to reduce 




Diei^o Castcllanos 
,K,,H.,^v.,rk n-quin-.l Iron, ll.c LEA l)y OBEMl^ and Ihe Oflice for 

Io'^'kSM biliMfiual proj.c.s were bcin,^ pluiscd inlo OBEMUK 
,as n '.n<i!.Si bv the 1978 liislation). although no major changes 
were expected until Fiscal Year 81. 

1 1 SKAs were t(, ensure coordination between Title VII and 

state bilingual programs. hiiin.nni 
12. Models and patterns were to be developed lor bihngual 

programs and their evaluation. 

A (-..orclinating con.n.ittee for bilingual educalion research (in- 
volvinu the National Institute of Education, the National Center for 
■• l eati al Statistics, the Office of Evaluation and Dissemination. 
; O FMIJ\) u-as establi-shed and a comprehensive research agen^ 
dl, w-lr.U-vell.pecl. Evaluation was to be imp.nved. with strong 
emphasis on measurable goiils. r n- ^ ^i HiUnrfml 

A siunifieant shift in the distribution of FedersU bilingua^ 
ed.u' tin.i funds was proposed that year. Grants were to be awarded 
; ,' 1 . basis of the qu^Uity of the application (the instructional 
each) than the location of the district, or its stated need. 
' ' U der n.U s proposed earlier, grains would have been awarded 
,„ .,re s uMth high numbers an<l concentrations of needy ch^dren. 
u M.I n,ti,m provision was removed becaus^ 

1 scriminated against sm^Ul and rural districts or those that had 
hi e I . • i . o c.thnic balance. The neediest LEAs were to be 
h se V tl significant numbers of LEI' students who had not been 
sem-cl >re had been traditionally undersen^ed. and/or came trom 
Tow I cm le families-not necessarily the greatest number of LEP 
^ ,1 s n project school, as had been proposed in the summer 



The Edueation Department ultimately awaraea aou g.cu.L= 
,o,-,il u S167 million to support bilingual education programs m 
c ,1 e same amount that had been toted in the previous 
s( h <,1 ve The funds were used to support ten different categories 
i n/r ms serving some 3.50.000 children whose first language 
w /" o • iglish The largest share of funds. S99 mi lion, was used 
1 5( bas e pn granis to teach children their own hinguage while 
nn.l understand English. SEAs would con- 
• eeeive live percent of the total amount awarded during the 
vear to the LEAs of their states. Nearly S8 million was 
-. . ... _ .1 .1 t.-.,ti^,i Mrnifvis nationwide and 



tinue to I 



nrevious vear to the LEAs ol tlieir siaies. i>i<-aMv 

'Iw-.nled Ir 3.5 bilingual demonstration projects nationwide and 
some rtlO million went tor sjjeeial teacher training. 

The ack of <,ualified teachers had always been one of the rn^or 
obstacles to effective bilingual programs. In some ca.ses. ho^yever 
sch 1 sUnns demande<i that their teachers meet unrealistic or 
^,,!;;^i;j_o,,en poHtical-cnteria. which only sei^'cd to prevent the 
iin!)IonuMitation of bilinijual education. 

' A C 7 9 u s. Supreme Court ruling gave states the right to reject 
•ilicns as eachers in elemental^ and secondaw schools if the app li- 
; its uir e digiblc for citizenship but did not seek it. According to 
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llic DciMi (iiu'iU ol I I(m1(Ii and I limiaii Services, some sixty Ihousand 
ii lii^ccs Irnm Sniiilicasi Asia wcic U) bccoiiK* eligible for the first 
lime ill If)S() lo apnly foi" Uiiilcci Slates citizenship. 

Oil the other iiaiid. h()\ve\*er. L!;uideUnes issued In' the Equal 
ICnij)lnyiiieiii Opportunity ('oinniission in 1980 declared that cer- 
tain iiisi inn ional re(iuireiiients relative to the alma inaler of jol) 
aj)phc.i!iis \ inlaic(l a I-'ederal ain idiscriinination law. The rules, in- 
lendr-d .js inteipretal ions of Title Vil of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
Iwhich barred job discrimination on the bases of race, national 
origin, sex. and rcliHif)n). spccil'ied the following as illc^ilimale. 
artilicial barriers to eciiial eiiiployinent opjjorlunily: 

• The re(|iiirciiient by some schools. colleLjes. and universities tliat 
theii- teachers had to have studied abroad as a condition Idr 
cmj)lf)\ nicnt — unless t he insl it ut i< n could juslily t he re(|uiremenl 
as a "l)usiiicss necessity" and did not favor one nationality over 
anot her. 

• Ihc re(|uirenicnt t hat foreign lan^ua^e teachers have native 
sj)cakinL^ ability— il it tended to exclude j)eoj)le born in English 
spj'.jkin^ coi mt ries — unless, attain, a clear business necessity 
fould b(- established. 

• 1 )tst riininai iou against job aj:)j:)Iieants who had received their 
education abroad— and lackt^d a decree IVom a United Slates in- 
st it I ii ion. riiis did not j)rec lude clieekinL!; with the foreign institu- 
tious to ascertain that the dei^ree had been conl'erred and equat- 
ing foreign dcL>re(^s to their aj)pr()priat<' U.S. level. (For example, 
a Cuban doctorate was usually e(|uated lo a U.S. baccalaureate 
decree, l lius Cuban doctors of j)edaij;o^^' could not be denied jobs 
n cjiiirinLi nndcr^raduate decrees solely on the basis ol' their 
Cuban educat ion — alt hou^li they would not be considered doc- 
tors (){' education.) 

Schools in I'Morida were j)art icularly vulnerable to problems 
stcmniinu from foreign decrees because of the inllux of Cuban jjro- 
fessionals lo that State. Other states, however, were not exactly 
spared Ironi this dilemma, as their needs to recruit teachers witli 
si)ecinc abilities were increased by seeondaa' migrations of alien 
families plus the Federal Ciovernmcnt's relentless demands for ser- 
vices to i.KP suidcnts. I>eLj;islaliou. court rulings, and administrative 
orders ail [)retty much agreed that these children were entitled to 
an e(iiial educational opportunity and local educational agencies 
had the resj)()nsibility to provide it. The Lau guidelines, for all j)ra(r- 
t ical j)urjjos( .s. had become leL»al directives. Their fundamental le^ai- 
ity~as remedies in rej^aration of C'ivil Rights infractions— had 
withstood scv<;ral judicial challenges. 
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Proposed Lau 
Regulations 

IN Tlir: SPRING of 1979. as part of the "nispanie Initiatives;* 
I new deeided to rewrite the LcUi Remedies for release as regu- 
laiioris. A dralt was prepared for HEW Secretaty Patricia Harris 
ill I he fall of 1979. i)ul budget and policy aniilysts in the Department 
kej)! thedoeumeni from bein^ published.'''' The document was sub- 
mitted to the Justice Department for review in early 1980. even 
before the Otiice ol Education became a department. The proposed 
regulations were ready and waitin^^ for the first Secretary of Educa- 
tion Shirley Hufsledler to take office and act on them. Secretar\' 
I lufstedlei' was w^'ll acquainted with the Lau case, on which she had 
written an oj)inion as a jud^e. In her first major policy pronounce- 
ment, she proposed a formal set of regulations for compliance with 
Un\ recjuirements which spelled out criteria in four major 
categories: 

1. Identitying students' primarv^ langua^^e. 

2. Assessing iheir skills in both English cind the primary 
language. i 

'A. Providing effective services that would tca^h the students 
English and help them keep pace in academic subjects. (Bilingual 
education was one option. ESL was another. There \\;ere other op- 
tions.) 

4. Detemiining when .-itudents no longer needed thKrequrred 
services and could be ta nt exclusively in English. ) 

The proposed : \ incorporated two fundamental goajs crucial 
to implementation of Title VI and the Lau decision marVclates: (I) 
that minority children with limited English proficiency be taught 
English as quickly as possible, and (2) that such students receive 
instaietion in locally recjuired subjects in a language they can 
understand until they learn English. 

Tiic rules separated students with a limited ability to speak 
Eriglisli into three groups— derived from California language 
tests— English-superior, primary-language supcnor. and those 
equally limited. Schools could teach English-superior chil- 
clrvn — those with a clear ability to speak English better thaji their 
native language— in English, under the proposed rules. However, 
these students would also have access to compensatory English 
classes. For students more proficient in their native language than 
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in ICn^lisli, the nil<-s rctiuircci inslrnciioii in the native laniiua^c, 
as well as inltMisivc classes in ICn^lisli. 

U.S. Education Dcpartnica olTirials could not a^rcc on how 
i)csi to scr\'c children who were eqn.ally liniiied in En^Mish and their 
native lan^ua^e. They proposed two options: teaehinij the children 
in Kn^lish only or ^ivin^ iheni insiniction in two lani$uai^es. How- 
ever, research from Burt and Dulay had su^esled eqiially-liniited 
students should he taught in the lan^ua^e they most often spoke 
at home. If children (who did not clearly excel at either lani^ua^e) 
spoke Spanish at home, then they should be taui^ht in Spanish 
while they were learning English. Those at ease in English should 
be lauuhl in English, hi either case, children limited in both 
lan^na^es should receive additional conipensator\' English instruc- 
tion. Dulay and Hurt reconmiended that children equally limited in 
both lan^ua^(*s should be tested at least twice to dcteniiine a clear 
ability in one lan^ua^e. but admitted such a procedure was costly 
and may still yield inconclusive results. 

*rhe proposed Un\ rules represented what many educators iuid 
civil rinlits organizations viewed as a fair and effective approach to 
fulfilliuLf the responsibility of tlie Department of Education under 
TitU^ VI of the C^ivil Rights Act. And the rules were unveiled at the 
same time that the Office for Civil Rif^hts iuinounced it would step 
up enforcement of compliance in an effort to reduce its backlog ol 
cases. In itsproposed 1981 operating plan. OCR said it would spend 
twenty '•investigator \ears" nionitoring 25 districts' Uiu plans for 
desegregating non-English-speaking students. Thus the question 
was no longer whether the needs of LEP students would be met oi 
not. but rather what would be the best way to do it. how com- 
prehensive the program, who would participate, how long, and whc 
was to pay. Clearly, the government— both Federal and State— hac 
come a long way in protecting the rights of children from disen- 
franchised minority groups, especially linguistic minorities. The 
|)n^j)osed regulations were issued for public comment. If approved 
tluy would become regulator' directives— no longer recomniendec 
guidelines. 

Public reaction wi^is quick, heated, and controversial 
Thousands of hitters poured into the Department of Education*^ 
Office for Civil Rights in the first few weeks as education boarc 
members, school administrators, parents, and public agencies (in 
eluding the Council on Wage and Price Stability) jumped at a chanc( 
to coniment on the proposed rules. Some fdt the regulations wen 
too far. others felt they did not go far enough: some felt they wen 
too rigid (did not iillow enough latitude), some found too man^ 
loopholes: some saw too much bilingual education in the regu 
lations. others did not see enough. 

The battle lines were immediately drawn: progressive vs. reac 
tionar\'. Democrats vs. Republicans, cultural pluralists vs. meltin| 
pot theorists, and the executive branch vs. the legislative branch 
Wlien the smoke clear^^hree basic issues remained: (I) local vs 
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PV(i(Tal control. (2) leac hing FCn^lish vs. bilingual education, and (3) 
who was lo J) ay. — ■ 

LOCAL CONTROL 

Advocates oflocal control lost no time in opposing the proposed 
retjulalions. claiming that the Federal government had no right 
"intrudinti" into what had been traditionally a..-^kK;al 
prerogative— classroom curriculum. They reminded the Federal gov^ 
eniment of the State's constitutional responsibilities and rights to 
regulate education. They said the ne\v ndesNXyould desjjXQV the 
creative climate for solving problems. Many legaj/h^mcjs^^ 
the pro[)osed regulations violated the Federal-Stpte relationsKlll^ec- 
tion of the act creating the Department of Ekiroation: 

No provision of a program adininistcrcd|^by me Secretary (of 
('(lucaiioii) orby other officer of the clcpartmcnUof cp\^ation) sheill 
bv fonsniu'cl to authori/.c the Secretar\'^ or ahnr^iicTrDfficer to 
(wcreisc any tli reel ion. supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program ol' instniction. administration, or personnel of any educa- 
tional installation, school or school system . . . except to the extent 
authori/.('d by law.''" 

Vet. others contended that the Department of Education had 
been under court order to clarify minimal requirements. They saw 
the absence of standards as an open invitation to litigation which 
coiild have led to the imposition of specific measures mandated by 
courts— lis had happened in desegregation cases. The issuance of 
the regulations, they said, was not a departure from accepted 
procedure by the Office of Education. The Department should have 
at mininuini the authority to hold grantees accountable for funds 
received. 

/' Trust was at the heart of the issue. The parents of LEP students 
did not trust the schools to "see the need to do the right thing in 
good faith** without Fcdereil monitoring. School administrators, on 
the other hand, \ycrv suspicious of where the Federal goveninient 
was heading in the w^ay of impacting local control and how far it 
could go with its authority. Many education groups, school systems, 
and legislators feared the rules potenticil for setting aii undesirable 
precedent. They suspected the new Departinent of Education would 
claim the power to regulate wiiat and how schools should teach. The 
American Association of School Administrators, for example, op- 
posed the ruh^s both on cost and as a threat to local governance. 

Advocates oflocal control also maintained that decisions on 
personnel, instructional practices, and administrative policies were 
the prerogatives of vState and local boards of education. Opponents 
maintained that "local control** had been a euphemism for selective 
exc lusion at best, for blatant discrimination at worst. 

Bilingual educators and Hispanic i'eaders particularly depended 
Uj^on the Federal presence. Only a Federal hand, they agreed, could 
apply enough pressure to hold down the inequities stemming from 
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,1 Si, lies n l.iii\'r iiKihiliiy or miwilliiiuiicss to doal fiurly with the 
iicfils ()! llicii cliildrcii. 

Local srliooi olficials li;ui a clin'crtMil view. 'I'hry insislt'd that 
loo luuch inslnuiional lime was bcini^ sihmH coinplyin.a with ex- 
ternal (Federal) re(|uireineiits. to the detriin^Mit of basie skills and 
oilier criiieal iiirrieiila. They often polntc^l to the way target serv'iees 
iliai rccpiired students to he i)iille(l out of the elassroonis were 
scorei^aruiU these ehildren lor iniieh of the sehool day. 

Inderal olfieials dismissed th(^ grievance, notini^ that local 
school personnel often exaiiuerated the problems of adniinistering 
I Vdcral prourains. They denied that the element of aeeountability 
in these programs was confusing, and suj^t^sted that local mis- 
mana^cment—esijeciallv bv those who were not sui)portive ol these 
cate«;(rrical prourar.is and did not wish to integrate them into llie 
svsiem — eontribiited greatly to the miKldle. 

i he poiMilar i)ercepti()n of the burdensome aspects ol Federal 
poliev was more nivth than fact. A study by SKI hiternational. a 
Menio I^irk. research firm showed tliat the sustained Federal 
presence, apart from assisting; in niit ii^al ini^problenis. had caused 
people to become used to the laws, to understand them i^etter. or 
to fear them less. Through rejHnition. the key principles underlying 
[)r()uram rules seemed to have sunk in and become part oi the 
standard (>i)eratinU procedures. Most people had. in fa(^t. forgotten 
whai a school was like without targeted instni(Mion. 

I'lven i)ull out proLirams had been found benefieial be(\nise sit- 
tina in a rcLiular classroom all dav was a eonfusin.a and fnislrating 
cxiK'riei:ee for children with spec"ial needs, hi addition, pullout pro- 
grams i^crmitied classroom teachers to devote more attention to 
noiuaruet students when they did not have to tailor their lessons 
lo (or si)end extra time with) cliildren with j^roblems. 

(outran- to i)oi)ular belief. theSKJ report said, instead of "tying 
I lie hands" of local dedsionmakers. Federal mandates tended to 
increase their j)owers. because they aave them le^al backing. Ivoeal 
(lisiritM ju'isonncl (k'rived inereased authority from Federal eom- 
pliance standards as their knowledge of Federal guidelines 
sirenUthened their j)osili()ns in local policy disputes, and Federal 
prourams broadened their resources. C'onvers(«lv. veiy feweomniuni- 
tv leaders who sj)oke out for larUet students had gained a lasting 
foothold in school decisioninakiug solely tlirough the vehicle ot Fed- 
eral programs. 

II (he I'ccU-ral j)rcsenee were to be removed, it was dreaded, the 
pareius of LFF students would have to match wits with local school 
lH>ards and educational agencies in order to get services for their 
(Miildreu. Clcarlv. parents alone were no match for school oUicials. 
not because thi'V lacked the intelligence, but because they did not 
hav(^ access to resources such as statistics, computers, disseniina- 
iion cai)al)ilities. clerical suj)port. ecjuij^ment. duplication senMccs. 
privilcLicd records, research data, and legal counsel paid by tl:e sys- 
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CURRICULUM DICTUM 

Many wiliu'ssrs al ihc public liraririis resented that the De- 
partment of Education seemed to be dictating a single method of 
insiniction—bilingual education— when .here was inadequate re- 
search to support that api)roacli. They saw an attempt in the rules 
to encourage the maintenance of native languages. 

Other witnesses argued just as -/ehemently that bilingual 
education was not a method— nor an approach— but a concept 
which, in any case, was not mandated by the regulations. The rules, 
they said, simplj specified that LEI^ students receive under- 
staiulable instruction in subject areas while participating in tran- 
sitional language programs vvhich would enable them to learn Eng- 
lish as soon as possible, hi fact, the National Puerto Ricaii Coalition 
criticized the niles as weak and lull of loopholes. A provision giving 
the Education Secretan' the right to waive requirements in the rules 
in several instances was termed "unprecedented in Civil Rights 
regulations* and dangerous. But Coiilition President Domingo Gar- 
cia also opposed the transitional approach "because it failed to 
recognize the potentiiil benefit of maintaining a student's primar\' 
language." Forcing students with only a minim^il command of Eng- 
lish to ieav(^ a bilingual education program after only two years "will 
only assure failure in all future work for the child." he wrote, "the 
end result will be children who are funcUoncilly nonlingual and bi- 
illitcrate." 

IMPLEMENTATION COST 

The growing national concern over the faltering economy was 
causing school boards across the countr\^ to oppose any program 
which would increase the price tag of education. Not surprisingly.-, 
the implementation cost ibr the proposed Lau regulations beccune 
one of the major points of contention at the hearings. In essence, 
most school districts were telling the U.S, Department of Eckication: 
"if vou mandate it. you pay for it"! 

Some experts were saying the S300 million in Federal and State 
monies schools were already spending annually to educate LEP 
students would have to be doubled to bring the nation's schools into 
compliance with Lau. The estimated cost depended on each child's 
linguistic calegor\\ the number of children identified, the t\q3e of 
services selected— and who was making the estimate. Based on 
these four criteria, the additional cost could have gone from below 
S2()0 million to above S400 million nationwide. Most experts agreed, 
however, in predicting that the number of pupils targeted for ser- 
vices would increase dramatically simply because so many eligible 
children were not being served without the rules. 

The additional cost of providing bilingual instruction had been 
prcviouslv estimated by IDI^ (1977) to be approximately 6200 per 
pupil, bv OCR (1978) to fall between S203 and ft391 per pupil, and 
by o'i-ier experts around the country (1979) to average fifteen per- 
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rvu\ al)()v<' lh(* slaiulard cost per pupil in public schools. However, 
experts als(; agreed that this initial surcharge would be^in to decline 
after the first year and continue to decrease gradually. After five 
years, most experts agreed, the additional cost would be down to 
about four percent because less teacher training would be required, 
fewer teacher aides would be needed, and almost all materials would 
have been accjuired by then. Primary lan^ua^e identifi(^ation would 
tak<* place as the parents registered their children for school, the 
Kducalion Department projected, and annual assessment costs 
would drop to about S3 million after five years. 

Advocates for LEP children emphasized that the immediate 
short lenn costs of tin* Li\u nales would enable LEP students to have 
an e(|ual educational opportunity which, in the loni^ run, would 
prevent the historical pattern of dropouts, unemployment, public 
aid. and ( rime, hi known instances in which LEP children were 
bein^ referred to learninif disability classes in special education 
pn)ti;rams. they said, the ctjirect implementation of the proposed 
regulations would [)revenl the need for this costly treatment. 



As could have been expected, questions about the effectiveness 
ol the bilingual inethodolo^^— the whole issue of its validity— 
surlaeed once a^ain. Although these challenges were certainly not 
new. the tumultuous winds accompanying the Lciu proposals were 
now blowing 1 hem oiU of proportion. Critics were not only convinced 
that bilingual instruction held failed to resolve the problems of LEP 
students, many suti^ested that bilin^Ucil education was. in fact, 
causing these problems, it seemed as if most of society had expected 
bilingual education to achieve in ten years what genercil education 
had been unable to achieve in two hundred years, h was no secret 
that many people ielt that all education was failing. A sla^erini^ 23 
million Americans— one in five adults— lacked the reading and writ- 
ing abilities needed to handle the minimal demands of daily living. 
An additional thirty million were only marginally capable of beini^ 
productive workers. Thirteen percent of hi^h school students (forty 
pen (Mil anions minority students) were i^raduatin^ with the reading 
and writing skills of sixth graders. More than one-third of adults 
had not completed hi^uh school, and the number was swelling by 
nearly a mi ill ion school dropouts a year. Scliolastic Aptitude Test 
scores had been declining for fifteen years. College and university 
officials were complaining that the public schools were not sending 
them students who could read and otherwise function in a college 
environment. The public school systems, on the other hand, com- 
plained about the (juality of teachers that colleges were ^raduatin^ 
and thus placing in the job market from which schools had to 
recruit. It was a vicious cyele. 

Public trust in schools had also declined— especially in the 
second half of the 197()s. More and more families wen* taking their 
children out oi jniblic schools and optiujii instead for private schools 
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and other alternatives. An estimated twenty thousand U.S. fam.lies 
were teaching their children at home during the 1980-81 academic 
yc ir. Public school enrollment had dropped ten percent in ten years 
as the "baby boom" generation grew up. Colleges were graduating 
fewer teachers, as women (who had constituted two-thirds of the 
nation's teachers) had new career options open to them. Teachers 
were earning less than construction or sanitation workers. This 
was hardly a fertile landscape on which a striving educational con- 
cept could survive. 



Other concerns were expressed during the period of public 
comment. Some seemed legitimate, such as the argument advanced 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals regarding the segregation of national 
origin students. But many hidden agendas— totally unrelated to the 
lo/^ic of bilingual instruction— also surfaced, to the detriment of the 
proposed regulations. 

For example, the National Education Association, v/hich had 
supported the creation of a cabinet level Departmen!: of Education, 
agreed with the proposed r es: the American Federation of 
Teachers, which had been strongly against the idea of a separate 
Education Department, was just as strong in opposing the Lau 
rules. Reacting to what they perceived as political muscle-flexing by 
the newest addition to the executive branch, some ofi*icials 
challenged the regulations on principle as a sign of protest against 
the Federal bureaucracy. The proposed rules brought out the tra- 
ditional charges against bilingual instruction. Among them was the 
proverbial job security issue. The movement was tagged, again, as 
an employment program for persons with bilingual language 
capability. These teac:hers tended not to be qualified and provided 
an inferior education m their schools, according to the testimon}^ 
of some witnesses. 

Others denied this, adding that, in the vast majority of cases, 
bilingual education instructors were certified teachers who had to 
complete additional courses to gain a State credential in bilingual 
specialization, or to qualify for a bilingual endorsement. As expected. 
AFT president Albert Shanker blasted the proposed Lau regulations 
as "a formula for welfare in our schools.** He criticized a provision 
of the proposed rules requiring the employment of 
non teachers— who were, nonetheless, bilingual— if a school could 
not find bilingual teachers. **lf this is adopted, thousands of ex- 
perienced teachers will be laid off so teachers who are not teachers 
are hired.** claimed Shanker. He was, told that bilingual language 
ability could be acquired by any person and that teacher preparation 
in all languages and in bilingual methods was available to 
teachers and college students. (At : ording to a 1978 National Center 
for Educational Statistics st?idy. *nore than half of the teachers 
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providing Mlinunal instnu^tioii were, in Tact, primarv^ English 
speakers.) 

While ihe hierarchy ol' ihe American F-ederaiion of Teachers 
registered shaq^ opposition to the proposed rules. AFTs California 
branch broke away from the national group and endorsed the rules 
as consistent with its position and similar to a bill it supported in 
its State. "We share the concern that the Department of Education 
may be exceeding its autnority in designating bilingual education 
as the means of meeting the needs of children who are not proficient 
in English." stated the California P>deration of Teachers, "but we 
are also concerned that the highly charged political atmosphere 
surrounding the whole issue of bilingual education not get in the 
way of rational! thinking." 

The Commonwccilth of Virgina was. perhaps, one of the most 
aggressive states in opposing the rules. Virginias Superintendent 
of Public histniction John Davis had been superintendent of 
schools in Fairfax County, a ver>' large school system adjacent to the 
District of Columbia, which had been cited by OCR in 1976 for 
fiiilure to scar LEP students. He actively sought the support of other 
chief state school officers in categorically opposing the proposed 
rules. 

hi his prepared presentation at the September 1980 public 
hearing in Chicago. Dr. Davis rationalized that (1) the regulations 
exceeded the courts decision. (2) research did noi favor bilingual 
education. (3) the proposed rules required no commitment from 
schools with fewer than 25 students. (4) their effect on ESL (only) 
progrcuns would be detrimental. (5) they were too expensive. (6) 
procurement of quali^ed teachers would be difficult. (7) student 
assessment would present problems. (8) student identification 
would also be difficult. (9) recordkeeping would be burdensome, and 
(10) Virginia had never received complaints that LEP students were 
not being adequatelv served. 

On the other side of the issue, the Mexican-American Legal 
Defense iuid Education Fund (MALDEF) argued that ihe regulations 
set minimal standards. Some of the flaws listed by MALDEF in- 
cluded: 

• lacked provisions for LEP students who were even more lim- 
ited in their native language 

• permitted "good faith** efforts by high schools 

• teacher proficiency standards were weak 

• exit criteria were low 

• parents* option could be misleading 

• waiver by Secretary of Education was unprecedented in the 
Civil Rights arena*'"* 

CONGRESSIONAL REACTION 

School officials and Civil Rights advocates were not the only 
ones involved in the tug of war over the proposed rules. Congress 
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took action as would belit a national disaster. Even as public hear- 
'rn]^s~wcrc^bcmc;-^rnndnrt('(l on the proposed regulations during 
August and September 1 980. both houses—acting in 
tandem— made a series of Congressional moves to block implemen- 
tation of the rules. 

The House Appropriations Committee first adopted language 
cautioning the Department of Education from requiring instruction 
ol basic courses in languages other than English and from prescrib- 
ing other remedies such as those proposed in the Lau rules.^"^ Sen. 
Janies McClurc (R-ID) introduced the Local Schools Option Protec- 
tion Act. directing the Secretary of Education to withdraw the 
proposed rules immediately.**"** The Senate did not act on the bill. 

But the House adopted an amendment introduced by Rep. John 
Ashbrook (R-IL) prohibiting the Department of Education from 
eannarking FcdcrtiJ money to enforce the Lau rules or otherwise 
address the needs of LEP students through any program other than 
intensive English instruction.**"** Sen. McClure then proposed to 
"improve and clarify" the Ashbrook Amendment by barring the De- 
partment from promulgating regulations prescribing any particular 
method to address the needs of LEP students.^*^^ Ashbrook later 
introduced a bill to subject the Lau Regulations to the Congressional 
review process.-*"'* 

President Carter strongly defended the new bilingual education 
rules and. in fact, launched an attack on Congressional efforts to 
bar their implementation. **I have a firm commitment to bilingual 
education.** Carter said. **too many children do not learn, too many 
are scared to speak in class, too many drop out of schools where 
their Icinguage is not spoken.** He called the amendment to block 
the rules **a disgraceful attempt to play politics with the civil rights 
of our children.** The President vowed to defeat the amendment. 
However, when the Senate passed a House Joint Continuing Resol- 
ution to keep Federal programs operating during FY 1981,^"^ it 
contained a rider offered by Sen. Lawton Chiles (D-FL) in substitu- 
tion of an amendment introduced by Sen. McClure, which stated 
that: Notwithstanding any other provision of law, no funds available 
to the Secretary of Education could be used to enforce ajiy final 
regulations replacing the Lau Remedies before June 1, 1981.-'^^^ 

The continuous practice by members of Congress of attaching 
riders to appropriation bills, which lessened the ability of the Feder- 
al government to enforce Civil Rights laws was criticized by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. **It calls into question," wrote the Com- 
mission, "the considered judgment of those legislators responsible 
for the great body of Civil Rights law.'*^^^ 

Clashes between Congress and the executive branch over Con- 
gressional power to veto the actions of Federal agencies tended to 
violate the constitutional doctrine of separation of powers. (In fact, 
the Supreme Court ruled two and a half years later— in Chadhav. 
/NS— that legislative vetoes limiting the Eijpeut^ve Branch's ability 
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to iinplrincnt a law were an unconstitutional usurpation of power 
by CongresvS.) 

NABE President Kicardo Fernandez called the legislative action 
an **intolerable limitation which will remove the major force behind 
the Federal government's enforcement effort and thus set. a negative 
precedent for enforcement of Civil Rights law/'^oo Under the 1964 
Civil Rights Act each Federal agency had been given rulemaking 
authority cilong with enforcement responsibility. Enforcement 
necessitated expenses. Therefore, if funds could not be expended, 
the rules could not be enforced. In essence, bilingual advocates were 
sa\ang. Congress was negating whatever power the new regulations 
would have, by denying the Secretary of Education the power to 
withhold Federal funds from schools in noncompliance. 



U.S. V. TEXAS 

A major boost to Laa and bilingual instruction was provided 
in the beginning of 1981 by a Federal court's mandate of an un- 
precedented, comprehensive, statewide bilingual education pro- 
gram. As part of the mammoth school desegregation action initiated 
by the U.S. Department of Justice in 1970. in U.S. v. State of Texas, 
the State Education Agency had been required in 1971 to de- 
segregate nine all-Black school districts. Hispanic plaintiffs entered 
the case later in a suit filed by the Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Education Fund in behalf of the G.I. Forum, the League of 
United Latin American Citizens, and 35 individual students. Ap- 
proximately 370.000 Mexican-American children were said to be 
neglected by the State's school system. The suit, filed in the Federal 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas, charged noncompliance 
with: 

( 1 ) the equcil protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution: 

(2) the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

(3) the 1971 court orders mandate of compensatory education 
for minority children; and 

(4) the Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 1974 (EEOA74). 

In a series of pretrial agreements, it was determined that the 
case would be heard on purely statutory— not constitutional— bases. 
Constitutional issues were, nonetheless, addressed during the 1981 
trial. In addition, the Assistant Attorney General (AAG) representing 
the Stiite of Texas accepted a large number of stipulations presented 
by the plaintiffs, which consisted of more than four hundred state- 
nients admitting to statewide historical discrimination against 
Mexican-American children in Texas schools. Subsequent to the 
admissions, the State officially requested that they be withdrawn 
from the tricil on the bases that the AAG had erred in agreeing to 
them without consulting the State Attorney General or the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA) and that they were too conclusory to war- 
rant a factual determination of historical discrimination. 
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The motion to withdraw the stipulations was denied by the 
.^L^'kiZllU^J.l^Ul^U^ciij:^^^^ that Mexican-Americans had been 
subjected to de jure discrimination by Texas in violation of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment US. District 
Judge William W. Justice agreed that the State had deliberately 
dfscrim.natcd against Hispanic children by placing them in "Mex- 
ican schools," stocking those schools with "vastly inferior" equip- 
ment and programs, and trying to Americanize the students 
through a sink or swim approach. 

The perv'asive. systemwide discrimination against Mexican- 
American children in the field of education was in and of itself proof 
that the prevailing language-based learning problems suffered by 
these children were caused (at least in part) by prior unlawful action 
by the TEA Since the State "formerly vilified the language, culture, 
and heritage of these children with grievious results." the court said, 
the children's learning difficulties must be redressed and the re- 
maining vestiges of past discrimination must be eradicated. 

The court found no evidence that the State's recent policy 
purjx)sely discriminated in violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Existing programs^ although inadequate^ were not dis- 
criminatory. In addition, the plaintiffs* request for a comprehensive 
bilingual program could not be justified on the basis of the original 
court decision, because the 1971 order did not contain specific 
guidelines for a compensatory program. It merely required the filing 
of a report to propose remedial programs and this requirement had 
been satisfied by the TEA 

However, Texas had failed to take affirmative steps to remove 
the vestiges of past discrimination and segregation of students, of 
whi; 1 the State had been found guilty. In addition^ Texas was found 
in violation of EEOA74 which bars State denial of educational op- 
portunity, in this case "the failure ... to take appropriate action to 
overcome language barriers that impede equal participation by its 
students in its instructional program." 

While the State appeared to be making perfunctory altem.pts 
to respond to the statutory mandate of EP20A74, it was not achi-^ving 
meaningful results. The judge interpreted the bottom line of the 
Congressional legislative intent as requiring substantive results, not 
legally satisfied by pro forma— bui ineffectual or counter- 
productive— efforts. Therefore, only appropriate measures which 
would actually overcome the children's language handicaps would 
have constituted compliance with the Act. 

The Stale bilingual program^ which the court found inade- 
quate, mandated bilingual instruction only in kindergarten through 
grade three and only then in districts with more than twenty Eng- 
lish-deficient students in one grade level. The program was optional, 
with some State aid. in grades four and five and was optional in 
grades six to twelve without any State support. The court found fault 
with the Texas LEP student identification procedure, bilingual pro- 
gram exit criteria failure to provide subject instruction, lax 
monitorial system, lack of enforcement of bilingual regulations. 
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weak teacher re(M-uitnient efforts, and partial segregation caused by 
the Stales K :^ l)iliiigual |)r()grani. 

In the ai)seiKT of anv State initiative to appropriately exercise 
affinnative action that would achieve substantive results, the judge 
in (his ease proceeded to prescribe a remedy which contained sig- 
nifieant dosages of bilingual instaiction. Wliilc bilingual education 
j)er se was not recjuired bv the law. since Texas had failed to select 
any suitable course of act'ion when it had the option to do so. the 
judge now would exercise his prerogative and impose his plan upon 
the State, lie relied heavily on bilingual instruction iKTause lie was 
eonvineed it was uniciuefy suited to meet the needs of the State's 
Hispanic students. 

In ihe ineanlinie. Texas was edging a little closer to compliance 
by inii)n)ving its ov/n State law on bilingual education. The Gov- 
ernors Task Force on Bilingual Education created in March 
j)roj)osc(l a scries of recommendations leading to a stronger bi- 
lingual mantiate in the State. In May. the Texas Legislature modilied 
its own bilingual law. ailliough it provided a meager S50 per child 
l)er year lor the additional cost of bilingual instruction and laid 
hca\y resi)()nsihilities on the State Board of Education to develop 
sj)eeilic regulations for its imi^lenientation. The aniendment ex- 
tended the j)rovision of bilingual services to the fifth and sixth 
gratk's, a concession that fell short of satisfying the courts ini- 
pcraiive. The coiu't noted that the incidence of language deliciency 
was not limited to the early years, but occurred at all grade levels. 
Testimonv i)resented at the trial had established that one-fourth oi 
the LEP sUidcnts of Texas were found in grades seven through 
twelve. 

riius \hr trial court orderetl instead that bilingual instruction 
in all but nonacademic subjects be i:>rovicled to all Mexican-Ameri- 
(^an sUidents in all Te.\;^-- school districts with twenty or more LEP 
siuckMits in ant/ qradc K-12. It reciuired a suitable teacher recniit- 
inenl and training plan. And it also reciuired pupil integration to 
the extent possil^ie— separate schools would not be tolerated. The 
court did make some concessions to the State. It allowed for a six 
year, grade level i^hasc-in j^roi^ram at grades six tlirough twelve. 
AUernatives were spelletl out for districts enrolling I'cwcr than twen- 
ty siudenls in a grade level, a course, or a sciiool district. And 
recoiini/ing ihc sliortage of endorsed bilingual teachers, the order 
allovv'ctl lor lemi)()niiy deviations and emergency IMlingual teaching 
l)ennils by districts unable to hire enough certified teachers. It also 
permit led' school districts to i^ool their resources to provide bi- 
lingual insiruction. ESL instruction alone, however, couki not be 
used in lieu of bilingual education. 

Judge Justice's decision was api)ealed to thv Fifth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Ai)i)cals with the support of the U.S. Justice Department, 
whicii fell that the unprecedented Federal court order— the lirst 
ruling that exi)licitlv mandated statewide bilingual instnic- 
non-went too far anti needed to be temi)ered. Although concurring 
with the trial judge that Texas was in violation of EEOA74. the 
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FecIcTai ^ovcrninciit said the Fifth Circuit s own standard for bi- 
iin^iial rduaUion rciiuircci only (hat a State have a program for 
overcoming language barriers, using '*any approach endorsed by a 
body of educational experts/* (The Fifth Circuit had previously inter- 
preted Congress' intention as allowing State and local authorities 
to retain considerable latitude in aiding LEP students.) 

PROPOSED LAV RULES WITHDRAWN 

This local llexibility was. precisely, the crux of the argument 
concerning the proposed Um rules, an argument that was to be 
supported by the new Federal administration coming into power in 
the midst of the Uui controversy. Dr. Terrel Bell, who had issued 
the Lau Remedies in 1976 when he was U.S. Commissioner of 
Education under President Ford, was renamed to the top Federal 
post in education by President Ronald Reagan in 1981. In his first 
major act in oflicc. Secretarv' Bell unceremoniously withdrew the 
controversial regulations— thereby ending all disputes on the matter 
and transmitting a message of change to the American people. "I 
would like to use this regulation, symbolic of many of the ills that 
have plagued the Federal government and this fledgling depart- 
ment.'* he announced, "as a sign that we will produce fewer and more 
reasonable ailes ar.d provide a more civil service." The Secretary was 
apparently trv'ing to demonstrate the administration's intention to 
deregulate social, educational, and human services— and he was 
obviously making an example out of LcUi. Bell's move to kill the rules, 
which he called "harsh, inflexible, burdensome, unworkable and 
incredibly (Wtiy." simply put into action a policy held by President 
Reagan's administration. 

Hell warned that no school administrator was to misrc -^-d his 
action as an invitation to discriminate against children wh; . iced 
language barriers. I'lic Department would continue to protect the 
rights of children who did not speak English. Bell said, but would 
do so by permitting school dislricts to use any way that had proven 
to be sucrcssful. lie assured everv^onc that the responsibility of 
schools to provide equal educational opportunity for all children was 
ret^ognizcd and would be honored bv the Department of Educa- 
tion.^'" 

Sccrctaiy Hell urged State education officials to take more re- 
sponsibility ior complying with all Federal mandates so the U.S. 
Department of Kcku^ation could take itself out of the business of 
monitoring vState and k)cal educational agencies. It would behoove 
the stales to do more so the Federal government could do less, said 
Ik^ii. Wliilc agreeing to remove monitoring and enforcement IVom his 
department's agenda. Bell warned that government could not simply 
leave a void. "Responsibilities." he concluded, "must be met." The 
Seeretar\''s statement, was followed by an announcement from the 
U.S. Department of Education promising a new set of regulations 
by June 1981. 

\Vliik* some supporters of bilingual education were upset by the 
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(Iday. h()\vrv<>r. otlicrs saw it as a blessing in disguise for it removed 
the proposed regulations from what had become a highly-politicized 
atmosphere, which clearly prevented a calm and reasoned exainin- 
at ion. In fact, although the proposed regulations were withdrawn 
effective immediately, the Department emphasized that the 
previously-existing liiu Remedies would continue to be the guide 
used to evaluate school districts' compliance with Title VI, Wliile a 
review was being made of the regulatory alternatives available, con- 
tinued use of the Liui Remedies would permit elementaiy and sec- 
ondai>- schools to operate bilingual education programs that met 
local needs and broad national guidelines. 

Other than the syinbolic value attached to the withdrawal of 
the Uui rules, the net effect of their recall was insignificant. After 
(1 ) they had never been approved, but had only been proposed: 
(2) half of the fourteen states mandating bilingUcil education had 
requirements that were more s(:rlngent than the proposed Lau rules: 
and (3) the 1975 Um Remedies remained in force as guidelines. 
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Federal Role in 
Education Begins 
to Shrink 



BILINGUAL ADVOCATES were having strong reservations 
about the extent to which the Lau Remedies or any other 
equity-related guidelines would be seriously heeded by school 
districts. Their cynicism was grounded on several realities, includ- 
ing the first-roimd defeat of the proposed Lau rules» the stated 
politiciil philosophy of the incoming administration^ and a wellr 
timed "media hype" based on a somewhat slanted story about one 
or two Washington area school districts which had opted to concen- 
trate on teaching English to LEP students rather than taking the 
bilingual route— and had found their approach effective. 



THE FAIRFAX STORY 

One of the first school districts to be cited for noncompliance 
with Lau requirements had been Fairfax County in suburban Vir- 
ginia the nation's tenth largest scho'^' system. It had been cited by 
OCR in February 1976 based on 1975 data showing it had 2,367 
non-native speakers of English (repre "enting 21 language groups), 
544 of whom were LEP. Only 425 were receiving services to help 
them in school. 

OCR lifted the citation in December 1980 "saying that the dis- 
trict had successfully addressed the needs of LEP students over the 
four years of negotiation with OCR Ov. Tj^ approval letter reflected 
that the district now had sLx thousand non-native English speakers 
in 1 980 (representing fifty Umgiiage groups) and services were being 
provided to all of the 2,700 students identified as LEP. 

Wliilc the diversity of the student , . alation of Fairfax County 
was rather unique. du> t( the dLstri^ s proximity to the nations 
capital, what made thi^ situatio- ^ a se celebrevjas the fact that 
no bilingual education v/as mn cd \ii the program. Instead. Fair- 
fax opted for a high quality Engli':^}! as a Second Language program 
reinforced by a comprehensible array of ancillary services and a top- 
level staff. A similar approach involving intensive instruction in 
English language skills was adopted by Montgomery County. VA, 
another major suburb of the District of Columbia, which probably 
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had more I'liildnMi of foreign diplomats enrolled in its schools than 
any other distriet in the nation. 

As eould be expeeted. the mass media played up the faet that 
these districts had spumed the bilingual concept and had achieved 
miraculous success with a simple English language immersion pro- 
gram. This somewhat misleading reporting caused a great deal of 
excitement among those who "knew there was something wrong 
with iMlingual educaticyn" but could not quite put their lingers on 
it. 

Speaking extemporaneously. President Ronald Reagan strongly 
criticized government programs that encouraged bilingual educa- 
tion, calling them misguided attempts to presence immigrants 
native languages instead of helping them learn English. In a speech 
to the National U\iguc of Cities in March 1981. the President cited 
the Washington sulnirb as an example of a Federal program setting 
unrealistic standards Ibr local communities. 

"In Fairlax Countv. Virginia for excimple, students come from 
ni ty different language backgrounds, fil'teen of which are spoken by 
mo're than iwentv students." Mr. Reagan said. "Were it able to lollow 
the formal MIlS (Health and Human SeaMces) guidelines, the county 
would incur the expense of sponsoring bilingual programs in liiteen 
hin'>uagcs including Urdu. Hindi, and .Laotian.""^'*" 

Then, departing from his prepared text, the President added, 
"Now bilingual education, there is a need, but there is also a purpose 
that lias been distorted again at the Federal level. Wlierc there are 
prcdominantlv students speaking a ibreign language at home, com- 
ing to school and being taught English, and they lall behind or are 
unable lo keep up in some subjects because of the lack ol knowledge 
of the language. I think it is proper that we have teachers equipped 
who can get at them in their own language and understand why 
it is they don't get the answer to the problem and help them in that 
wav Hu'i it is absolutc^lv wrong,** he concluded, "and against Ameri- 
rim concepts to have a bilingual education program that is now 
oprnly. admittcdlv dedicated to presca'ing their native language and 
never getting tbeia adequate in English so they can go out nito the 
job market and participate.*' 

What the pr(^ss did not report was that Fairlax was budgeting. 
S'> million exclusivelv for the ESL program and additional expen- 
ditures averaged S750 per LEV pupil above and beyond the district's 
average per pupil expenditure of $2,696. All in all. it spent in excess 
of s:Ua;() per LEP student. Pupil-teacher ratio averaged twelve to 
(„u> An instnictional stall of 110-half of them bilingual-wcre 
assigned lo the program. (There had been twelve iii 1975.) Sixteen 
hundred LEP students had participated in a tuition-lree sunmier 
program in the 1979-80 school vear. The program had been stalled 
i,v torty leachcrs in addition to the regular summer school cadre. 
Notices to parents were sent in the parents' language. The district 
was using a well-coordinated, centralized registration procedure 
that enabled it to identilV and assess potential LEP students within 
48 hours The district provided intensive instruction in under- 
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standi iiLj, six^kinu;. reading. miuI writing English. IVriods of instruc- 
ion varied froiu a niiniimiiii of 45 luiiuites to a lull day. dcpendiiig_ 
)n (he ehiUrs need. One-on-one tutoring was ^^lso provided as" 
iecessar\'. Most iniporlantly. there was close eoordniation between 
i^n^lish inslnielors and rei^ular elassrooin teachers to ensure their 
Hirricuia meshed. 

If I-^urfiLX proved anylliinL!;. it proved that, in (he hnai analysis. 
[.KV children can be tau^lK (Mthcr bili usually or monolin^iuilly — as 
oHLjas (h(Tare (au,^h( ivvll.Yvi, it cannot be denied (hat the Feiirfax 
-iloiy— not (he Fairl'ax program. bu( the story— was very damaging 
:o (he bilingual education movement. It hurt because most ol' the 
)ress corps editorialized on selected aspects ol' the Fairfax program, 
^nd it bur( because the s(or\' broke about the time of the Lau 
controversy and other negadvc de\Tk)pments surrounding bilingual 
education, 

WEAK OCR ENFORCEMENT 

Most media reports implied that Fairfax had simply dehed the 
Jl'fk'v for Civil Rights and that OCR had simply acquiesced. Given 
he sbil'i in national policy, those stories seemed plausible. The 
lotion of a retreating OCR was undoubtedly conilbrting to many 
-ichooi districts wliicli were being monitored by the agency or had 
)een on the borderline of compliance. Mowevcr. the ver\' idea was 
ilaniiing to advocates of LEP children. Although they had long 
"Jeplon^d Ihe reactive approach of OCR— and had continuously 
.irged the agency to assume a more aggressive, proactive 
role— bilingual activists luiderstood too well that low key enforce- 
:neni was belter (ban no enlbreement at all. 

lIFWs Office for Civil Rights was seemingly caught in the 
crossfire between civil rights advwates and school districts on the 
issue of what stMVices schools were legally obligated to [provide na- 
tional origin minority children whose ability to speak English was 
imilecL On one iiand, a number of school districts complained that 
OCR's rt^gional oITices exceeded their l^oundaries by trying to Ibrce 
sptXMfic approaches to bilingual education on school authorities. 
Claiming lo s[)cak Ibr numerous school districts, the National] 
School Hoards Association said OCR's regional offices were already 
misusing (he U\u R(niiedies. NSBA said it had received complaints 
through its state branches (hat OCR's oiTices in Denver. Seattle, and 
[)allas had [)rcssin*ed districts to follow the LcUi Remedies as though 
[\ny were maiuiatoiy. Civil Rights groups, on the other hand, said 
DCR already placed a veiy low priority on Title VI enforcement for 
national origin minority children. In the region handled by OCR's 
[)env(M* office. Ibr example, no discrimination complaint had ever 
L^ottcMi as far as an administrative hearing. 

\Vci\k OCR enforcement of the Uui requirements— ^uid of Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. in general- was often blamed Ibr 
th(* cont inning failure of LEP students in schools Vv^ithouL adequate 
services. In essence, many people observ^ecUtba], OCR's "bark was 
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worse than its bite." Despite the agency's rhetoric about withholding 
Pederal funds from districts in noncompliance and encouraging 
judicial support for the agency's rules Jind regulations, OCR enforce- 
ment was often cautious— almost apologetic. Not one district was 
ever deprived of Federal funding, in spite of ample evidence of non- 
compliance. And now there were reasons to suggest that OCRs value 
as a deterrent— however slight in the past— would decrease even 
further. 

In a reversal of its previously-proposed plan— but in keeping 
with Bell's policy of noninterference with local control— OCRs final 
operating plan indicated the agency was cutting in half (to ten 
investigator years) the time it expected to spend monitoring com- 
plicUice with Lau-type bilingual education programs in 1981. The 
proposed monitoring had been "an optimistic figure" that had to 
give way to a need for more investigator time for complaints, accord- 
ing to OCR The fact was OCR was reducing the time it would spend 
on all its enforcement functions. This series of events— and its 
potent iiil for a domino effect— prompted the creation of the Ameri- 
ran Coalition for Bilingual Education for the purpose of defending 
the cause of bilingual education using the political process. 

THE NEW FEDERAUSM 

Bilingual advocates were deeply concerned about the Federal 
administration s unveiling of a new federalism, which would permit 
each state— possibly each individual school district— to set its own 
priorities. They felt that the Federal leadership had stimulated most 
of the progress they had experienced in the last two decades and 
were wary of backsliding to the ''sink or swim" era of neglect if the 
Federal presence were removed. 

The new federalism promised to drastically reduce expen- 
ditures for social services and to remove Federal control— and 
Federcil responsibility— for several key government functions. A 
strong case— based on the U.S. Constitution— was being made for 
the removcil of the Pederal presence from education. 

The Tenth Amendment (the last of the original Bill of lights) 
slated that powers not delegated to the United States (Federal gov- 
ernment) by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. The Constitution 
had made no mention of education, thus the duties to provide and 
regulate educational services were not in the realm of the Federal 
government, but belonged instead within the purview of each indi- 
vidual state. To the extent that states delegated this authority, it 
was extended to local educationcil agencies. (An exception to this 
policy was found on Indiaii reservations, where Native American 
children were the legal responsibility of the Federal goverrment and 
were educated through the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs.) 

One of the basic tenets of the new federalism was to transfer 
domestic programs from the nation s capital to the state and local 
levels of government. This would be done in part by relaxing enforce-. 
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ment of Federal guidelines, deregulating formerly-mandated pro- 
grams, and by consolidating the funding for previous categorical 
programs and allocating instead a block of money directly to SEAs 
and LEAs. By attaching no substantial regulatory conditions to 
these block grants, states were given more discretionary power with 
less Federal interference. Initially, the theory seemed appealing to 
loccil administrators. However, because of general cutbacks in Feder- 
al aid, the lump sum they would receive would be about 75 percent 
of the amount needed to continue all antecedent categorical pro- 
grams. Because lociii institutions and agencies would have to as- 
sume many services previously provided directly by discontinued 
Federal programs, they would have to. in fact, do more with less 

Those v/ho opposed the Federal presence in education pointed 
out that the Federal government was providing only eight percent 
of the education budget. Minority groups retorted that, left to their 
own discretion, local policymakers would not provide the equity 
services for which categorical grants had been paying. It was fairly 
obvious that State and local governments were already picking up 
cues from the national conservative trend that had begun in the late 
seventies. Acting on the assumption that OCR the Department of 
Justice, and other Federal regulatory agencies were not likely to 
pursue earnest Civil Rights enforcement in the early eighties, many 
bureaucrats were conspicuously abandoning their compliance func- 
tions with regard to affirmative action, desegregation, and equal 
educational opportunity. 

Needless to say. ad\^ocates of bilingual education were relieved 
when Secretary Bell announced that TitJe VII ESEA would be kept 
out of the grant consolidation process; a merciful decision, for most 
people agreed that given the low level of priority in which bilingual 
instruction was held in most local school systems and the lack of 
national origin minority representation on local boards of educa- 
tion, block grants were not likely to be used to fund bilingual pro- 
grams.'^-*'^ Bilingual education was to remain a categorical program 
and continue to be administered from Washington, as in the past, 
as a mix of competitive and formula grants but. as all other pro- 
grams, it would have its funds reduced by approximately one-fourth. 
This reprieve was critically important, particularly at a time when 
some State legislatures were trying to rescind or dilute bilingual 
law'j thai had been enacted during the seventies. 

THE PENDULUM SWINGS BACK 

Ccilifonila, which in 1976 had been the first state to adopt a 
really comprehensive bilingual education law. passed a new law in 
1980 to speed the learning of English in bilingual classrooms. It 
stated the goal of bilingual education was to develop English 
language fluency. A key feature required school districts to set stan- 
dards for determining when bilingual students should transfer to 
regular classrooms. As a result many districts were expected to move 
students out of bilingual classes earlier • 
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riic {•()iMj)n)iiiis<' bill fincrgeci from a bitter battle between 
Liitiiu) aiici Anil}o legislators over eharges tluU tbe State s bilingual 
j)r()grain was weak on teaeliing English, But tlie bill also headed off 
a niove to allow distriets to abandon bilingual edueation altogether. 
This would be the i'irst in a series of eiTorts in the 1980s to rescind 
or reduee the efieetiveness of the State bilingual mandates that had 
he(Mi enaeled during the 1970s. Bilingual edueation advocates in 
Illinois and New Jersey were able to fend off legislative assaults upon 
their stales' bilingual laws. 

Massachusetts, which had the distinction of having been the 
first Slate in the nation to mandate bilingual instruction, atternpted 
in 1981 to make some drastic changes in its law. The amendment 
proposed to: 

ID reduee bilingual entitlement from three years to one: 

12) provide KSL-only services to LEP students— at the discretion 

of local school committees: 
C^) give local school committees, rather than the SEA, the power 

to set class sizes and teacher-student ratios: 
(4) void the ailes and regulations that had been promulgated by 

the SEA. 

Ironically, the Massachusetts legislature attempted to do this 
ai the same time that two thousand bilingual educators from 
around the world were meeting in ESoston for the Tenth Annual 
hiternational Bilingual/Biculturcii Education Conference sponsored 
bv the National Association for Bilingual Education, Wlien news of 
the proi)osed amendment spread throughout the conference, par- 
ticipants joined Massachusetts residents in a march to the State 
Mouse to protest against the change. "No elimination of bilingual 
education." chanted the demonstrators—to the wondennent of Bos- 
tonian bystanders— as they walked from the conference site to the 
State's eapitol 

After a brief rally on the Boston Common, they entered the State 
House and trudged through the halls talking to anyone who would 
listen, and pleading— literally pleading— for support of bilingual 
education. The Massachusetts law was salveifged that year, but bi- 
lingual advocates in Colorado were not as lucky. 

The Colorado State bilingual requirement was replaced in 1981 
by an English Umguage Proficiency Act, which did not specify what 
kind of jMOgram scliool districts should offer linguistically different 
students. Yet, it was later found that only fourteen of the 41 Colorado 
school districts that had offered bilingual programs during the 
1980-81 school year had discontinued them in 1981-82. These dis- 
tricts had changed to a tutorial approach in which students were 
usually removed from the regular classroom setting for thirty to 
si.xtv minutes daily for ESL prograrns.^^^' 

Another policy reversal occurred in officially-bilingual Dade 
Countv. where voters approved 3-2 a 1980 referendum declaring 
English their only official Ungu^ge and forbidding the expenditure 
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of public ruiuls (o promote bilin^iialism. SonKvpolitical observers 
believ(*ci at least [)arl of (he backlash may have been a reaction 
against the seemingly never-ending waves of refugees entering this 
count r\'— legally or otherwise. Concessions to bilingUcilism were not 
temporal' acljiistnients for the duration of a crisis, they noted, they 
were indeed [)ennanent. unwanted changes of the face of America 
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Immigrant Language 
Issues Make 
Banner Headlines 

TWE 1980 MARIEL SEALIR^ had brought the total number of 
Cubans in the United States to one million, half of whom still 
resided in Dade County— in and around Miami. Two of every 
five residents of Dade County were Hispanic. A great deal of con- 
troversy surrounded the latest Cuban arrivals, however. They ap- 
peared to be the antithesis of the original anti-Castro exiles who 
had come from the politic^il. execiUive. managerial, business, or 
other professional fields— and were more likely to be older, Wliite, 
politically-conservative, and upper class. 

Conversely. "Marielitos" were collectively younger, more likely to 
be Black, poorly-educated, and from a lower socioeconomic class. 
Most had been blue collar workers, some had come directly from jails 
or hospitals, and all had lived under a Communist regime practically 
all their lives. In the years following their arrived in the United States! 
these Cubans were olten bhimed for increased crime, unsanitaty 
conditions, and community unrest. In 1981, Miami was listed by the 
FBI as the most crime-ridden city in the U.S.— although most of it 
was organized crime. 

That year, the U.S. State Department issued the last visa rectify- 
ing eight years of illegal denial of permanent status to Western 
Hemisphere aliens. Some seventy thousand additional resident 
'aliens, to whom "Silva" letters (a "promisory'* note safeguarding 
their provisional status until it could become permanent) had been 
awarded, were- infonned that their stay in the United States had 
ended. This caused an ugly dilemma forjiiost of these people, manv 
of whom had children who had been boni here and were, thus, U.S. 
citizens. The U.S. government was either ibrcing deported parents 
to abandon (heir children or. in essence, expelling twenty thousand 
American youngsters. 

QUANTITATIVE AND QUAUTA2 IVE 
CON^FROLS OVER IMMIGRATION 

The concern for unchecked immigration surfaced at the high- 
est level of the Federal government. President Reagan himself stated 
that ''neither the United States, nor any other nation can absorb 
all those who would come— whether to fiee persecution or to seek 
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a hctlcr lilt*." OiIhm' coundirs. he said must l)car their fair share 
ol the responsihiliiv. " There are limits to what this eountry ean do 
alone/* warned theVresident. **and these limits are relleeted in our 
laws." 

IM'esideul Reai$an asked the Attorney General to chair a Task 
l\)ree on hnminral'ion and Kefut^ee Policy. The resulting bipartisan 
Select Commission concluded that the Cuban inllux- to Florida 
'•brou^hl home to most AmcMMcans the fact that United States immi- 
gration policy was out of control." While recognizing that immi- 
i^rants greatly benelil the U.S.. the Commission emphasized the 
need lor enlorcemenl ol the nation s laws. As a result, the Attorney 
(KMUM-al was submit tini^ to Con.i^ress (in behalf of the Adminis- 
tration) a le^^islalive packai^e based on ei^ht principles designed to 
preseive the nation's tradition of aeeeptinf? Ibreii^ners to its 
siu)res— but in a cor.l rolled and orderly fashion. 

1. \\V shall continue Auu-rifa's O-adition as a land which wclconies 
peoples from oilier eountries. We shall also, with otlicr countries, 
couuiiuc It) do our fair share of resettling those who llee oppression. 

2. Ai llu' same time, we must assure adequate lei^al authority to estab- 
lish control over imnii.uration: to help prevent sudden larf^e inlluxcs 
ol .ilicus. to improve our border control, to expedite (consistent with 
lair [)roce(lures and our Constitution) return of those eonuni^ here 
illcually, t{> stnMi^thcn euroreement of our fair Uibor standards and 
law*^. and to penalize tlu)se who would knowlin.Lily encouriu^e vio- 
lat ion n\' our laws. 

:i Those who have become productive members ofour society and have 
csi.iblishcd ecjuities in the United States should be reeoi^nized and 
accorded lull protection of the law. At the same lime, in so doinft 
we must not encourage illci^al iinmi,Liration. 

■\. We have .i special relationship with our closest neiij;hl)ors, Canada 
and Mexico. In the spirit of a N(jrth American accord, our immii^ra- 
lion policv should rcllcet this relationship. 

fv \Vc must also recognize that both the United States and Mexico have 
iiisl{>ricallv benefitted from Mexicans obtainin^^ employment in the 
Uniicd Slates. A number ofour States have special labor needs, and 
wc should provide for these. 

(i. We shall strive to distribute fairly, amon^ the various localities ol 
this couniiy. the impacts ofour national immigration and relui^ec 
policv; and wc shall imi)rove the capability of those agencies ol the 
I'ederal Uovcnmient which deal With these matters. 

7. We shall seek new ways to inte.arale refu.aees into our soc iety without 
nnrturiULi their (k'pendenee on welfare. 

i-inally. we rcco.anizc that imini.Lfration and rehi^L^ee problems re(|uirc 
mtenialional solutions: we will seek .areater international cooper- 
ation in (he n'setllemcnt of refui^ees. and. in the Caribbean basm. 
intenuuional cooperation to assist accelerated economic develop- 
ment to \v(\\\cc motivations f<)r illet^al inuuiuralicin.;**':* 

rhc PresidtMU's Select Commission called Ibr one-time amnesty 
for most illegal aliens who were in the country prior to 1980, but 
the sixteen-member group also proposed fines for employers who 
knowinf^ly hired illegal aliens. These sanctions were met with severe 
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o|)|)()si(it)n Iroiii (lie U.S. (^/iimiission on Civil Rij^hts and from the 
iialiop.'s llispaiiics. u'lio M\ that they would burden them with 
inerc^ased elurien^(\s of tlicir citizenship, encourage unwarranted 
inlnisioTis into private enterprises, and discourage employers from 
hirintf anyone who "looked foreign" or spoke with an accent. 

Mecanse ni the j)r()ximily of Mexico and Cuba, it was believed 
that the nuijority of illeg .1 aliens in the United States were Hispanic, 
lUil altnough gen rally not publicized, large numbers oi illegal en- 
trains fron^ various countries were easily w^ilkingor driving into the 
U,S, b\ way of the C;,.iadian border, 

hi the early eighties, increasing numbers of refugees fleeing 
from war lorn Central America weie arriving in the U,S". Mainland. 
M my (Vnlral America, as well as Cubans were also seeking refuge 
in other Latin American countries as well as in Puerto Rico. Refu- 
gees and otiier exiles from other j)arts of the world often emigrated 
to other ci)uiilri(^s in their own continents. Nevertheless, the United 
States was accepting twi ,^ as many expatriates as all other nations 
combined, hi the seven years following the fall of Saigon to the 
Conununisls in 1975. for fwaniple, more than a million people tied 
hidocMina. Aj)j)roximately half of them came to the United Slates. 

U)cal school (lisiricls. Irving desperately to stretch their meager 
resources to provide tn educational opportunity to the children of 
new immiu;rants, often tunu^d to the Federal government for as- 
sistance. I'\)r, ^vhile education was admittedly a State responsibilitv, 
immigration j)()li(Mcs and tlieir enlbrcemen't (which peniiitted the 
inllux of lh(*se unanticij)atcd students) were doarlv a Federal 
prerogative. 



FISCAL AND JUDICIAL SUPPORT 

ICarly in 1981 the Special hnpact Aid Program for Refugees was 
cs(al)lishe(l as j)art of the ICducation Amendments of 1980. to help 
(lisiricls with an inllux of refugee children IVom Cambodia, Vietnam. 
Laos, Cuba, or I laili. However, applicants for these various programs 
were warned toconnl rciugee children only once to eschew duplicate 
Innding. In lacl. an amcMulmcnt was introduced later to consolidate 
the Kcfu<>ec lulucation Assistance^ Act with provisions from the 
hnpacl Aid Program, the 197B hidochincsc Refugee Children As- 
sislaiur Act. and ilu> Adult ICducat ion Act, Tiic Consolidated Refugee 
Kducat j')n Assisiarice Act would broaden these programs to include 
any h^gal refugee categoiy. Another part was added to the Refugee 
AcUoI" 19H() using regulations rdentica! U) the Transitional Program 
for Refugee Children except for the eligibility criterion. This part, 
under tlic discrci ionary' authority of the Secretary of Education, 
provided educational scivices for Cuban and Haitian children who 
had cntcnul the country' alter November 1. 1979, Appropriations 
ia.nguage. however, stij^ulatcd that only states with more than ten 
tnousand Cuban/Haitian refugee children could apply for the $6 
million available. Only Florida was eligible. 
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Willi the iiii|)cii(lin,a cliininal ion ol' most Federal assistance 
nroi-rains more and inoi'e of Hie responsibilities of eduealin.a immi- 
Urant and mijirani eliildren were fallin.a upon Slate and loc^^l educa- 
tional affeneies. This problem was exaeerbated— from the schools 
viewi)oint-bv the fact lhal equity laws still required them lo meet 
the special needs of these student's. And the parents were usmtf the 
judicial svslem lo insure the ri.ahts of Iheir children. 

hlch'o Migrant Council v. Board of Education, liled m 1979, 
alleued lhal lar^e numbers of UUino children in Idaho who had 
troubli' Willi En.alish were not ,aeltin,a the education they needed. 
Of an est inialed' 35.000 Mexican-Americans in the State, seven to 
ciuht thousand were of school a.^e. A trial court ruled initially that 
school districts should operate with relative autonomy and that the 
State had no obli.aation to enforce Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act at the local level. The Ninth Circuit Court ol Appeals reversed 
that decision ruling that SEAs must make sure LEAs adequately 
educaie eliildren. and remanded the case to the local court to decide 
the issue of bilingual education.-'"^ 

In anolher case tesling the 1975 Lau Remedies, the Fifth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals held in 1981 that the Liiu guidelines were 
merelv a suggested compliance plan for districts failing to provide 
anv language assistance. Ruling in Castatwda v. Pickard. a 1978 
case originating in Rayinondville. TX. the Circuit Court said the fact 
that a school districl provided a progrtun which differed in some 
respects from the Lau Remedies was not in itself sufficient to rule 
that the program was unlawful. The court also held that to state 
;i violation of Title VT required an allegation of the school distncts 
intent to discriminate.""* 

Ravmondville which had a histow of separate school building 
winus lor Ilispanics. had a student enrollment 88 percent Hispanic 
hut a teaehiiig staff that was just 27 percent Hispanic. White Anglo 
students were over rep resented by two and a half times their propor- 
tion in the K-8 high-ability group-aii impemiissible discrepancy 
in desegregating or rccentlv-desegregated school systems. 

The Appeals C:ourl upheld the plaintilfs rights to chLillenge 
teacher hiring prac-lices under the Equal Educational .Opportunity 
A( t of l')71 (Fl-:()A74). which barred job di.scrimination as a denial 
c,| ..final eduerdion rights. After finding that 1703(0 ol EEOA74 did 
not rcciuire a showing of inleni in order to stale a violation under 
it the Filth Cireuil established the standards to be lollowed by the 
thai courts when a program was challenged under this section of 
FF()A74. 

Tiic Circnit Court remanded the ease to the District Court to 
(letcnnine whether Ravmondville minority students had overcome 
,1,^. t-Hrcts of jxist discrimination. The court also called upon the 
s( hool district to administer achievement tests in Spanish to LEP 
students. 
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DISSENTING VOICES 

'V\\r coiu'cpi ol l)iliii^ual ('(iucalion was receiving strong sup- 
port where ii really couiiicd: in the courts. Unfortunately, the bi- 
lingual niovenieni was also being tried in the media, and mass 
media was a powt^rful tool for shaping public opinion. Newspapers 
and niaLja/ines rarely featured successful bilingual programs but 
heralded in banner headlines and editorials every negative report 
or attack on bilingual education. Radio and television did likewise. 

This is noi iniended as an indictment of the news media In- 
deed, ii was tin* unexpected— not routine— developments which con- 
stituied news. Thus when Black economist Thomas Sowell spoke 
out against the NAACP. affirmative action. £xnd other areas of Civil 
Riglits advocacy, that was sensational news and the press rightfully 
treated it as such. (Unfortunately, there were many who would be- 
lieve that these isolated news items rellectcd the national tenor.) 

Media did not report in any meaningful way that notable His- 
|)anic eeiebritit^s— such as Rita Moreno. Fernando Lamas. Antonio 
Fargas. and Krik ICst rada—had been strong, outspoken advocates 
for bilingual education, histead. true to their nature, media featured 
the dissent ing voices. 

Perhaps the loudest discordant note was sounded by Richard 
Rodriguez, whose i)ook I lunger of Memory supporied the notion of 
separat ion of honu* and school. Rodriguez, whose personal story was 
itself a perl'ect argument for bilingual education, perceived society 
as consisting of two different worlds: one private, one public. One 
of the essential functions of the school, he observed, was to extract 
children I'roin tlu^ bosoni of their family, community, or ethnicity 
and loetjuip them with a voice (English) and a set of attitudes that 
would seive as the passport to the larger ambitions of the public 
world. 

.'Vlvocates of bilingual instruction, ethnic studies, the legit- 
imization ol" Black English, affinnative action, and Spanish ballots 
were missing the point, he reasoned, that education was a 
nietanioiphic process intended precisely to transform students from 
children to adults, from cthiiics to Americans, F^odriguez saw 
Americanization as a wortliy goal even at the cost of breaking away 
iVom one's culture— and parents. 

IIuiHjer (]j Memory was undoubtedly a very accurate portrayal 
of Richard Rodriguez' experiences and a very sincere philosophical 
analysis of American education. Vet his critics argued that Ro- 
driguez' comments betrayed a poor grasp of the concept of bi- 
lingual education as well as a [)olitically conservative (or naive) at- 
titude. By joining the ranks of the "I made it. why can't you** elite. 
Dr. Rodriguez added one more obstacle (o the millions of Ilispanics 
who were still stniggling against prejudice, discrimination, and 
other uiiattractive aspects of American folklore. 

The American press had a heyday with Rodriguez* book, as it 
did with the FairfcLx report, but there were other developments that 
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would prove del rirncntal lo ihc bilini^ual movement in 1981. It was 
a l)acl year lor l)ilinL>nal education in the United Stales. 

THE BAKER/DE KANTER STUDY 

As i)arl o!" the evaluation of the proposed Uau Kei^ulations. the 
White House Re^ulaioPv' Analysis and Review Group requested an 
examination of the literature on the elTeetiveness ol bilin^iual educa- 
tion loeusin.H on the two areas or priority of the Federal policy: better 
perlonnanee in ( 1 ) Kn^lish and (2) nonlan^i^uage subject areas. 

More than three hundred documents were examined, but only 
'2H studies were found to meet the researchers' methodological 
criteria. Pour basic instructional alteniativv-s were identified in the 
review: submersion, structured immersion, ESL. and transitional 
bilingual education (TBE). 

in September 1981. the Department of Education released a 
final draft report entitled. Effectiveness of Bilingual Education: A 
Rericw oj the lAtemture. by Keith A, Baker and Adriana A. de KantQr. 
The report was a timelv— cilbeit misrepresentative— commentary on 
the state of the art in' bilingual education. Highlights of the con- 
clusions of the study included: 

1. Schools can improve the achievement level of language mi- 
nority children through special programs. 

2. The case for the effectiveness of TBE is so weak that ex- 
clusive reliance on this instructional method is clearly not justified. 
Too little is know^n about the problems of educating language mi- 
norities to prescribe a specific remedy at the P'ederal level. Therefore^ 
while meeting civil rights guarantees, each school district should 
decide what typc^ of special prograjii is most appropriate lor its own 
unique setting. 

'A. 1'here is no justification for assuming that it is necessary 
to teach nonlanguage subjects in the child's native tongue in order 
for the language-minoritv child to make satisfactory progress in 
school However, if nonlanguage subjects are to be taught in English, 
the curriculum nuist be structured differently Irom the way the 
curriculum is structured for monolingual English-speaking stu- 

4. hnmcrsion programs, whic h involve structured curricula in 
English for both language and nonlanguage subject areas, show 
promising results and should be given more attention in progran: 
development, 

5. The Tile VII program for bilingual education must take stepj 
to improve the quality of its program evaluations. 

As with many reports of its kind, this one raised more questioni 
that it answered^ Clearly, the report did not fulfill the expectationf 
raised by the title. This situation was compounded by the fact tha 
although the report pun^orted not to represent the official positior 
of the Department of Education, it had the Federal stamp ol approva 
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n(M)cllu*lcss aiui was used to publicly demean both the accomplish- 
iiUMits and— ol (-(lual importance— tlie expectations of transitional 
bilin/^iial education/'*'* Critics of the report charjjed, amon^ other 
thin/^s, that the selection of the 28 studies out of the three hundred 
reviewed— -and the unneccssar\' exclusion of successful bilingual 
programs— made them suspect that the researchers had picked the 
stu(ii(»s ir.ost lik(*ly to support their own premises. 

Around the same time the Baker/de Kanter study was released. 
Congress was pondering two bills that would Have considerably 
stilled the bilingual education movement. One was proposed by 
Senators Walter lluddleston (D-KY) and James Abdnor (R-SD) to 
amend Title VII by: 

(1) (eliminating the provision that the student's native 
lanj^uaiie be used in instruction: 

(2) precluding the participation of LEP students who had 
some oral proficiency but little or no skills in reading and 
writing English: 

(:^) rc(|uiring that (generally) students be exited from Title VII 
programs within one year. 

The other bill was developed by the administration and reflect- 
ed its stated philosophy. Introduced by Sen. Samuel Ichyle Hay- 
akawa (R-CA). its intent v/as basically to broaden the scope of bi- 
lingual education to include funding for other teaching methods 
and to iicirnnu the definition of children eligible lor bilingual train- 
ing in elementapv' and secondary schools. Neither the Senate nor the 
House of RepresentaMves acted on these bills in the 97th Congress. 

flowing to tlie political reality and societal pressures of the early 
eightit^s. advocates of bilingual education had all but given up the 
ideal of maintenance-type bilingual programs. They were at a low 
point in their movement, struggling to maintain a modicum of 
"survival" services for those children with the greatest needs. Yet, 
while one segment of the Fedenil legislature was earnestly trying to 
curtail the ability of some people in the United States to maintain 
their Iluency in languages other than English, another segment of 
the same legislature was just as earnestly trying to enable American 
studtMils to learn another language besides English. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

A plan to offer schools and colleges incentives to boost their 
foreign language instruction was introduced in 1981 by Rep. Paul 
Simon (I)-IL). chairman of the House F^ostsecondary Education Sub- 
committee and member of President Carters Commission on 
Foreign Umguages iind International Studies. However, the U.S. 
Education Department objected to the bill, not because of lack of 
merit, but because it constituted another categorical aid program, 
which the administration opposed. Education Secretary Terrell BelK 
v/ho called the lack of foreign language skills among American col- 
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Ifiic anulnaK's ''a major national disijracer'^'^^ explained his objec- 
tion: 

While this dcpartmfiit ciidorsfs cllorts lo stnMij^thru fomj^n 
laiiuua^e capabiliiifs of Aiiieric-aii sli.ulents. we are opi)ose(l to the 
( icaiion hv this bill of a new j^rant-in-aid pro^nmi and a per eapita 
iviiiil)iirs<MiU'iit scheme lor this pun)ose. This bill would be iii- 
(onsistciil with our clYorts and present poliries lo consolidate a 
system of categorical ^rant pn),arains into bloek^rants with discre- 
tion le!t at local levels. f-"*urthennore. reimlnirsin^ eollej^es and uni- 
versities would not oiler sniTicient ineentives lo imi)rove loreign 
lanuua.Lie instnietion to the extent retjuired lo have a si^nilieaiil 
impact' on the economy or national security, instead, hi^h schools 
mid ct)lle.ues should up^^rade their standards simply by making 
c()mpetence in a lan^ua^e other than English a requirement for 
college Uniduation. The point here is that liiis is a iociU and State 
responsibility, 

Hell su.iiaesieci Ibldin^ the ibreign language funds into the bi- 
lingual education program, an idea that the legislators did not em- 
brace. Although he supported bilingu^ij education, Simon had con- 
cerns about lagging the bill onto something that was "in serious 
trouble/' Even Rep. Millicent Fenv/ick (R-NJ). who had served on the 
President's Commission cind had championed bilingualism. op- 
posed the bill because it was another new program at a time when 
the administration was ti-yiug to reduce Federal programs. Eventu- 
ally, the Post Sceondan^ Education Subcommittee approved the bill 
unanimously. 

I^(Miewed interest in foreign and second language pro- 
grams—including Latin and other classical I'onguages— was 
blossoming across the United States in the early 1980s. Part of the 
reason was attributed to improved ways of teaching new languages 
as well as continued government assistance for it. Grants authorized 
und'T Title VI of NDEA were still available from the U.S. Depa' ^.ent 
of Education to help train graduate students preparing to jach 
foieign languages and cultures in U.S. schools. Many states once 
again were introducing foreign language programs at the elemen- 
tar\' school level hi fact. Connecticut was honored by the An:ierican 
Council on Teaching of Foreign Languages in 1981 for having nearly 
forty percent of its public school students— twice the national aver- 
acj.>l-studying a foreign language. Spanish was the most porular 
language 'taught in Connecticut, followed by French, Italian and 
Uitin- altliough Geniian. Portuguese. Russian, Polish and modem 
Hebrew were also taught. Nationwide, the 1981 programs generally 
fell into one of the following five categories: 

I FLEX (foreign language experience) introduced children to 
the sounds and phrases of the second language and to that 
language's culture(s). It gave students an introduction to a second 
language, but did not have proficiency as a goal. 

2. FLES (foreign hinguage in the elementary schools) 
emphasized oral language skills supplemented by language text- 
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books. FLICS programs led lo liiniied conversational skills and some 
iinroducliori to tiie culture of the target lanfjuage group, but they 
did not usually lead to coinniunieative competence because of lim- 
ited hours of instruction each week. 

3. Magnet school programs, running from one to three hours 
daily, taught the second language through content subjects. These 
j)n)granis developed different degrees of communicative com- 
j)etence. depending on their intensity. 

4. Total immersion ]:)rograms. jus the name suggested, provided 
instruction in all subjects in the target language, including initial 
literacy. English reading and writi.ig were delayed, usually until 
second grade. After several years in an inimersTon program, children 
could be proficient in all four language skills of the second language 
and conversant with its culture. 

f5. Although not i\ foreign language program, bilingual educa- 
tion was geared to developing proficiency in all aspects of two 
languages. boUi oi which were used by children in their environ- 
ment. The second language was used from one to three hours daily 
in all subject matter, and culture was an integral part of these 
prognims. In I'act. FLES or SLES (second language in the elementar>^ 
schools) programs in 1981 had the advcUitage of access to bilingual 
education materials developed for the elementary school in both 
language and conteni subjects in a variety of languages. Reading 
and social studies materials used in bilingual education programs 
were a rich source of cultural information about minority language 
speakers in the United States. By using the resources and ex- 
perience developed in more than ten years of bilingual education, 
these programs could iielp English-speaking children not only learn 
to comiiuuiicate with and understand the outside world, but others 
in this countiy .is well.'''*' 

Other advantages of the eighties included the innovative and 
pra(^tical uses built into foreign language curricula. For example, 
high school students in Texas could get foreign language credit for 
taking English. French, or Spanish Sign Language. Title VII was 
funding a biiingual/biciiltural program for Franco-American hear- 
ing-impaired LEP students and their frimilies. In 1982 the National 
Association for Foreign Student AiTairs announced that universities 
and community groups were eligible for grants to develop projects 
that would enrich the stay of foreign students visiting the United 
States. Two million dollars wa^ also available under Title III ESEA 
for an international understanding program intended to create pub- 
lic awareness of the actions, the cultures, and the people of other 
countries through teacher training and related material develop- 
ment. Under President Reagan's proposed rescissions, however, a 
fourth of that money would be eliminated. 
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THE RKVERSAL OF previous le^al concessions, the removal of 
proicciivc devises, the intensity of institutional challenges, 
the increasing pressure on performance standards, and the 
generally weak political slaJus of lin/^uistic minorities were combin- 
ing (|uickly to creau* serious difficulties for their children in schools. 

PROPOSED VOUCHBR SYSTEM 

As the Administration's policy shifted to permit a broader range 
of options for those wishing to disengage from government-spon- 
sored services, it proposed a series of alternatives such as tuition 
tax credits and school vouchers as strategies that would foster 
hccilthy educational competition while protecting diversity. These 
were still government -supported, but with seemingly less regimen- 
tcitiofi and a great deal more latitude to pursue personal preferences: 
thus, institutional accountability would be supposedly negotiated 
on individualized bases instead of being regulated in a unifonn 
manner by govemmentiil quality control agencies. 

Eighteen states had voucher referenda on their ballots in No- 
vember 1981 and twenty voucher proposals had been introduced in 
the 97th Congress, cilthough the only experience with vouchers in 
the United States had shown that choices had not been primarily 
guided by curriculum quality, histead. parents had chosen schools 
mainly on the bases of noninstructional factors, such as the lo- 
cation, social class or ethnic composition of the school, and the 
consideration of keeping siblings together 

Many educational, civic, and political leaders feh that vouchers 
would be a disservice to minority group children. A voucher system, 
they argued, was fundamentally flawed because it incorrectly as- 
sumed that parents of disadvantaged students would be able to 
make informed choices about the quality of schools. Vouchers, they 
said, constituted empty promises. Unless minority parents had ac- 
cess to information about schools and the ability to digest that 
information, "vouchers would hurt minority school children more 
than they would help them.** testified Dr. Michael Olivas. research 
director of the League of United Latin American Citizens* National 
Education Service Centers. 

High income families usually subscribed to more periodicals, 
had a better knowledge of existing literature, and were more likely 
to use libraries than were poor families. Minority communities re- 
lied on highly informal communication networks, gaining most of 
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their infonnat ion by word ofinoulh. Thus, a complex voucher plan 
was more likelv to (ieerense participation by low income families, as 
these oral inlornialion networks would have been inadequate to 
convey C(nnplicated data on school characteristics or parental 
prerogatives to organize and establish new schools. Those parents 
most likelv to participate by receivin.L!; infomiation and by pos- 
sessini; the skills or resources to secure skills would be advantai^ed 
parents. To su,tit>cst otliervvise was to ignore the evidence and the 
experience of earlier voucher proposals, which had shown that Mis- 
panics— collect ively— lacked the time, the a^ressiveness. imd the 
familiarity with the complexities of the educational process to be 
able lo do •'comparison slioppini^" for the best educational options 
for their children. This is not to suii^est that Hispanic parents could 
not have risen to a level of sophistication that would have enabled 
them to make the rii^ht choices— if the schools had taken the time 
and effort to provide them relevant trainiuf^ and timely infonnation 
to assist them in their decision. That this important infonnation 
would have reached all parents— especially national orii^in mi- 
norities- in a manner thai they could understand it was rather 
doubtful. 

JJiCK OF POUTICAL PARTICIPATION 

This isolation from the mainstream of American society had 
not only kept Hispanics from havini^ access to vital services and 
other resources, it had kept them from participatini^ in the demo- 
cratic process entirely. This had been one of the rea.sons why His- 
panic civic. leaders and Civil Riifhts activists in general had argued 
for bilingual ballots in the mid-seventies. And although many Ameri- 
cans had objected, the bilinguiil ballots were provided as part of the 
Voting Riglns Act. In the early eighties, prior to the reauthorization 
of the Voting Rights Act. opponents of bilingual ballots renewed 
their efforis to rescind them. 

One of the most powerful critics of the bilingual ballots was U.S. 
Sen. S.I. Havakawa (R CA) who argued that tJie U.S. naturalization 
process required an individueil to read, write, and speak words in 
ordinary usage in English. "To vote, one must be a citizen, cind 
presumably should be able to communicate in English." reasoned 
Maya kawa— obviously forgetting about Puerto Rico, where U.S. 
citizens had been voting in Spanish for 64 years. 

Sen. Mayakawa. himself a naturalized U.S. citizen born in C^in- 
ada of Japanese extraction, seemed extremely concerned by the 
trend t(nvard bilingUcilism in the United States. In 1981, he 
proposed a constitutional amendment to prevent states from requir- 
ing schools to teach non^English-speaking students in their native 
language and to make English **the official language of the United 
States**— a gesture of little practical consequence. 

In 1982. culmineiting a long, often bitter struggle between 
elected representatives and Civil Rights groups, President Reagan 
signed into law a 25 year extension of the Voting Rights Act. The 
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minority l;in^iKi^(* provisions were Irft intact in the new legislation. 

U\ck of political participation had hcen a particularly critical 
problem with U.S. cilizeni> of Hispanic ancestry. Hispanics were on 
the negative end of the scale of all the variables normally used by 
ancilysts (ethnicity, age. education, socioeconomic conditions) to de- 
tennine the degree of political involvement that could be predicted 
for a given group of people. Election statistics showed that an aver- 
age of 47 percent of the Wliite Anglophone electorate usually turned 
out to vote compared lo 37 percent of the Black Anglophones— but 
only 23 percent of the IHspanics. (hi the 1980 presidential election, 
only an estimated thirty percent of some nine million Hispanics of 
voting age had gone to the polls, compared to fifty percent for Blacks 
and Wliites.) Only 23 percent of those aged 18-24 normally voted 
compared to 59 percent of those 45-64. (The Hispanic population 
was collectively younger, Mius fewer voted.) Only 35 percent of the 
high school graduates were said to vote, but 64 percent of the college 
. graduates voted. (A lower proportion of Hispanics had college 
degrees so. again, voter turnout was much lighter for Hispanics.) 
Only about 37 percent of blue collar and service workers (which 
most Hispanics were) were reported to vote on the average, com- 
pared to 55 percent of the white collar workers. 

hi addition to these indicators. Hispanic voters were often in- 
timidated by their own lack of proficiency with the issues, or by the 
fear of discrimination and embarrassment. (INS agents had been 
known to check on voters requesting bilingual bcUlots for the possi- 
bility of tluMr beingin the country illegally.) In some cases, Hispanics 
simply la(M\cd interest because of unfamiliarity with local issues or 
candidates. (This was especially true in the case of Puerto Ricans. 
many of whom e\;>rected to return to the island some day and thus 
considered their stay in the Mainland to be temporary.) 

Political observers in the early eighties were predicting that this 
situation would change rapidly because the new wave of migrants 
was much better educated than their predecessors and thus much 
more likely to get actively involved in politics. Very few in Puerto Rico 
were still specializing in agriculture since the sugar industr\' had 
coliapsed. More were involved in technolo^gv\ (Puerto Rico had been 
considered the pi armaeeutical capital of the world.) More Puerto 
Ricans were grachir* ing from college, more were professionals, more 
were bilingual. Jusi as other U.S. citizens did not limit their job 
hunting to their l-oaie state, modern day Puerto Ricans were not 
confining themselves to the island when seeking employment. Near- 
ly half of the eleetrieal (Migineering graduates from the University 
of Puerto Rico eam[)tis at Mayagiiez in 1982 took their first job on 
the Mainland. One-fifth of the physicians graduating from the 
island's four medical sehf)ols were leaving to practice their j^ro- 
f(*ssi()n in the Slates. And just asothcr Americans do not necessarily 
return to their home states once they have left, fewer Puerto Ricans 
were planning to return to the island if their first job venture did 
not work out. More would probably migrate from their port of entry 
to other states if they felt the need for a secondrj^bpHge of ambiance. 
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riiis w.is cvidt iii 111 llic caiiy cii^Iilics when FucTlo Rican migration 
u-as llowiiit* i()\v,n(l ilic Mainland a^aain— and increasing. The rale 
tripled Ironi 1 LOCK) one year to :i:5.()()0 the next, 

. Ai onepoini in t lie early eighties. Ilispanics in the United States 
bo.isted one governor: eleven nieiiibers of Congress (nine con- 
mt->-iii<'n aiul 'WO non votin.ii delegates): 47 mayors of cities with 
populations of more ihan thirty thousand (includini^ San Antonio, 
nencr, Nhami, 'iainpa. and Santa Fe); many judges at different 
k'vels of ihe jiidiciaiv; and members of State ie^islaliires, cabinets. 
{ iiy {'ouiumIs. and stale and local boards oi* education. The director 
of \!K was Hispanic, as were supennlendents of major school sys- 
tems-including New York City and Hartibrd. 

hi the pasi. Ilispanics had seived as U.S. commissioner of' 
cdii'-aiion, governor. U.S, senator and presidents of boards ofcducei- 
tion in the naiioifs largest school districts (including New York City, 
Chici.^o. and U)s Anuelcs,) One Hispanic, Joseph H. Rodriguez, had 
chairrd ihc New Jersey State Hoard of Higher Education, the State 
Commission of hivcsiitfation, and the New Jersey Bar Association. 
In ih<' raiiy ci^liti(^s. lie was the New Jersey Public Advocate and 
I'ublic Dflcndcr. Cienerally, these individuals— those appointed as 
wfll as those elccled— acliieved their statuses on their own merits 
aiKi seldom on the political strent^th of their Hispanic constituen- 
cies. 

Unable to affect the legislative process because oi their own 
communitv s widespread political ai)athy, Hispanic civic leaders had 
lunu'd instead to the judicial process and were i'airly successiul in 
usiim the law of the land ni:t only to protect the civil ri^i^hts of their 
(oiisHtucnts. but in forcint^ ihv nation to live up to its promise of 
lre(^dom. justice, and ecjual protection. The courts, in iact, had af- 
firmed that even the children of undocumented entrants bad rii^hts 
to ('(jiial protection under the law and. thus, nights to free sehoolinif 
iiiid c(iiial educational opportunity. And, although this afl'innation 
iiad been cliallenifed bv the State of Texas in a consolidated ease 
which had originated in Tyler, the Appeals Cou.rt had rcalTinncd the 
lower court nilin^, 

CONSTITUTION APPLIES ALSO TO ILLEGALS 

hi M)S1. the U.S. Supre iic Court was asked to untangle immi- 
i^raiion law and set the scope of the I-^ourleenth Amendment as it 
applied to free public education lor illeiial alien children. Tyler's 
school board and Texas ar^iie(i in their appeal brief that the Filth 
U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals had misiiiteipreted the Fourteenth 
Amendment e(iual protection clause as it applied to undocumented 
children. 

'r(\\as debated th(^ issue of -jurisdictioir* both in tcmis of 
wlhMher illegal entrants are within the jurisdiction of an unknowing 
or unwilliui'; host nation and if so, which level of government— State 
or Federal— actuallv has jurisdiction over tluMii. Thus, the justices 
had to not oiilv consider the leLSalitv of the Texas law, but also the 
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hrDjidrr issue o! ih<' ai)i)lie;il>ilily of (he e(jual proleelion elause lo 
persons who are [iliysically. all)eil ille^allv. within a State's jurisciie- 
tion. 

The U.S. .Jusiicc I)ej)armieiit ehaiiLjeci its slanee from opposi- 
tion lo no position on ihe Texas sehool law. The 1981 Federal yov- 
ernnuMW decided noi lo eonlinnc the Carter administration's eon- 
siiniional aliaek on llie Texas law beeause "educ ation traditionally 
lias been — and remains- primarily llu* province of the stales rather 
than ihc I-'edcral Liovcrnnieni;' The Departnieni of Justice filed a 
briel before Lhe Supreme Court which asserted the Deparlmeni's 
neutrality in the ease, 

Texas authorities denied lhe notion ihat the law was raeiallv 
motivated. .Just the opposite, they said, an increase of the Stale's 
disadvania^ed j)oj)ulation would i)e (lelrinKMital to those Mexicans 
who were in the counliy legally. 'The Slate was especially reluctant 
lo aiiraci new immigrants in the absence of any indication that 
Congress was willing lo spend money on a problem caused bv "Fed- 
(Mai delaiili;* bax iinnii,jj;rati()n enforcement had left school systems 
and lhe Slate in a liscal bind as they tried to allocate limited re- 
sources Ibr education. 'Texas contended. 

Dnrinti the one and a half hour oral arguments the Supreme 
Cnurl just ices pej)pered ihe 'Texas iMtorneys with a barrage of shaq) 
(luestions— cjues! i(jns ol' unusual intensity and nin^Lje, 'The justices 
wanted to know whether fire protection could be denied to illegal 
aliens. lound it incf>nsislent that Texas could defend an illegal alien 
s('hooI ban wiiile it could not legally deny education to the children 
ol {^onvicis. comj)are(l illt^^al alien children with illegitimate children 
(who ha\-e no control over I heir status), and asked Texas if tl:e Slate 
would rather ha\-e uneducated aliens.***-^ 

According If) the Texas Association of School Hoards, the free 
education ban in 'T(\\as was similar to many laws under which 
coniii^uous stales reln->rd to educate nonresidents— I he difference 
was Texas had a I housand-mile border with Mexico. Other stales, 
however, wen' aln*ady educating illegal aliens "because tTi(^' are 
there." ac^cordinii; lo Peter Roos. couns(M for the children. Thus the 
iniplic aiions of a viclon,- for illegal aliens in Plifkrwvrc likelv to be 
(\\aL;i;eraied. ( onversely. Iliujh Court sanciion ni' the Texas tuition 
praciiee could sMinulale other I'inancially burdened stales lo enact 
similar nieasun^s— esj)eeially those likely to be ports of enliv for 
un(h)cuinented entrants. 

More (ban four million sehool a^e cliildren in Mexico were not 
belnj^ ednealerl and would be drawn lo 'Texas unless the Slate was 
allowed lo bar undocumenU^d aliens from atlendin/j; schools free, an 
aHorne\- for Texas lold lhe ( J.S, Suj)reine Court. 'The prediction was 
a key element in I he Slate's argument tiial Texas should be aHowed 
to ban free sehoolinii; lor alien chilclrcn. 

Keac liuLS lo news accounts of 'Texas* arguments at ihc Hi^h 
C onn, lhe Mexican Secretarial of Kducal ion— wiiieh had l^een un- 
believal)ly (juiel on lhe whole issue— released a statement callin;Lj 
'Texas' claim "loiallv false and unfounded.** Mexican ehildnni the 
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message conlnuicd. would liavc no reason lo come to the United 
States jusi to an education, vvhicli was already available in their 
own countn'. the statement said Mexican workers generally crossed 
the border lor better paying jc'bs (by MexiCcUi standards), so a school 
law decision would not affect future emigration. 

1 lowever. a Texas atroniey noted that the number of illegal alien 
children in the border Firownriville district jumped from 182 before 
the prevailini^ court orders lo more than 1,300 the following school 
vear. It was "^uestimated" that I l.OOO illefial students were enrolled 
in Texas i)ublic schools in 1981 (about 0.4 percent) Mexico's econ- 
omic growth had not kept up with its populatioi; lirowth, thus 
emigration— lei^al or othewisc— was providinjj a critical safety valve 
Urv the pressures of unemployment. On the northern side oi the 
bc^rdcr these workers were a source of both cheap labor and internal 
revenue, thus helping the U.S. economy as well. 

For his part, contradicting his State's basic argument in this 
case. Governor William Clements fcit Texas could educate its illcji^al 
aliens without "serious i)r()bleni." The Governor added, however, 
that Texas would still ask the Supreme Court to uphold the con- - 
stitutionaiity of the 1975 statute which denied State aid for the 
cciucation of undocumented alien children. 

The U.S. SuiM-eme Court did not uphold the Texas law. A divided 
liiLSh Court ailed bv a 5-4 vote on June 15, 1982 that illegcil aliens 
also have c(>:istitulional rights in the United States under the Four- 
teenth Amendment's provision that no state shall deprive any per- 
son within its jurisdiction of the equal proteclion of the laws.'*"-* 

The words were deceptively simple, but their nicaning was in- 
credibly vast. The decision meant that, for the first time, (the esti- 
mated iwo million) undocumented workers in the United States liad 
bceii declared lo be "persons" under the Constitution and entitled 
to (Mjual i)rotecti()n as stated in the Fourteeth Amendment. The 
justices made it clear, however, thai the Federal government should 
share in the responsibilitv for educating tliese children, because lax 
labor policies encouraged their parents to enter the United States 
and Slav. 

i>{>riliccil leaders in Texas and the other slates most likely to be 
alTccted by the riifcrw Doc nilingwasted no time in looking lor ways 
to get Federal liinds lo local school districts [o help cover their costs 
in educating (he un(h)cumcnted children. 

Recognizing that ( 1 ) the inllux {)f alicMis was likely to continue 
and lo grow. (2) alien children constituted a financial burden be- 
cause' they rcciuired scivicc^s that many schools were not geared to 
provide, and (M) Texas was of t lie slates most se v^rly impacted 
Ijy .'iiicns-csjxviallv undocumented aliens— Kcj). Kligio (Kika) de la 
Ciai/a (I) TX) inti^Kiuced a bill to assist school districls that enrolled 
k^gal and illegal alien stiuk'nts. Mo:M ofthc districts that would have 
bfvnciieibic for the Alien Kducation Impact Aid of 1981 v/ere located 
ai()ug the 'l(\xas- Mexico border. For his part. Sen. Jesse Helms (R- 
NC) introduced a plan to ovei-turn tlie Supreme Court s ruling, but 
the Senate voted 64-35 to tabkMhe move. 
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in a sc(iu<'l lo Ptifti'r. iiu'idenially. The U.S: Supreme Court up- 
held another Texas law iiia( authorized a school district to bar 
children vho moved into the district (1) without their parents and 
(2) l)asieally to i^et to education. Ironically, (his case involved an 
American citizen of Mexican descent.'"^ 

I'ioherto Morales, ijorn in the U.S. in 1968 to Mexican aliens 
who later could not re enter the ciiuntiy. had moved to McAllen. TX 
in 1977 and tried to attend scliool while living with his older sister. 
Oralia Martinez. But a 1978 Texas law said students seeking tui- 
tion-i'rec schooling and living apart I'rom their parents or guardians 
had to [)rove their residency was "not Ibr the primary purpose o!' 
attending the public IVee scliools." (The youngster's sister was con- 
sidered Iiis (uistodian. not his legal guardian). 

The Fifth U.S. Circuit Court ol' Appeals had supported that law 
in 1981 as a statement of the "ulCmate universal test of residcKcy: 
subjective intent." It was estimated that thousands of American 
citizens were born to Mexican nationals ajid other aliens who had 
been in the U.S. illegally or with temporary visas. 



A new set of Uui rules to repl'ice the six-year-old Remedies had 
been promised by the U.S. Department of Education in the begin- 
ning of 1981. when the Secretar>' of Education withdrew the rules 
that had been proposed in 1980. Instead, however, a year after the 
withdrawal of the proposed regulations the Department of Educa- 
tion quietly dropped the Lau Remedies as well. Department officials 
wen* now saying a school may use "any effective approach" to teach- 
ing those children, including "total immersion" in English. 

lietwecn four and live hundred school districts across the 
eounliy. which had negotiated Liiu plans with OCR could now 
either continue implementing their progrc'ims if they were satisfied 
w^ith them or negotiate new options with the Department of Educa- 
tion. The [prospects looked bad for LEP students after tlie Education 
Department's general counsel. Daniel Oliver (former executive editor 
of the Ncitioncil Review), issued an internal memorandum saying 
the department and school districts had "no obligation to provide 
extra siMviccs" lo non-Knglish-spcaking students unless the district 
liad been Ibund guilty of intentionally discriminating against them. 
He based his legal opinion on the Ninth U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals* 197'^ ruling in the case that the Supreme Court overturned 
in its 1974 ruling."'^' 

l-Jcmoving ihe guidelines or the memorandum did not lessen 
the r(*sponsibility of schools to serve LEP children nor their liability 
for noncompliance, and should not have been taken as a rejection 
by the U.S. Department of Education of the concept of teaching 
(^liildrcn in a language they understar.d since Secretary Bell had 
publicly suppt^rted the need for bilingual educc -on. On the other 
hand, ihc extrinsic value of tlie Lau Remedies could not be over- 
estimated. Without a doubt, the withdrawal of the Lau Remedies was 
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a inajur l)lt)W hilin.aual cdiR'aiion and iiiii^uistic minorities in the 
UuMrd Sialrs. il was thr only document around that attempted to-- 
define what a sehool (list ri . nii.aht do to provide serviees to ehildren 
\v..h lifMe or no ability to .speak or understand Enj^lish. In recent 
vears. the Kennedies had attained a high symboUe value among 
advia ales l>>r llispanics and other national origin groups beccUise 
they amounted to an alTirmalion that the needs of language mi^ 
noriiv ehildren ^^ad to be niet. 

Manv bilingual edueators and Civil Rights advocates were 
gravely eoneerned lb p withdrawal of the Lc\u Remedies, if followed 
"by wiilrlrawal of the MEW Memor\\ndum, would be perceived by 
school administrators as a message that they could legally retuse 
to seive LKP siud(niis, "^hat fear, while justifiable, was not legally 
grounded. T^'.e fad was the Uui Remedies simply suggested ways 
to comply >vith Ihe Lau ailing. The ailing was the legcil basis for 
(he schools' obligation to provide sei-vices. Likewise, the 1970 HEW 
MfMHO'Vindum had simplv sought to remind schools of their 
n'spoMsibililies under the Civil Rights Act of 1064. The Act was. in 
aI^l of itsell. ihc legal mandaie. Serious doubts remained, however, 
as to whether an already-singed OCR would in fact entorce the Act 
n'ithout Ihe buttress that had been provided by the U\u Remedies, 
In U)H2. OCR was found guilty of failing to meet the court- 
imposed time jVames in 97 i)ereent of its compliance reviews. Some 
OVR officials admitted to deliberately disregarding the timelines so 
as not to antagonize the violators, but others decried what they 
trnned an obsession with i)eating deadlines at the expense ol the 
(luality of the seitlenirnts. They said much of OCRs activity had 
focused on procedura: rather than substantive matters. At one 
poir:i. OCR oflieials fovmd a way to reduce their backlog by 
resehedulin^ eases and categorizing then, as "frontiog* — a mean- 
ingless distinction, hi the 1982 ailing, thejudge allowed tlie agency 
(() Establish new limt frames for processing complaints. Although 
no new romplioncc reviews wi re to be conducted. OCR would iiv 
vrstigcitr Lau relatec! comrkdnts while completing prwiously-in- 
iliated re views. The agency was also looking at states— particularly 
• Texas and Califonra~to determine the feasibility of lormally shar- 
ing Titk^ VI enforcement res; onsibiKties. 

U.S. V. TEXAS REVERSED 

Heeausetluy were home r the largest populations of linguistic 
niiiioiities in the U.S. these two states were especially important in 
theeiiforeemeiit of the nnfmnn/ rncytn aspect ot Title VI. from which 
(he HEW Memorandum— and subsequently the Lau niling— had 
rmanated Lau. in fact. Ir^d originated in California. Texas. U r its 
part had been fighting a 198! (ourt order, issued by a Federal 
District judge in U.S. v. Tcxcus. to implement a comprehensive state- 
wide bilingual education program, hi 1982 the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals o\'erturned the lower court s decision, setting oh another 
media blitz repudiating the bilingual movement. Again, the nation s 
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mass media |)hiv('(l lip ilic "newsy** aspect of the storv^: thai the 
■"*^nMssivV*^l^^ pro^raiir' orden^d by Jud^e William "w. Justice 

ol 'iyler. TX had been struck down on appeal. Wliat the media did 
not report was that the Fiftli Circuits n\\\n^ had been innuenced 
by a series ol IcLjal techniceilities having relatively little to do with 
the substance of the original complaint, the merits of the lower 
court s (iccisiou. or the validity of the bilingual niethodolo^' as a 
remedy for LKP students. 

ICsseniially. the three-Ju(l,u;c appeals panel held that the case 
was underpinned with I'acts that were fundamentally flawed. For 
instance, data submitted in evidence were insufficient to support 
determinations of past practices of se^rei^ation. On the other hand 
the Circuit Court Ljave weight to testimony fjivcn at the appeal to 
justifv the Texas p:ducation Agency's motive for holding back on 
bilingual instruction. TEA contended that total immersion in Eng- 
lish was onc(^ believed to be the best way for LEP students to master 
English, 

In conclusion, the higher court niled that the facts of the case 
(lid uoi wiirraut the sweeping statewide order imposed by the lower 
court. The Appeals Court also felt the District Judge should have 
taken iruo consideration the effects that the Texas bilingual law 
enacted around the time of his niling would have had upon his 
order. {'VKA argued that ihe new law made the court order moot.) 
Thus, the iMfth Circuit Court suspended Judge Justice s order, but 
remanded the case to him for further deliberation. 

hi reversing the decision, the Appeals Court indicated that 
individual school disl ricts impacted by Judge Justice s order (be- 
cause it exceeded the imperatives of the' State law) should have their 
day in court to argue for their specific needs and priorities, and be 
given tlie opportunity to offer alternatives or to show cause why they 
shouki be exempted altogether from the court order. Of coiusc. this 
meant also that parents could likewise argue for more com- 
prehensive bilingual programs at the loccil level. 

However, the extent to which negotiations with school 
authorities at the local educational agencies would cause districts 
to reorder their priorities, modify their curricula, and tailor their 
staffing patterns lo accommodate the learning styles and special 
needs of language minority students— and generally result in an 
equitable distribiuion of vital resources— would depend greatly on 
•the degree of sophistication and political clout of the local communi- 
ty leaders and the parents of affected children. These dynamics 
woukl. nat; rally, van* from district to district. 

BLOCK GRANTS 

This checkered a[)proach was one of the features of the new 
federalism. As part of both, his new federalism economic package 
and his plan to dismantle the newly-created Federcil Department of 
Education. President Reagan began to consolidate educational pro- 
grams into lump sum direct grants To SEAs aiid LEAs.'The Pfesi-^ 
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cinii s 1.1,111 called lor lliis to liai)pcn j<raciually. bcginnin.a willi ap- 

un.il incsl piofiiains were lun.pccl into block ,^-''\'1^;Vi1pW 
,lu- E duca.ion Coiisolida.ion and hnpnnrnK-nl Act '^'^,^,'1 
m-aiils lo SK As and LEAs based on llicir nunibi-rs ol school-a.^e 
vounUstcTs. Hut Cliaplcr 2 block firaiils wore nol inlcndcd lo sup- 
per, iiv specific cal cMorical pro-ams: llu- money could be used at 
!„■ (liscrc ion of local policyaiakers. In a <leparlure Iro.p past prac- 
W,, ,i,,re were to be no rcc,uirenients tor matclnna lunds and no 
dnna.ids iliat Federal funds suppl<MiH-nted ratner than supplanted 

,tp.!nSus of Chap.. 2 ar.ued that the block .rants would 
shift CO, trol of education i licy away from the Federal .t^overnment 
,'ui iKu k to State and local " n.ies where it constitutionally and 
historicallv belont<cd. and th,H ilic i^roposal would end the problems 
caused bv too manv acrountin. reMv.lations that aided bureaucmts 

HHldren. Opponents, on the other haml leared that >>; ; ■ • 
,.^,,,,,,1 financial aid in this manner, the lunds would have less 
i,„p;u-, lor necdv c hildren, there would be less supe.vision to ensure 
Hiildrcn s civil ri.^hts. pro.aranis to help children would ^^^^^^^ 
funds at the local level, and there would be no assurance that lunds 
uvre available in tar^ctc-d areas where needs lor certain pro.arams 
w'vrv tlir ureal est. , . 

Chapter 2 was creatinU serious eciuity problems because, while 
it sent larger sums of money to more small school districts it was 
inuniuu luiKls from lar^e urban eenters where most niinonty c 1- 
ren-includi.m LEi' students-attended school. I he bulk ol the 
lIuK k u' an.s was doled out to school districts based on their numbc^r 
„f students, not on the special needs ol the.se students. 

In 1982. the first vear of block ..rants, the U-^- , ^^P^^'-^-"'^;^ °' 
Fducation.rante<lS44b million to the states under Chapter 2 EC^ 
nlv about five percent of all school districts were appropriati . 
ponions of their block ..rants to promote -'V-'''""^; '"'"'^^^ 
ri.hts. cultural diversity, and other human values related to under- 

' Onlv si.x percent of all school districts were allocatm. any 
ninnev to aiiu-ccdent KSAA-tyi^e programs, lor example. An ^nrra.e 
.,1 s,S71 per distri<-t was appropriated lor this puq^ose. Only i ve 
„ ,,vnt of the districts were lundin. dese.re.ation trainm. a d 
' i is-.n- seivicrs (at an average of S94 per dist riet ). Only bye percent 

; th districts were spenciin. an avera.e ol S53 each lor ^-thntc 
, aoe studies. Onlv lour percent were spendin. somethm. to 
;;s;e;-^uternati<>narunclerstandin.. but the avera.e amount 
,.armarke<l lor this punK)se was too smal to l^^" l"^-;*;; . 

Onlv a half do/.en states were eonsiclenn. the needs o LEI 
students in the distribution of Chapter 2 money to LLAs. Florida 
ha a HHUineeci it intended to distribute 7.5 percent tor tore.gn 
Uuaae instruction. Rhode Island led the rest w.th six percent of 
its bl .rants allocated on the basis of bEP children. Caliiom.a^ 
Iowa. Te.xas. and Wasfiin.ton each allocated live, percent on. ihaL 
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oasis. Oregon allocated 2.r) penriu.'*''^ While distriels were eanuark- 
iiiM al)()nl scvrii pcnriil ol llicir future bloek fundini^ for puq^oses 
that could be relaied (o equity, none of it was for bilingual education 
or other pro^raiiis assoeiateci with LEP students. 

riiis was terribly important in view of the on^oinjLf reductions 
orcliMiiiiation o( Federal cate^ijorical funds and in li^ht of the hii^hcr 
standards that stales evemvluMe were setting for lii^h school gradu- 
ation. More importantly, fewer and fewer states were waiving" these 
requirements, even for students with special problems or those with 
a history- ol educational inecjuity, 

MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTS 

IW 1 982. twelve of the 28 school dist ricts comprising the Coun- 
eil oi the Crcal City Schools were requiring their sti.dents to lake 
ninimium compeieney tests in order to i^raduale-and that number 
was incrcasini^. Some districts exempted LEP students from the 
tests: hut in most cases. LEP youn^i^sters had to pass the test in 
hniihsl I as a. graduation requirement. Exceptions to this v/ere found 
in New York City and Buffalo, which were giving New York Stat^^'s 
nialhemalics minimum competency test in 22 languages. New York 
City was allowing writing samples to be taken in a student s native 
language. Portland. OR was the only other school district planning 
to translate its math tests into other kuiguages. 

New Jersey prof)os(^d in 1983 that any LEP student entering 
the Slate's scliool system before the eighth grade would have to take 
a graduation test in I-Inglisli as well as a language proficiency test 
(Lrr). A stiulent entering the system after eighth grade could be 
exemptcfl h-orn tlu* graduation test, but would have to pass the LPT. 

Minimum competency tests made a great deal of sense. The 
graduation ol illiterate youngsters incapable of filling out a simple 
job application had been a national disgrace and a source of pro- 
found embarrassment for the nations schools for a long time. How- 
ever, given the value of a high school diploma as an admission ticket 
to cither higher education or ihejob market, minimum competency 
tests w(M-e terribly unfair to students who had not enjoved the ben^- 
elit ol eciual educalional opporluniiy. hi Massachuselts.Yor example. 
Black and Hispanic students bad about half as much chance as 
Wliitc Anglophone students to pass basic skills competencv tests 
developed by local school districts. 

In 1981, the iMllh Circuit Court of Appeals had upheld the tried 
court's d(>(^ision in Drbra P,. wiiicli postponed the use of competency 
testing as a condition for reeeiving high school diplomas until all 
students who had been exposed to segregated schooling and other 
discrlminatoiy practices wereoiit of school. But in 1983 Uie Appeals 
Court pcrmided Florida for the first time to withhold diplomas from 
higli school seniors for failing an 'exit test,** That decision exerted 
a powcrlul inllucnee toward the fomiulation ol similar conditions 
lor graduation in other places. At least 37 states were requiring 
minimum competency examinations. 
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Epilogue 



AMEMOI^DUM sent by the Academy for Education De- 
velopnienl to Education Secretary Terrel Beli in 1982 said 
that hi^t^h-qucdity bilingual programs ''should be supported 
by all Americans who care about the future strength and welfare 
ol our nation;* The memoremdum argued that "participation of all 
kinds ol students in bilingual education programs is a way for the 
worlds of foreign language instruction, bilingual education, aiid 
education for internationiil understanding to come together as part 
ol a general improvement in i\nierican education." 

The memorandum also sought to dispel the "pernicious and 
peivasive" myth that "bilingual education serves only to develop 
non-Knglish skills of minority children and does not ensure com- 
petence in English... Programs mus» emphasize the importance of 
competence in both English and other languages if they are to be 
ellective in the national quest for language competence." 

The memo went on to criticize the "this far and no farther" 
characteristics of transitional bilingual education programs. "This 
attitude might be sensible if our public policy were to enforce ig- 
norance ol loreign languages as a basis for national unity, but from 
the point ol view of a language-competent America, it is' foolish." k 
suggested that even maintenance programs do not go far enough, 
that the non-English language skills students bring to school need 
to be developed as well. Consistent with that view, the memo rec- 
ommended that bilingual programs be expajided to include English- 
dominant students also. This position was supported by the Edward 
VV. Ihi/en Foundation, which funded the conference where the pos- 
ition paper was developed. 

Obviously, many prestigious organizations and individuals- 
two! birds ol a nationwide sample sun/eyed by Columbia Univer- 
sity—believed bilingual instruction was a sound educational ap- 
proach. It made sense, they argued. ncU only to teach in a language 
in which students could function hut also to match teaching styles 
to the learning styles of studenis: bearing in mind that the needs 
ol the learner should take precedence over the needs of the i-acher. 
thus teaching was subordinate to learning. They suggested .';.-ing 
the k^amers* strengths to teach them instead of using their weak- 
nesses to alibi non-education. 

The bilingual methodology. Us aJvocates insisted, was both 
philosophical and practical: it was at once sound in thec.v and 
worka* • in fact: it yielded positive learning results in both the 
cognitive and the affective domains: it could be a vehicle toward 
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, ■ i ., 1 "iK V .linl billnsunl c-duraUo,, i.c-nx^uatct d:-- 

,„„,„.l,l l ouid l,-a(l lo -climvnlnH -aiKl oUcii did. 

' M il 1.V and lar^.^. blllu.Uual pr.,f.,-am m^-^ 

; in ordcM-, l..su.ui. lunvcr.-r, c ritic s wcTc ..acly and c-a^n to - ra, 
tlu- entire eor.ecpl. 



AS GENERAL EDUCATION GOES ... 
SO GOES BIUNGUAL INSTRUCTION 

A n ore teiniv/reci philosophical approach was used a^ cnher 
,. . c . ional n-rorni, A one and a ludl year study by the 

' S vc s that th-ir children were reccivi:.. an n.ade- 

iEE:?H;fE;;-r[;s'^;a;;-^^^ 

' : , ; :. ,„. l^^|„-n<-,K>- U.,- Ana-ri. a s v,,u„,i;..'. rs. Indeed 
;'„|.:'::.",:;',',1',;";:;:., ....iJum,, w„nld l,av.- .•.s|K-c„-d , a drastic 

""■^'t;,;;;:::.';;!;^";- ;i;«'au"t,.r,. a»i<,M« r,,,- an- ,og,ca, 

„ns ;;"-aT,;;n. l. >v,nlds^ 
- ua.lar bllhinnal pruJcTl wo.s^»t prodncnig lU.. dis.Kd .risulls,._r.t . 
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spoiisililc .111(1 (.iiiiiu iuiiniiiisiiators and policyniakt'is would 
look lor sjuTilic i)r(>^i;mmiailc Haws aiul proceed to eorrcet tlieni, 
railier iliaii resori lo the l)ureaueral k' e(iuivalent of euthanasia. 
Prohieiiis in bilingual eduealion eouid result iVoni ill-designed 
and ()i j)n{)rl\ -iiiij)lenienied pro^rains. budi^etarv' star\'ation. un- 
(|nali!ied or !nt'.\i)erieneed [)ersonnel, overextended staff, inadecjuate 
niaicrials. |n)or leadershij). lax monitoring, missing aeeounlability. 
loken j)arenial involvement, hostile attitudes, poor ima^e. iow pri- 
oriiv siauis, L><'ncral lack o!" snj)j)ort, or a do/en other vahd reasons, 
.•\nv one of these variables eould hurt a program: in eoniljinat ion. 
tluy eould be lethal, 

I hoiiias Carier ol' ilie University ol' California at Saeraniento 
sindit'd ilirce effeciive biiiniiual schools in California with lari^e 
j)oj)ulaiions ol' children of Mexican deseeni, usin^ scliool achieve- 
iiH'nt as ihc princij)al criU'rion for judiiinii; "success," Ik* found that 
eflccMve l)ilinL:;ual schools had many ol'the characteristics of effec- 
iive srhools in general: school environments were safe, leadership 
was posiiivc and oficn inldrnial. academic ^oals were stronger, and 
j)rourcss loward ihese i^oals was monitored rt^iiiilarly. 

However siall at clU'ciivc bilingual schools had some charac- 
lerisiies (hai had noi been commonly discussed in the literature on 
other schools: 

• Onlv two jx reenl of Ihe stall accci)led any aspect of the notion 
lhai (le[)rivaiion limiied siudeni learning. 

• Mosi sialf undersiood what livini; in jxn'crty meani in ilie lives 
ot ehildren and adnlls, 

• I he siafi (U'Mionsi raled a lii.Uli sense of professionalism and be 
lie\'ed thai what ihev did made a diflerence. 

• The stall undei'siood lhai seh()()l improvemeni was noi an eveni 
bui a process of vvorkiui^ loUeibcr. 

1)1- Cai-icr su^i^esied lhai j)n)vidin£4 luorc c()nsistent sui)i)ori 
s>:-. i(('s would laeiliiatc school iiuproveiiienl. lie rek'rred to llie 
•*eliani;e aL>enl" literature and sui^^esled that technical assistance 
i)e provided in the con I ex 1 of 1 be local culture. Such help W(nil(l be 
eflei ii\'e il ii were flirecied (o a need and if new soluiions were 
a(i< (jualelv preseuled. showed more promise ol' reward lhan 
j)r(\'ious praeliees. and could be (au^lil.'"'* 

In a(lditi(Mi lo le^iiimi/inL; ihe eomj)lainls of most low-income 
lamilies rcLjardiuu ihe mission of education, the Commission on 
Ivxeellenee also supporuxl ihem in another area. VVliile a^rcein^ tlial 
Slate and local officials have the pnincinj responsibility for hnanc 
inUiUid uoverninu ih(^ sehof)ls, ihe Commission recommended tliai 
die I'ederal Uo\-ernmeni help meci the needs of key .groups of stu 
(leni->>. su( h as ihe >ociocconomically disadvan tailed and lan^uai^e 
fmnoriiies. amoni; others. One of the W(*aknesses of American 
eclucaiion eiied by ihe Commission was forei,^n lani^uai^e in- 
eomj)eience. Since achieving i)roli(Mency in a forei/^n laniLiuaLje ordi- 
narilv recjuired from four to six years, the Commission recommend- 
ed that loreii»n lan^uai^e sludv be started in the ek^mentaw grades. 
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NEED FOR LANGUAGE POUCY 

Aiouiul tlu saiiK' time ( lie ( *()iiiinissit)irs ivpori was issued. Tlic 
ColU'i^c I^oard was cMiii^liasizin,i» tlir iinjK)i'iaiuv orstiuirnts having 
lainiliarity with aJoiriLin lanijiiai^c in aciclilion to inastcrinij Ixisic 
skills. Thr widely rfsj)t'( i('(l Board said all collei^c-boiind students 
slKMild br able to— at Irast—holcl a siinj)le conversation in a Ibreiijn 
lan^ua,L>e. Tbese reeoniniendai ions were in eonij)lete ai^reenient with 
The Paideia Proj)osal. whieh stated: 

III .ulditiDH In ruiuprlciUT in du* use of I-aiulisli as ('Vriyonr's 
priniaiv l.iiimiam/. ba^ic si'hooliiiu should i-onfer a certain (ie^n*e 
1)1 lai ililv in \ \\r w^v ol a sceond laiimia.L»e. opni to elective choice."" 

it bardly nuide sense to advoeate for eveiyone in the United 
Stales bavini* a second lan^ua.Ue and not to see the loi^ie of helping 
t host' who were already able to timet ion in another lan^ua^e to keep 
and to develoi) that ability. Most i)eoi3le a,u;reed t hat a clear lanijuai^e 
policy lor the United Stales was iirifently needed, but they disagreed 
on what the pf)licy should be. Unirorinists believeci it should cali for 
KuL^lish as the om/i/ lan^ua^e of the United States, and insisted that 
cvcivonc should adhere to that i)()licv. Pluralists iK)inled out that 
when other countries— in efforts to "unily"— insisted that all their 
citizens conform to a single national eultural standard, the results 
bail led to civil wars, rex'olut ions, ur mass emigration. They added 
I hat to j)rcach democracy our way or no way was not only arrogant, 
but an absurd c()nt radiet ion of terms. 

Pluralists i)roi)osed instead a jKMicy by which iill AmeriCcUis 
would si)eak Faiulisb as well as other iant^uat^cs of their choice. 
Toward this lu^oal of multiple lan.Uua.Uc competence, advocates saw 
the rol(* of bilinunal education as i)otli a vehicle to meet the Ii:ni5lisli- 
ianunaue trainini^ needs of lanUna^c-minority children, and as a 
po'.siblc means o!' teac iiinti; Kiiii;lish-lan,L;ua^e-backifr()und cliildren 
,1 seeond lan^uaiLie. 

Regardless of whicii j)olicy were to be adoi^tcd. il bilini^ual in- 
struction were accej)te(i as a viable approach for educat in.^f a siu;nih- 
c<int segment o! the scliool j)Oj)ulat ion. it should be madean integral 
and jjcrmancnt j)art of the school system, h needs to interact par- 
ticularlv with foreign lan^ua.u;e. vocational, and special education as 
well as Other curricular areas. U cannot suivive lonti; as an adjunct 
j)n)L:ram which bears close resemblance to makesliift measures in- 
tended to meet only transient needs. Neither can it suivive as a 
'■M)e(-iar' |)ro^ram for a minority !j;rouij. It desj)eratcly needs the 
-.npj)()rt ol the wider community as i^art and parcel of the total 
educational system. 

()bvi()u^lv then, diosc couccnied with educational ccjuity for 
national oriuin lin!j;uistic minorities cannot limit themselves to cur- 
liculum (levelopmeiu. classroom mana,ii;cment. and otlier 
pedauooical considerations. They must seriously consider the im- 
pact ihai these j)r(;^rams will have uj)on tlie educational process 
and liie rest of society and vice versa, the inij)licat ions of t he prevail- 
inu societal attitudes and j)oliticaI climate upon Lhe prourams. 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

ir Uir hisi()iy hiiinuiinlTtlurn UnitccI Stales is an 

inclit-alion of ils role in iUv iiatioirs iuturc. it is unlikely that bi- 
lingual insinK-lion will ciisapi)rar IVom tiic Aiiicricaii scene. Dcmo- 
i>rai)liers wcw j)rojeetin.U tiiat tlic non-English language back- 
^ronnd (NKLH) i)()i)nlali()n in tlie United States would increase IVoni 
thirty niillion in the early I98()s to forty million by the year 2000. 
The Sj)anish-sj)eakingal()ne were expected to account Ibr nearly hall', 
of that total, with the highest concentrations remaining in Cali- 
fornia. Texas, and the New ^'ork City metropolitan area. 

Till' number of LEV chilch'cn was estimated to increase by near- 
ly one million by the turn of the centur>'' Almost all was expected 
to be ilisj)anic. Ihspanics were, in iact. expected to surpass Blacks 
as the nation's largest minority grouj) during the Hrst or second 
decade of the 2Ist centuiy. Statisticians were predicting that llis- 
panies will total 47 million by then, comixired to 44 million Blacks. 

As (his book was being written. llisi)anics were collectively the 
yonnucst oi" the three major grouj^s in the U.S.. they weiv having 
the most births j)er eai)ila. and they accounted ibr the largest share 
ol immigration. The Hispanic median age was 23. comixired to 25 
ibr Blacks and 'M .5 ior Wliitc Anglos. There were an average of 2.5 
biiMhs per each 1 lispanie woman compared to 1.8 Ibr other women. 
In a(l(litit)n. Laiin Americans had constituted aj^i^roxiniatcly forty 
jXMcent of the immigration since 19(>()— not counting illegal immi- 
gration. 

The emergence of Ilispanies as tlie dominant minority was 
expec-ted to result in dramatic changes in the way Americans sec 
themselves, whaj tluy eat. the television programs they 
waieh — i)ossil)ly even the language they will speak. More TV shows 
will (leal with Hispanic experiences, will feature Hispanic per- 
formers, will be produced by 1 lispanies and will be closed-cai)tioned 
in Spanish. The nation will see an increased importance of Hisjxuiic 
holidays and of bilingnalism. While the assimilation of liisi)anics 
into tlie American society is inevitable, their culture will suivive 
whether tluy want it to or not. Educational planners, obviously, will 
need to find ways to meet the i)ilingual education needs of this 
growing Hispanic clientele. 

1 lowever. tin- numbers of NKLB and LEV Hispanics should not 
mask the needs ol other groups. The veiy high LEP rales among 
smaller .groups, such as Vietnamese. Navajo, and Yiddish, must also 
l)e considered by educators in geographic areas where these groups 
arc concentrated. 

An important caveat is in order: jus' as past projections could 
not forsee and lake into account plienomena that later affecled 
geograj)hic concentrations of LEl's in untold ways, such as the 
increasing C^ambodian refngre inllux. the massive Cuban sealift 
oi)eration. the determinvit ion of Haitians to escape an oppressive 
regime, or the unanticipated groups of exiles from Central America, 
current projections could not possibly predict unexpected devek)p- 
ments in immigration which would certainly aflcet tlie future NELB 
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lomposilinn in ilir I l.S. I)(Miu);^raj)luM-s coulci not address tlu* qucs- 
lion ol illcL^al iiniuiL^iation ol undocuinci itcd aliens, because their 
nuiiibris antl tlieir nUe of How into and out of the United States 
have been indetenuinate. Neitlicr eonld they |)rediet what would 
hai)j)rn with Tuerto Rieo. as the island ciebates whether it should 
beeoinr the 5 1 st State ol' the Union. 



Projections for the 21st Century of LEP Children 
Ages 5-14 by Language Groups'' 

Language Year 2000 Language Year 2000 

Spanish Navajo 28.100 

haiiari Polish 27.700 

lYeiieh 1()2.*K)() Portuguese 27.500 

CkMiiian 1()2.()()() Yiddish 26.000 

l''jIil)ino :^S.:MK) Jai)anese 15.300 

Chinese 3(x20() Korean M.lOO 

(ireek 30.()()() Other LKP 162.700 

Vietnainesr 28.700 Total 3,400.000 



7WO WORLDS 

This, in lac't. is one of the problems eneountered in the j)roec:ss 
ol reeordinu liistoiy. No sooner do the printed words apj^ear on 
l),il)er ihan new developments oeeur whicli ehan^e the eourse ofthe 
historical account the author is attempting to capture. The historv' 
ol hilinunal education had not ended rt the time this book was "put 
lo bed " i:ven as yon read this, events have probably occurred which 
miL^ht liave altered some ol tlie infoniiation Ljiven here. It is left up 
to the reader to continue—of you are so inclined— to trace the 
dynamics alTcctinu the evolution of bilini»ual education in tlie Unit- 
ed States. 

I hc Hilinunal lulucation Act (Title \ai KSKA) was due to expire 
in May 19S4. The main concern as this book lJocs to press is not 
whet her Title V'll would bc.rcantliorixcd. but rather that tlie c()ncei)t 
of bilint^ual education would be adulterated beyond recoLjnition. In 
ihc Department of Education sent to Congress a new set ot 
legislative amendments to the Act. which included most of the 
provisions encompassed in the Administration's previous bill. It 
l)ro()(.scd the elimination of native lan^ua^e instruction and allowed 
(he Dcj)artmeni to liind whatever educational a[)[)roaeb a school 
distri( I believed warranted, so lon^ as the approach was designed 
to meet the special edueati()nal needs of LEP students and could 
be justil.'ed as appropriate by the school district. No one knows for 
certain at this point in time what will be the fate of Title VII in 
particular or biljiiL>ual education in general. 

One parting thou-ht may be appropriate. /\niericans demon- 
strate a!i- 4\xt raorchnarily 4^iMi|fislv atMUTosity- towar<l^t 
other nations— even those- have defeated in war— but demon- 
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slrate iiiordiiialc intnleraiice toward lliese same people when they 
become part ol Aineriea. Iroiueaily. tliey subjeet the newcomers to 
tile same indignities, even tiie same pejoratives. that were hurled 
at their, own ancestors. 

Immiijranls come to the United Stales for a variety of reasons 
with one eommonalily: to somehow improve their lot (which \v\\l 
coneomiianily. improve America). These reasons may he ecoL ninc. 
pc^iiiieal. or ])ersohai. They may come to be with relatives aiid dear 
ones wilt) reside in ilu^ U.S. in the vast majority of eases, the single 
pnsli faetoi- that caused their emigration does not necessarily mean 
tiiat their homeland is a toial zero and has nothin^j whatsoe\'er 
worth preseivin.iJi. There are relatives lukI friends with whom they 
desperat(*ly need to keep in touch, there are precious memories, 
lilestyles. iVxxi. clothing, son^s. prayers, culture, and lan^uai^c. Must 
the\' be completely snipped of their valuable heritage as a condition 
toward the luinilment of their aspirations for a better life or will tiiey 
be :is l(»rtunate as to be able to choose tiie best of both worlds.' 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. I'lic U.S. C'fiisiis I'urrcni {'ii^uvv is closer lo 49 iriillion. bui ihc crnsiis 
(iid !U)i siari loiiiKin^ iiniiii.tj;raiils until 1820. If one adds llic count- 
less niulocuiiK'nU'd iinnii^riinls. 50 million is a \'ciy conserv'aii\(^ csli- 
niaic. 

2. 1 lisU)i i(Ml ari'ounis reveal nearly four million residents were estimated 
sliordv alter i he Aiiieriean Uevolntion (Of course, many of them were 
American born— of foreit^n stcu'k,) 
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luini in.jh pr()\ i<lcfl l)y (\irmcii i\-iv/. (liiccior nl the New York State 
D. p.irniirn' ol i:(Ui(al"iniis liiucau ol liilinuiial l-lducaticHi. 

liM.mas. Fitial l'(^ii\nU(i! i'.rdhtdiioj^ Krporf. I'mjcct 
\ rM.vn /fi(;.s. nr/<i i^JSO ScluH)l Yrdr (Misliop. TX: liisliop Cou- 
^.nhd.ti.Al Ir.dcpriKlcnl Scliool 1 )isi rid .. Inly iHHO). 
M'yi\ U h'ndMmir/. rn/.s/n/ r tM//fH/<7Jrfu/(7H S(7ion/ /^tsrncf ESEA 7"i//c V7/. 
■ /.'T/iy .S() lUliJKindl l-jluidiidii i'inul lAudiidtian Kcporf (Ciystal City, 
rX. IHSO). , 
.'.•>7 1< h nirlfs.i. I'. I)«r<ld. f -. TliMui.i-. aiui M. Miyaiit. Eniiiuiiion of Ifw 
V< ;i, rrc/nos />i7if;(/nfi/ Ldm citioti /'fn^/rnfa ('a f/tr .V(wr linninjcls In- 
ih. prntlfnl Srlu>ol DistrU l ( XcW Mraniilcls. TX: Anuii!.! inSO). 
:i«>s f 'Maiinir/ ami K Manuian. l-uuil Evdhidtion l<i'i)on. Niwros 
//M.' /MMfCN /7/' lUliJuiudl \'io(jvdn\. San Mdrros, VV.Vfi.s. 19791980 
(San Marcos. IX: i )cifnil)('r iMSO). 
'.♦.a i rrd ( , i',aikc. •■i■iiiin^naiisal I^u nitnraiisni in Aaicriran lOtiiKation: 
All nnnv ni Woiuirriand." /7ir .Anfifi/.s/'/ the Anirrican AcdcU^my 
. , rnhUidl d!u! Stn'idI Sncnci: vni. 15-1 iMarcli i^Si), p. 171. 
..- i tM i: DrM inro. 7'/ir Iniixut aj niliiuindl Educdiioii oJi EfifiUsh 
.\( in \r\rJ(rs('ii l l ivninn. Nd: New. Jersey Siatr Drpartinenl 

n! i :di n .a M )n. . Jannaiv iOS 1 ). 

Kiidnlplt f i toike. ■ Svn^il(•s:^. oT Kcscan-ii on I5iiinUnai I-:{ln<ati()n;' 
l\)ni fi(iniuil LrdihTshi}) {Mareii iU.Sl). j). r){)(). 
^7'^ ( I >.M.inri). Aiddcifiic .A( /larraicaf ai liilifu}\idl hdiivation 

/'au/niM's. /M.Sf^.S'/ (Trcattia. Nd: New dcrscy State Department oi 
IM'uaiKui. dniv i. r.)H2l. 
;'>7-^.' .1,1(1 :> Sliver. Iiilin(i\idl luliirdtion Evidudtion Kcport, Miela.Uan 

nl Kdiiealion. Ueportcd in K/ /a/orair (Sprin.U 19S2). p. 1. 
AT ; i ,i\v.vii( (■ I.L^an and I^oss { Mildsaiit it, "I ^iiin.unai lUenitnral Kdneatioii: 
1 l.r Vfrif,rado Sneeess Sanv." XAIUC \'cirs. voi. I\^ no. (dainuirv' 
I'dsii. 

.'.7r> pn^vidcd i>y die Naiioa.ii A^sc^siaeni ol K(ineat lonai I'ro.uress. 

1.1/ li,iiaias((iii. Midtm llcrdld (i'dSi). 
V/7 Willi iia I Tikunoll, ""An laaerLiii m I )e>^eripl ion of Siieees^lnl liilin.anai 

liisinK iitar K.xeciaive Siiniaiaiv oi l\u'l 1 ol tlie Sidl-' I)(^serii)tivo 

Snuiv- !M|>er. iSaii lYaaeiMo: I-ar West l.al)oratoiy ior Kdneational 

I^escarcii aiKi I )evelai)iaent. inS2). 
;'.vs, , r\cv Kons anri M. I). Taraei(io. ietlers irota MAl.DKI' and VHU)IA' to 

ll'cir ( onsiinients {daiinaiv \i\ iHKO). 
:i7:. D.-pariaK-n! ol IMi leat ii>a ( )r^ani/ation Aet. IM...i)() SS (See. I(;d(l))). 
;^S() S dnlai iJavis. /^osa'/oa /Vi/KT o/ f/ir Cointuoiurndth o/ Vityunu cit 

rufilic li<'dnn'j mi lyilifi<iudl Ediicdtidfi (Cdiiea^o: Sepleail)er 1 1 7, 

dS.. rvirr i^)<>s aod Li/ i-.enr(iieK teller to i)iiiia^'-il eoinianiaty (Aii.anst 

.••■■-! I S, CoiiLw-ss. iloiise. Ki'piyrt 9ii (An-iist 21. j). 112. 

! s ( niiLircss. r'ofK/rcssionn/ Uccord (Anunst 21. M)HO). 

I S, { onlircss. lioiisc. roa(yress/()aa/ Kceorri (AnUnst 27. 
.'iSa ; s Conoress. ( 'oininiltct' Kcpori (September 10. lOSO). 
dSf). I'S (nnuress. Mouse. lUU /.^'<>7 (Sei)teml)(T 19. I9H()). 
;iH7 rs Coimres^, raa/crcaer' iv^c/M^rf lSepteia!)er M)SO). 
:iHH. (j.S. ( oimress. Senate. CofU}rcssional Krcord (Seijteiaber 21. 1980). 
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I s ( .i:ii!ii-.-.iuii MM ( 'r.-il KiL'jKs. U'\\i'\ lo Sen. I iiivii n.iyli II ) ( iicd 

in ('it'll Kiijhts I 'jxhtfc \( h in\n'\- l!)S<)). 
•"^iH). Ki( ,ir,|n }-Vrii.tii(lr/. !< iici lo X'AHI-: idciiiIx-in (Scpinnlx-r fx IMSO). 
■HMl ■I'ljipoM-d L.m KcHiil.iiioMs \\*iili{lr.iu-n."" l''i)rii!u. vol. W no. (M.iicii 

l^^si). pp. 1 .111(1 fi. 

■ ^'.^2. A>.s'.>ntUf(l f'rcss /Vc/^orr iM.iic}i 2. !'>sl ). I]i( i(lciii;iIK-. I 'nlii Illiidi 

.lie cssrnl j.ill>' tlic same l.iiimKiiic 1 Itndtisi.ini. As ilKMjllidiil hiiimi.ioc 
nl I'jkisUui. i( is wnilcM in ;i niodilitd Ariihic scripi .tiul r.illcd Wrdn. 
As llir olIicMl lanj^uam- ()l Indi.i. il is u i idt i i in die DcvaiM^.in scrij)! 
.ind cillcd Hindi. Hindi sj)r.iK<'rs ronsinnic one ol ilic work Is hir^csi 
liinmiaL^i' nionps 

'i^^ilinLin.il I-:dn( .••imi ivxr-nmi iiom i',lr„k ( ininis- .Adininistraiioii 
rn)poscd Kdnc;ii '< 1 I ^ndm-i ( 'i Ms ol :^:V',,. ' /■ onn/i vol I\' no M Anr)! 
1. p. !. 

■i'^l. ■■Mihn^i.i.il I-:dMc.U:i ' f'li.nntird in f u|or:ulo;- /-o/n.'/i. \-o|. \'. ik,, 
(M.ii-cli 1! )s-^). p, f). 

■ •^^'••). Si.iiciiiciii l)\ I'lcsi.wn^ Kc.io.in. issued i)\ iht- ()llicc o| ']ir While 

I lonsc I'lcs^ ScrrvLiiA'. rnl»lislicd in /'/ic Mc'un - Mosnic ( HK^' 1 ). p. 12. 
Wl-: rA r\ . ■ riu- M.ir\cil kclnvr Kcpor. ■ InU-.-U) IMSO .ind !)(■( ciiilKT 
S. IMSO 

• hliiho \Jiil!(rii ( (Hiiu-il V. fU>(u;l n\ lUhic. w ni. ( 7 I-' 'Jik i J)M |«)(li Cir 

■ i^^'S. i'dsuuif'Ui \ l'uk(ini, iiJS l-'.^nd. {:)\ ■ fjr pj.sii, 

Kwsscll \ ( .iMiphril 111(1 'l i.KA' ( ■. (ir.i\. ■■('n. "r ol ilic I ' S l)t:pjr(- 
nn'Ul ol l-.diH.iiion Kcpoii on l^llfx livciicss o) .:imi.il ICdtiAihon: A 
KcvitAV ot iho I.iit T.iinrr. ' p.ipci (W.isliinmon, I) ' \ Un' .Ajjplicc) 
Linmiisiics.) :: 

•ino. ■ Sc( ici.iiA flrll I-:n(M>ni,iucs Sindv ol \on Kn^lisli l.int: ..iL;rs nv 
(■1mI1<-iiu<' lo the Siaics." Fonim. vu\. W. nn. S |{)<'(ol)('r iHbl). p. I 

'^^^^ ■ l^i.ii; ic K.ind. "I -lilii iL^nal I-jIncat ion. ( oninbul mu lo Srcond Liin^i u^c \ 
rromMiiis tn die KIciiifiiLtiv Schools." i nnnn. vtj\. IW lui !J ;'.\ovcm- i 
\)rv I )r('(*iiihfr i 1 j. p. 'A 

■\^y2. ■•Snp|-(*nif ( onii .Aromi ici M n\i 1 ■tidnf-nintutrd." /A /,/;/■,'/■■ .\V/j's/(7r< 
V'jI XII. no. 1 (Wiijfcr n)S2). pp. I 2. 

■If).' "I liL:h ( 'oni t S,i\-s /llcLt.il Aliens ( \innoi Me I >cnicd Seh( »olin^.' r'.dm (i 
/ion Delhi, vol. If). MO. 11.^) (dune |(i. I!).s2l. p 1 

•Id. Mnniiu-/. V Hiinnm. lO.'i S.Ci. IS.MS 

•ior). ( recoiling Ml dcd uii hdniu-.i! ol die ! " >7n iiieii toi andiiiM LiMideli/ies 

also hecMMse [he\' recji/iied a< n(.n ^'.'lloonl "piool ol MileiiMoMal (lis 
{ l uniiiai ion. ■ 

■U)h. I ).,!., prov ided \)\- \ \h Anieri( an Assoeialion ol Sehool .Adiiiiniswaiors. 

'^^^^ • ^'"-i pinMded hy d le Xaiioiial Coiimiiiiee lor ( iii/eiis in i-alneal inn. 

■\0H. riie X.iiioMal ( on i ii i issjoii on i:.\eelleMce in Kdiuandii. /\ Xaiion (U 
l\isk. The intjx-fdUrt' joi Edinniiotml Uffonii .A icpori lo ili<' \aii(Wi 
and die Se( retaiy ol Kdi u aiinii. I f.S. I ><'parnMeMt o( Kdiieat ion (Wash 
inulnn. I ).( ■.. 1 ' S. DepariMieiK 'ol lalnealioii. April n^.s.'M. 
Sliirle\' M( ( line, ■( ni ren! ( 'niicerns AhoiK Dese^rei^ai ion inid 
IV. ' h'rS /'/of/n'ss Ncrii'ii' (duly I^Sii). !) 10. 

410. Moi Inner d Adier. 7 /ir rdidi ia l^roposal: An i-ldiu'uiionnl .l^n/ii/cs/o 
[Srw York: MaeiiiillaM riihlislnim Co.. Inc.. I<)S2). j)p. 21 22. 

411. Source: I'.S. I )epaiiiiieiil ol* i-alneaiion. Naiioiial ('eiiler loi' lOdnca- 
lional Sialisiies (IDMl). Dnc lo ihc leehnifine used t<j (lisa.L^rc^alf 
Lid' esiiinales lain la.nL»nai4(' groups, rejjorlcd totals do not cqnal tiic 
sniii f)l indivitlnal LKP esliinates across the Ian.miai;cs. The rej)ortec! 
(Dials are more accurate than individnal lan.una.L^c estiniales hecanse 
dic\- arc liased on a larm^r sain])le population. 
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ADDENDUM 



This is an update on the information provided in 
The Best of Two VJorlds regarding graduation require- 
ments. On pa^e 261, after the second paragraph of the 
subchapter entitled "Minimum Competency Tests," add: 

On March 7, 198A the New Jersey State 
Board of Education formally adopted high 
school graduation standards for LEP stu- 
dents. To earn a State-endorsed diploma, 
all students — including those who are 
LEP -- entering the State's schools prior 
to the ninth grade are required to meet 
full graduation standards , including a 
statewide "cest administered in English 
during the ninth grade. 

Students who are unable to pass the 
graduation test in ninth grade are given . 
the opportunity to take it again in the 
tenth grade and — if necessary — the 
eleventh grade. Students who fail the 
test in the eleventh grade — bjt satisfy 
all attendance, credit hours, curricular, 
and local requirements — may have the 
opportunity in the twelfth grade to under- 
go a Special Review Assessment (which as- 
certains the same academic skills measured 
by the statewide ninth grade test) in 
English . 

LEP students who enter New Jersey 
schools after the ninth grade and are un- 
able to pass the graduation test by the 
eleventh grade may — if they satisfy all 
other graduation requirements -- undergo 
the Special Review Assessment partially or 
entirely in. their native language as ne- 
cessary and appropriate . However , they 
still have to 'demonstrate fluency in the . 
English, language to receive a diploma. 2SQ 
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